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PBEFA.OE. 



The following pages are not inteQded for the Amerioui atn- 
dent of history, but for the general reader. History is a branoh 
of koowledge so extensive, that but few can find time to explore 
it; though aa acquainUnce with leading lacts is indispensable 
even to a proper nnderstasding of the pi'escnt sitnation. Events 
have, of late, followed each other in auch rapid suocession, that 
it maj truly be s^d, history was made faster than it oould be 
written. The Prese — seldom impartial and independent in its 
Yiewfl — in ohronicliDg these events, oolors them for its own pur- 
pose ; so that the thousands who, for political informatioD, are 
almost entirely dependent on newspapers, are as often perplexed 
aa instmcted by their contents. In addition to this, oar people, 
divided into sections and partiea, are disposed to receive garbled 
statements, and to treasure up opinions and oonolosions corres- 
ponding with their own predilections. Where such a diqtosition 
exists writers are always ready to cater for the publia taste ; pre- 
ferring suooess which, to a certain extent at least, insures reputa- 
tion, to the more arduous task of establishing historical truth. 
No snoh attempt is made in this brief sketch of events which pre- 
ceded and, as we believe, are likely to follow the present Euro- 
pean crisis. The des^ to place before the reader the facts from 
which he himself may'jndge, together with the reasons which led 
to the author's own conclusions, is all that induced its ^ubli- 
-' cation. 
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One reiDark only must be made in advanoe, to prevent mis- 
apprebenaions. If it shall appear in the following pages that 
the present Monarch of Franoe has reallj suipassed tJie ezpeota- 
tationa of his contemporariea — if it shall be found that he has 
^ven Franoe a oontrolling infiaeDce on the destinies of Europe — 
that he has undertaken the regeneration, perhaps the politioel 
re^viaion of that continent, and that, to aooomplish this, he has 
alread;^ conducted two great wars to a snccessfdl issue, the oon- 
oIuBion is inevitable that he has wielded power to some pni^ 
pose ; and we maj, without justifying the means by which he 
obtained it, bnt starting from it as an aocomplished &ot, do 
justice to his oommanding talents, the wonderful productiveness 
of bis genius, and the perseverance and energy which mark his 
present career. We must judge of the emperor's motives from 
the French stand-point, not from our own;' and of his plans, 
as they affect France. Any other process of reasoning would 
necessarily lead to wrong ooncluBions as to the future, and 
rather serve to mystify, than to explain, the present political 
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THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS, ETC. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESINT CRISIS, AND THE THINQB WHI(S LED TO IT. 

The preseat European crisis is miscalled an Italian or a French 
crisis. A question which afieots twenty-five millions of Italians, 
thirty-aiz millions of Frenchmen, to say nothing of tha Austrian 
conglomeration with its thirty-eight or, as some claim, forty mil- 
lions of souls, is necessarily an European one; and as the con- 
dition of Europe influences our own relatioua, it must he consid- 
- ered as a world-crisis which, in all probahility, will introduce a 
new historical period. Neither is it artfolly prepared and evoked 
by the Emperor Napoleon alone. Great historical events are sel- 
dom, if ever, the result of the efforts of a single man, however 
gifted. Single men can only give birth to that which is struggling 
for existence ; they act as executors of the laws which govern the 
rise and progress of nations. Centuries were required for the 
advent of Alexander, Csesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon I. 
These men were political necessities of the periods b which they 
Sourished, and sncceeded in proportion as they oompreheuded and 
acted in the spirit of their times. The propagation of Christianity 
itself was prepared by the degeneration into externals of the Mo- 
saic faith, by the sectarian spirit of its followers, and by the moral 
and political decline of Rome, the then mistress of the world, to- 
ward which Christianity itself afterwards powerftilly contributed. 
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Had Cbiistknity (principally UiToagli 8t. Paul) not readied Rome, 
and had Borne not then been mistresa of the iTorld, ourselvea might 
at this time, not be Christians. 

Tlie present Emperor Napoleon — ^in eommon with all men and 
eepecially with all nilers — may hare selfish insdncts, and be 
gnided by projects of aggrandizement; bnt it cannot be denied 
that >he has saooeeded in rendering the leading ideas of the age 
tributary to his views, and that he was right when, with tme hi»- 
toric instinct, he charged the Emperor Francis Joseph of Anstria 
with " not comprehending hia epoch." That the Emperor of the 
French nnderstands his own people, ia proved by the fact that he 
a their mler ; that the second French Bepnblio had no mission to 
fulfil, is demonstrated by the fact 4bat it perished. The Bero- 
Intion of 1848, in France, was the mise en seeTie of an old play 
withont a single great actor — the abortive attempt to harmoniEe 
the abstract ideas of political ethics with the actual condition of 
men resnlliDg from the progress of agea. There was no organiz- 
ing spirit in the French National Assembly, no practical man 
who ^tingnishcd between ideal justice and that absolute political 
rigM which derives its final sanction from the possession of the 
adequat-e power to enforce its decrees. The Second Bepnblio was 
fltill-hom ; it died, like the Constitutional Monarchy of July, 
from too great anxiety to beep at peace with all its enemies. Its 
panegyrists called it " the honest Bepublic" {la Repvbliqut Aoti- 
ettt) ; bnt this nursery epithet in French politics did not prolong 
itB existence. It lacked character, energy, decision. There were 
but two men of action in it : — Cavaignae and his rival for supreme 
power, clothed with the prestige of the name of JVopo/eon. 

We are not disposed to approve of the steps by which the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon arrived at supreme power, or to justify the means 
by which he executed his designs. This much, however, we venture 
to assert jn his favor — that ha aimed at supreme power not merely 
for the possession of it, and that he employed that power with 
great skill and judgment for the advancement of France. His 
movements against the party he destroyed were not dictated by a 
spirit of resentment ; and, though his proceeding were summary 
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and terriSo, tie. employed, peAapa, no more ooeioiTe metna thaa 
irere actually required to attain his object. Aa to tbe repablio, 
all Enropean Btatesmen are now agreed that it was doomed witb- 
ont biiB ; and if a reatoration mnat follow, wa»« return to the Em- 
pire'more criminid tlian the return t« the jonnger or elder branek 
of the Bonrbons i ^'ith mnoh apparent truth say tbe old legits 
DHBts of Lonia PUlippe that be kaoeked the crown from the lawfhl 
head that wore it, to pnt it on his own ; while Louis Napoleon found 
it. in the atreeta, abandoned bj tbe royal race, the ohanoe reward 
fif any bold adventurer that' had tbe conrage and good fbrtune to 
seoe it: 

We, in this oountry, find it difficult to reconcile the eottdnot of 
Lonia NApoleon witi onr ideas of political jnstiee. We have ft 
right to the aererity of onr jndgment ; but have other potentates 
acted with great«r deference for the opini<m of those anbject to 
their ntle^ Let those among them IJiat are pure oaat tbe first 
■tone at him ! And wak there no attempt made by tbe Kings of 
Eni^md, from tbe Plantagaaets and Stuarts down to Ctoorge III. 
of the Hoose of Bmnawiek, to subvert the liberties wning fnaa 
them by the people'? And were these attempts made &om any 
other motive than that of personal amtation 1 He that stretohea 
ont bis hand for the crown of France, covets a very nnoertain pos- 
session - for Monarobies there are soaroely more atable than Re- 
pnblica. The crown, in France, is the reward of eaeb day's ex- 
ertion ; he who wears itmiist i^ earlier and go t« bed later than 
the people ; vo to him if he oniM oreisleepa himself! Aa to dy^ 
nastiea in a oonutry whiob has aboliahed all anbetontial hereditary 
distinctions and privileges, they have become mere myths.* 

* The dnkei and priniMg onated hj the Firat and Third N^oleoaa onlj nrfa 
u iUnBlratioaB of th« militar; history of Fnnsa. In aomman wiUi tha ito»tt 
uid pabiio places ia Puis named after battiea, thsy mnind 7011 of great BTenU g 
but nsilhsi Ihair offsprings, nor (he people liTing in those streets, an olgeots of 
partioulaT veneratioD. The esBSuee of nabilit; eonslsts in bereditai; foHiiDef, 
Hcnied b; entailed eetatea. ThB eren distribation of the nobleman's foTtnna 
among his children soon rednoes them to the common itandaid of oiljienship, 
and makes nobility, as is the ease in moat aanntnea on the Continent of Enrope^ 
an fneiuibtanee ratlier than aa adTsntage to bim who eoJoTS the iU(<MMm 
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Where no other atandud of excellence prevuls bnt thit of per- 
sonal merit, it mould be ahaord to talkitf lo^alty.Jn the sense (^ 
a. British enbjeot. Lojaltj ia the result of ^aditioa tutd edn- 
cstion, not of tiioaght; as obedienoe, with the'pet^leof Enropej ia 
from habit rather lii&n refleoUon or W abatract regard for the 
law. The Fr^o^h, siuoo their great aooi&l resolution of 1789, 
yield to nothing but pgwer, wielded bj the man who, to use one 
of their own idioms, " has come .upi" {I'Aomne qui eat ' om'oe,) 
and who, by bis vorj presence,' furnishes tk'e best proof of ilia 
superiority. Submission to luU) means bopel^esness of resistaBCe. 
With all this, the French, eapecially the imddle classed (the - 
Sourgeoilie), like to be governed. Tfaey think th,ey have aright 
to demand a goTenunent ia return for being taxed ) but tJie gov- 
ernment they desire must be visible^t mnat display power. 
The wlole French nation is carried away by power ; and their 
facility for militaiy organization sufGciently determinea the nature 
(tf the one to which they most readily submit. France has no 
more . national inatitution than the army, which ia oonflt|uitly re- 
cruited from the whole people; he, therefore, who has the suf- 
frages of .the army, may be eertaiu to have ultimately the suffrages 
of EVanoe. Ah exception to this rule may exist in. Faria, 1^e seat - 
of nine-tentha of the intoUigence of France ; bnt even there the 
superior attainmoats oi the officers in certain branches of the ser- 
vice ownect them with tJie Aoademy.uid the men of letters. 

The French, army, besides being national, is democratic in its 
esaence, and so ig -the Fronob nation. The men of 1793 did their 
work ac completely as not only praOtioally to exterminate the . 
aiistooracy,.bnt the very idea of it in -the miada of the people. 

•rithout a, dlSerense. Th« titlaa of nobility couferted on Uie riotorioiu gtnenit 
«f the Fnnoh umj manly leire to oummemarat* thair desda, uid to stiranl&ta - 
(DiDlBticni. They ptrtebe of tha na6ure of orders (md decorationB with which 
it ii asnal to ooDuact lome penaioa K)r life. The times whoa prineipallties and ^ 
ktngdome wan diibribsted among the Tiotoiions geaenls of Fnnoa u« not 
Ukalj to ntarn { bnC it ia oertajnlj better to make prineea and dnkea oat of 
great generali, thu genarsJi out of great prlDoeC and dukee, a> the Trench 
muebalB bare repeatedly demonatrated to the inonduloas Aastrtans. 
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Thtf word" iSe^gTiew^', (Lord), except u applied to tte Dei^, or 
fipioQymcns with propriotpr, disappeared even from. the Diotiou- 
»ry.*: The terms " grand-numde" and " demirmonde" rather refer 
to position and wealth, than to any inherent or. hereditary quality 
of jnen or women. An army recruited from such a people, not 1^ 
enlistment but by conscription, from whicb none but the aged and 
infirm are esempt, wJlh no other rule of advancement but know- 
ledge, length of aervice, or individual merit, is an armed pEOpar- 
ganda ^- and such all Fre^oh armies have proved themselves since 
the First Bevolntion. In whatever cause French troops were en- 
gaged, their or^ganization and dieoipline always furnished a deno- 
cratio example to their adversaries, more powerful and lasting in 
its oonaequences than all the rea^ning of philosophers and' states- 
men. It is the Fr«ich armies which have carried the germ of 
modem political institutions into Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
and latterly also into Russia. They' commanders, risen from the 
ranks, defeated the men of historical renown and illastrloua de- 
scent; while the men, prompted by their social instmots, really 
fraternized with the people. The sociable nature of the French 
made friends for them wherever they went ; their organization — 
the type of modem French society — did the rest. - 

That tiie French democratic army should oheiish the lemem- 
branoe of the first emperor, is natural ; that they should transfer 
their affection to his nephew, proves that they thought him capable 
and disposed to do great things. The sentiment >of loyalty had 
nothing to do with it ; though a certain spite a^inst the National 
Guards, the embodiment of the bourgeoisie under Louis Philippe, 
was n^uiifested by the troops of the line on more than one occa- 
sion preyioos to the formation of the Second Republic. The army 
nnder the Citizen King — the officers called him the King of the 
Shopkeepers {roi des Boutiquiers) — Was occupied in Africa ; but it 
had no chance of signal distinction, and its Tewards were soanty 

* The Pttit XHctioniiaire de I'Academic Franfaite, adopted b; the 'Caqncil ot 
Pnblio liiatractioa m France, page 612, itSaee Seignmr aa foUowi: — "Mafter, 
proprietor of a country, of a 0ta.te, or of land.'* And then in braeketfl, afl obso- 
lelei ["a title formerlf Beetow^d on certain penans of dislliictiaD."] 
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Irjr the side of the ^leodid rctrifoutiou of industry. The Republio 
which' followed (Hd not improre ita condition ; while it proposed to 
prot^t and; in a measure at leastfto support the laboring classes 
at the expense of the State.- This last step, which wag conatreed 
into a war npon property, left to the Bepnhlic no Other sn^^ottcrs 
but the operatives of the large- towns. The peasantry, the large 
and Binall proprietofs, the clergy with whom the Republic was 
never on very good terms, and the -army were ready for a change 
of goveronjent. There might have^bden a diversity of opinion in: 
Paris i but the great mass o( population throughput France was 
undoubtedly in favor of the Empire, and proved it snbsequeutly 
by its votes. ■ - ' ' . 
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CHAPTER 11. 



' THE BST0LQTI0N8 IK OEBMAsT AJSD ACSTBIA, AND THS OAUSZS 
WHICH PSODUOBD TH£U. 

Tlje reyoJution of 1848 took a differeot direction ia Oenoatif . 
There, the leading i4ea which pervaded lil mi&da and all classes 
of.society-was union — the, reestablishmeiLt of a German Empire. 
It was only &fter the total failure to realize this national concep- 
tion tliat a smaU, party ia Oermanj declared foi a Gepublio. 
Germanj had never been revcdutioniied after tLe French fashion 
of 1793 J' the difierent olaasea of wotety bad not yet aestiraed 
towards each other that deadly hostility wbicb ezisted in France 
previons to-tiie year 1789,' and tie fourth estate — that of the 
laboring classes — ^was not jet ready to combine against the Bour- 
geoiaiei The relation between master-woikmea and journeymen 
partook, as it still does, of a patria^bici^ character. Tbe journey- 
men boarded for the moat part, lutb the master's family, and 
mairiages between joomeymcn and master's daughters uid widovrs, 
were among the most ordinary oecnrrences. Neither had the pro- ~ 
gross of manufactures, except in a few provioces, such as Silesia, 
Saxony and Westphalia, created that houseless and bomelesa class 
of society called '* operatives." The nobility, with few individual 
exoeptiona, had become impoverkhed by satooesaiva ware, the pro- 
perty of the clergy had been confiscated, or swept away dufkig the 
wftTS of the Keformation; 'while the smaller pi in cea .themselves, 
shorn of all substantial power and influence, bad scarcely an in- 
ducement to govern otherwise than economically to save their own 
and their cbildrea's patrimony. 'Some of them, as far as their 
scanty means permitted, became patrons of the arts xaA sciences j 
most of them guarded, at least externally, the rules .of propriety 
in private life. I?o striking antagpnism existed abywhere, and 
consequently^ no conspiracy to "threaten the Immediate subversioa 
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o£.tl)« goTernment. With great justice could Henry Heine, tbe 
dermui Aiistophanes, Bay of his counti; j : 

''W1k«re Oaks uid Lindan irem AbonAd, 
., No Bomui Bratni iriUbe-fcand. 
And if a Braliu roee to-dn;, 
JTd Cscar ba vonld Bud lo ili;."* , 

The leading idea of Germany, in 1848, v&b Union, and union 
is still the leading idea of the G«rraans< Under vhat fi>n& d 
gOTemment that union is to be acooinplisbed waa then, and is stjll, 
an open qneHtiou. Shonld tbe thought ever, be reaUied, it will 
probably be iif the &nn of a oonfederaoy, under one craitial head, 
be he Presidefit, King or Emperor. Oonaidering the consaivatiTe 
instinots of all the Tedtoula races, tbe streogfli and enduiatace of 
tiieir perSoual attaclnuents, the tnagnitude'and variety of interests 
seeding protection, and the habit of obedience contracted by t£e 
people through the progress of ages, the form first' adopted will, in 
all priAability, be that of Constitutional Monarchy. For this form 
of gOTemment the'Qermans aie nndouhtedly prepared, and it is 
Uiat which, if we believe their historianfe and eminent public writefs,f 
could hardly faU to insure to them the greatest amount of indi- 
vidual freed 01)1 consistent with safety from foreign intrusion. The 
"establiatment, in Germany, of a confederate Kepublk, would pro- 
bably lead to an immediate conflict with her powerful neighbors, 
and it would perpetuate the preponderance of the larger states over 
tbe smaller ones which, thus for, has been tlio principal source of 
all. tbe political misfortunes Vhich have befallen Uiat unhappy 
country. iThe Gonatitntional party in Germany is, at thi» moment, 
&r more njmierOus than' the Kepublioan'; because the transitioQ 
from the prefeent state to a federal monarchy seems to be con- 
nected with fewer dangers and difficulties, than that to a cpnf^^ 

■ "la Land dtr SOdtea mi/i dtr lAndtH, 
■ Wird niemali lich tin BmhujHida^ ' 
Und tcenn aucA ein SnUtu ymter hm vSr, 
Den CiBtarf&nd if nimma-mpXr,*'^ 
f SohlOBaer und Gerriniis. 
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rate ^ep^1>1^3.- Oormaay, it must be remembered, is a conntrj 
burdened with two thonsaDd years' history, already denaely popn» 
lated, «ith no other ontlet but emigratfon, and Te<}iiiriDg for its 
defen(!e, st all times, a Taige 'standing ariliy. The praotjc&l qnes- 
tion is not what frirm of go'remmenl is the most rational, the most 
' just to ^1 ; but simply~wh~at sort of goveriiment has Grcrmaay the 
power, at this time, to establish andto tawritain T 

The revolutions whieh, in 1848, took" place in Vienna, BerliBj , 
Dresden, Cassel, Darmstadt', &c., afte^ a sharp conflict with' the 
militai-y, ended all in the establishment or enlargement of repre- 
sentative forma of' government. In none of the States was the 
person of the sovereign exposed' to indignities or driven from the 
throne'- and this in spite of tSo example of the flight of liouis 
Philippe and the estahliahment of the French Republic. Bnt with- 
out any previous, concert, the people of all the States, in addition 
to their local representafive forms of governments, called for ft 
National' Parliament in which the people, hot the princes, were to 
be represented, and elections were accordingly held ior that pur- 
pose. The Pariiament met at Frankfort- ou-the-Maio, the place ' 
where the form^ Emperors of Germany w^re crowned, and wherv 
the Diet, composed escluaively of representatives 'of the- ruling 
princes, was wont to hold its sessions. The members of this latter 
Diet voluntarily surrendered their power into the hands of the 
Representatives of the People, and a new order of thing^'seemed to 
be at onee peaoeably inaugurated. ' 

T'o understand what followed, it is necessary to cast a glance at 
the history of Germany, since the peace of Westphalia (^648), and' 
to allude briefly to the condition in which the country was left by 
tiie Congress of Tienna (1815.) Previous to that period, Germany 
was an elective Empire, witii nEREDilABY PRiNOELr EtECToas; a 
oireum^anoe Which sufficiently accounts ,fbr the little power ever 
exwcised by the Emperofs thus elected by their merely nominal 
vassals. The peace of Westphalia, which followed the long religiouB 
war of the Refortnation, destroyed even thig shadow of sovereignty, 
by ooDceding to some three hundred princes and nobles of the em- 
pire the right of making treaties among themselves and with foreign 
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Foweis. Ftance and Sweden guarantied the conditions of tlii» 
treaty ; the former receiving AUace, tfie latter » part ot Pom*- 
rania, Bremen, Yerden and Wisnwr, for this pemldotis Bctvice. 
Nothing w^ secured to the people exoept the right of norship of 
the different con&Bsiona, in retHm for which the central power of 
Germany wm hopelesBly weakened, its influeaoe on the connollBof 
Europe proportionally diminished, and" Hs- western frontier exposed ■ 
to military incursioaa from Franoa. From that day, Germany 
boeame the battl«-$e)d of fitiropor'tbe .peace, of Westphalia^ the 
basis of a^ VEuropeau treaties nntil the^time of the French Bero- 
luiion. , ■ . ^ , 

The immediate Donaeque&ccs &i this new arravgemSnt was the 
attempt, on the part of the greater and more influential GerqiiaR 
' States, to eetablish theoiselTea as -IndependeBt Earopean Powers, 
by the-creation of courts, the appointtaient of misiatera and 'other 
diplomatic agents to foreign countries, and the assertion, as lar as 
circumstances permitted, of sbyereign rights. The two Gerjaan 
States which took the lead in this feloQious process against t^eir 
common -country, were Prnsua and Bavltriaj the fonner- leaning 
toward an alliance -with Hussia, the latter gene rally 'fighting on the 
nde of France. The death jtf Charles YI., which terminated the 
male line of the House of Hahsbnrg, finally opened to the geniuB. 
-0^ Frederic the Great, the road to the hereditary poaseesioDS of the 
German Emperors, while it favored the pretenaio^is of the Elector 
of' Bavaria to the German crown. The. wars whioh followed were 
civil wars, which wasted the Sflbstance of Germany while they 
broiight French and Busaien annies into the country, «nd destrojed 
tlie last remnant of central power. . By the cession of the Anstrlau 
Principalities of Silesia and Glata to Fruaaia, the latter became an 
European Military Kingdom ; the husband of Maria Therese, 
Francis Stepheri^ of the.House'oT Lorranne^ received nothing but 
.the shadow o( the German throne-. Fruseia, since the p.eace of 
Westphalia the he^d and ffout of the Frotestant States of Ger- 
many, became now the declared 71 val of Anstria ; the other German' 
States embracing the cause of pn^ or the other aa their limited 
views and scopeless statesmanship seemed to su^^est. ^ 

-U.eil:«l .by Google ■ 
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The wftr-betweeuiEnglanii and Prance (1755) foi the pora^asiim 
'Of their Nortli Amerioikn Colomes, led to a fresh rupture between 
Austria and Prnsaia ; the foftnec having, through Madame Pompa- 
dcnir, succeeded in eatablisbiog an alliabce with France, and 
Fyederie the 9reat having, on the ISthr January, 1756, entered 
into a treaty wifli George £1., fay^which the .two monarchs guar- 
antied t» each- o.ther their tespective poqgesiiona, and bound them- 
flelrea to prevent France from marobing troops into Germany. The 
Seveu Years'' rfai which followodj by engaging Prance in EnrOpe, 
.^eilitated ttie British conquest of Gaca'da, and insured the success 
of British arms in Ini^a; bat it ted to so complete a^iroatratian of 
Austria and Pruaaia, that in the peacffof Hubertiuburg (176S) 
both farties were obliged to ruoognize each other's possessions aa 
(hey were before tJte oommencemeat of the war. The war, th'ongh 
eo^ducted on a s.oaie much iilferior to the present rate of destsao- 
tlcn, had neverthQless ccnsumed a million of men. Prussia alone 
lost, in twenty-six battles, some 200 generals and superior officers, 
llOjOOO. men in tilled an<i wounded, and 350 cannon. The losses 
of Austria were even greater, and herflnances have ever since been 
in a shattered condition.- These, then, were the consequences of ' 
disunion: — a ruined and divided country, with a northern and a 
sontKem power struggling for predominance. What a lesson this 

Tb France, who has profited by it, and we may add, to (he United 
States!— 

The first Prep oh Revolution found Germany under the govern- 
ment of three hundred masters, who themselves depended for pro- 
tection either on Austria or Prussia, -or on their alliances with 
foreign Powers. 'For a time the common danger affected, a union 
ftmong them j but in the war' that ensued, Piusaia, conceiving the 
integrity of her pro^ces threatened by Austria, signed a separate 
treaty of peace with France (Basel, 5lh April, 1795) which cedfed 
the left bsnk of the Rhino to the French Republic. Austria, thus 
left to herself, was afterwards ■eoropelled to conclude, the peace of 

' Canjpo-fonsio (1797), and revinged herself oh Pfussta >y not only 
confirnling, in the seordt articles of that treatj^, the oeaaion of the 
left bank of the Rhiae with-the fortress of Mentz, to France, bnt 
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alflO' obtaining stipulations frooi tliat Power against t1}« htii]«.0Z- 
fansion of Prussia. Napoieob I., inlSOS, seenis to have oanied 
out tbese ECpret stipulations bj sizing bn HanoTer, whibb. tlie , 
I^ruBsians bad oceiq)ied, in 1801> in, return, for, nhich Prnsaa- 
roFused to enter the coalition of 1805, between Kngland, Austria, 
Sijredeu ^d Bossia, and demand^, i|i 1806, tb^t France sbotfld 
give np HanOver and anqex it to Prussia. Tbe ctoiseqaeDceB of 
tbis new division were that Austria va^ aeparatelj^eaten at An9- 
teilitz, and PniBaia at Jcna,.^liile Hanover was divided] and a 
part of it incorporated into tlie newly formed kingdem^f West- 
phalia. Hanover haa -since, by the Congreas of Vienna, been 
erected into fin ind^udent kingdom ; . bat the mutual hatxed b4-- 
titeen Prussia and Hanover, ansing from these transactions,; has 
oontioned and has bad mnobHo do with the condnct of the BkO£NT ' 
OK Fbttsbia.. during the war wbioh has. just terminat«d for an un> 
oertain period. . . . ■ , _ 

The example of Pnisaia was quiokly followed by oth6r Oerinan 
States. Bavaria, Woitemberg, Badeu and Saxony united with ^ 
elder Napoleon in his wars against Austria, and received provinces 
4nd titles in reward for their German defection.- In this mannerj . 
Germany received four new kingdoms out of the spoils of ber unfor- 
tunate wars i while her territorial limits disappeared, even as a gen- 
graphical division, from the map of Europe. The greatest Gennafl" 
historian, marks this " periqd.of lowest degration" by stating that 
ministers of the smaller powers of Germany might be seen in Paris 
co.urUng tbe mistreescts of- French Generals, in order, through their 
influence, to obtain for their masters the.privtiege of robbing theur 
German subjects aqdneighborsi Then followed the establishment.of 
the confederation of the Rhine, of which the Emperor N^oleon was 
the Protector^ and, as a necessary consequence of it, Iheabdicatipn 
of Francis II. (6th Auguat. 1806) as .Emperor of Gerlaany, and 
his assumption of the imperial cro^ of Austria, -as Francis I. . 

Once more .(in 1809) Austria made j^. effort to regain ber lost 
position ; nearly all' tha States rf Germany assisted. ^e-Emp^ror " 
Ifaptdeon in patting her down agqia. When^he great Freuob 
army was destroyed in Basua, itwaa.tiot the German Cabinflls, 
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bat the Pfedple, who, niaed the Batlonal atandftTd. To what extent 
tbe-Gflnnan ^inc^ bad forgotten their duty toward their country, 
was eshibiled m the long hesitation of Austria to jcin the coali- 
tion,* in the reluctant' moTementa of the kings of Bavaria and 
Wuitemberg, who deserted Napoleon only after the fortunea of 
war had decided against him, and in the oondoct of 'th^King of 
Saxony,' who remained his faithful ally to the last. The invasion 

- of Franco led to th»pea«<3 of -Paris (1814) and to the Congress of 
Vienna. At that Congress nothing was done for the subatan- 
tial unioQ of Germaajr ; while both Austria and Pmasia tried to 
establish 'themselVes as great European Powers ; the former by. 
extending her possessions and iafiuenee in Italy, the latter by add- 
ing to h^' pssaeaaions and influence in Germany. The nintaal 
jealonsy-<^ Anatris and Prussia was as much -manifested during 
~the Congress as it had been dnring the previous wars. Anatria 
had a-&ithfol coadjutor in England ; Prossia leaned toward Rns^ 
eia. It #aa by thb Unfortunate dualism which destroyed the 
influence of- Germany, tiiat Talleyrand, the representative of 
.France, snoceeded in establishing the kingdom of the Two Siciliea, 
and seonring.its orown to a Spanish Bourtion. The re establishment 
of the, kingdom of Poland, though advocated hy Russia, was 
'abaq^oned, and in its stead the Dnchy of Warsaw only erected 
inta a kingdom of that namit, itith a separate conatitution, nndsr 
Rnafiian aupremacy: Craeovia, as an independent Repnblie, was 
placed under the protection of the AiJ-A contracting Pov>en. Pms- 
Bta, which claimed the whole of Saxony, waa defeated in'that de- 
mand and received, in its atead, ahoat a third of the territory of 

^ that kingdom and the Provinces of the Rhine, with a part of West- 
phalia.'. The Palatinate was given to Bavaria ; Lnxembnrg,' a 
German province, was given to' Hdlaad, Slesvigh-Holsteih re- 
mained with Denmark:, which claimed even the Hanseatb Towns ^ 
of Hamborg and Bremen, {a proportion which, for atime,'was 
seriously entertained by An8tria,)snd such' 'a disposition made 

* Hetternich, for a luag time, le«D«d tovard FrftniK, aad it wta onlj Ihe d>- 
maod of Kapoleon thftt LAuatri» should join bim witd bar wbola'kvulable force, 
whioh indnoeS him to egpoase tbe canae of Ibe Alllei. 
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of the other stotes wad prorinoes ot QBrmtay, tluit Ae "politi- 
cal geography of that eonntry has ever unce ^n a poEile to 
dii^omatiBts. We will not here allude U> the chnge of bribery 
that haa been preferred agunst some of tha Flenipotentiariee <k the 
Qreat Powers, which thus kid the fotmcTatioa to the new public 
law of Eorope. It suffices, for our pteseiit pHrpose, to stato that 
Austria, which presided oTer the delibentiona of the Coag^resB, ^d 
not propose a single measure tending toward the nnicm of Germany, 
and that the Oennanic Confederation, the nuser«bU sobstitate Ibr 
It, out with Uie mOBtTTiotent oppodtion On .the part (^ the German 
prinoes, and was finally only aooeded to, when the retam of Jfapo- 
leon from Elba imposed- peremptory meaaores for their oqmnoii 
defence. _ .■ . J 

The Germanic Confederation was from the beginniiig, Ukd.is to 
thi^ day, nothing bat - an 'institution tot the ^military -d^er^ oi 
Germany. It is utterly incapable of any aggreauve moyement, and. 
posseflses, on that account, bat little political power. It is an 
association of prince? for their -mutual protection ^d safety, 
notlung more. In it the diffocent f rinoos hare ncarly'tbe same 
rights ; bat on all questions of moment, Austria and Prussia, when 
unitod, lead the Diet asEnrope^ Powers, or condemn it, when 
divided, to hopeless inactivity. As Anstria and Fruesls, of lato 
years, hare been constantly divided, the Confederation has done 
nothing ; its previous acts refer only to the limitation of ibe liber^ 
of the press, and the interferenbe Willi other liberal- institntions 
proposed or introduced by some of the emaJW States. It enjoyed 
at no time the confidence or respect of the people, and soaro^y 
.that of its own membeiB. . ' 

To perpetuate the -dualism of Austria and Prussia, the fonner 
enured the Germanic Confederation only with twelve mUlions of 
iBT subjects, out of the thirty-seven or eight whi^ she actually 
possessed previous to tlie recent war ; while Pmssia, to balance the 
aocoont, was only permittad to cpme in with a Hke number; 
although the Austrian provinces excluded were Hunga^an, Scla- 
vonic, and It^ian provinces, while East and West Prussia, which 
were not adnutted into the Confederation, are essentiaUy German 
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<and, as enolr, entitled to represeotation at the Diet.*' HoUand, 
byviftne ef the Dnchj of linxembnrg, md'Denniark, by vir- 
tde of Slesvigh'Hol&teiD, became members of the Diet ; while, 
to render ite composition as beterogeDeous as possiblQ, the smaller 
States were permitted to eBtAblleh representatiTe forms of govern- 
meirt at home, to bring them either in direct conflict with Anstria 
and Pmssia, (>i,'ae the case might be, to oblige thorn to seek Uie 
protecijon of 'these Powbra against . their own anbjeotB. The fbnf 
tree cities, Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeo, and Frankfort, which en*. 
'ter6d tlie Gonfederaoy, were ereoled into independent Kepnbliea, 
in order, as Mettemicfa sarCasljoatly remarked, by tbmc example 
" to'conTiiKe the GeneaoB of their incapacity for Belf-govemment/' 
Mettemioh's aim in establishing the-QennaDio Confedmtion', 
was to use the Oerman Statm as a iiulwark agiunst Franopg' and, 
at, the same' time, to. confine Fmasia to herpresent territoriahlimTtq. 
By this means, and by pressing on G.ermany, at all oonTcnient 
timee, aa an independent 'pover, Aostria' attained the sams 
tapremacy> On the- Rhine and Dannbe Whio~h she sought, and 
seonred, in Italy by separate treaties wflh -Aa smaller Statoa, and 
~ by the righttomaintaingarrisonBitt some of the principal fortresses 
of Oentral Italy. Prassia, when H suited Anstria, conld be the 
execat«i of h^ will, and thereby lose popiUarity- and inflnence 
with tbesm^er States; bnt independently she eonld do nothing 
without exciting snepicion and alarm. Hettemich took-oare to.con- 
^nce the smalldr" princes of Oermany that the mission of Austria 
was tJie extension of Oetman power into Italy and on the Danube ; 
while Pmssia, too small by herself to maintain her position as a 
Great European- Power, mast seek enlargement at tiie expense of 

* The prorinoe^ of Aagtria repreaentea' In tbe Diet, sre 1]ie STch Daclif of 
- Aoitria, the Dnoh; of StTria, the KingdoA of niyria, the Coiratr of Tjroli the 
Eingdom of Bohemia, Ote HergrftTate of Morayle, with AiuMsn SiteaU, tnd ' 
the Baabieg of Aneohiriti and Zator, in OalliciL Prasaia hu entered the Cou- 
federadoD 0QI7 for the. proTiaoes of BTondeDburg, FonKronia, Siteeia, Saxonji 
Wes^halia and Bheniah FrniBia. Anstria has tirelTe out of tbirty.leTon mil- 
IloDi, ProBBia, hrelTa oat of uventeea milliona of her aoltieela repiewnted la 
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her German neighbors. Thus in^ the disnnbn of Gennanj:^ which 
ba«l o&need bsr-min'diiring the progresa of two entin oentutiea, 
not only perpetaiated, but aotnally reorganized hy ihe Coagrese of 
VieflDa. Tht niimber of masters, ti) be ehre, was reduced to thirty- 

' ei^t; bat these were < jealons and distfuatful of each other, and 
Dotbonitd together even' bji material jnteraets. Kaob- State -had 
its separate CDmmemid laws, ite -own tariff of dnties, ita OBstom- 
honses, and ita own fioNioial policy. The «UpulatioDS of the Con- 
gr^ssin regard to titS free navigation of Oertmui riyere arf to this 
day wholly disregarded, with no power anywhere to enforce ^nl 
for the beaefit of the entire country. • ■ . 

0oe good T^lt ouly^vaaobtidDed from thie division (^^rmany 
among many nuksters ) but it is -an important and lastiogonel It 
has created a gieat many snudl jresidencca, seats of education and 
learning, of the arts and of oiviUEation generally* Many of Ha 
smaller prjnoes, too w^ak to aim at conquest or aggrandieement, 
Bought lasting fame in the establishment of aeademies and uniTGl^ 

- sities, in > die endowments of libraries, and in ths'proteotion bf 
aftista and men of lett^. While Paris, London, Milati,Nand 
Naples envied eaofa other the possession of a prima donna or a 
prima, ballerina, Berlin, Munich, Weimar, and Heidelberg en- 
deavored to' capture from each other some celebrated professor of ' 
cheon^try or geohtgy. Each small capital of Germany has become 
a seat ot ^per4or ednoation and refinement^ of etady and taste. 
The capitals of France, England, and Bossia may present greater 
oOnoentratioa of intellect and genius, but there is certainly no 
-coontry in Enrop« where oivilization, learning, ihe fine acts, and . 
trne hnmauity in thought and feeling, are so generally difitised as 
in Gernliany. Tbe diffusion of knowledge and the habit of thought 
act even all checks on the arbitrary power of princeq, and this in 
spite of a shackled press and imperfect political institutions. There 
seems to be a moral standard by which princes and people, nobility 
and clergy, fear to be condemned. 

The long peace which followed the Congress of Vienna bad a 
most favorable effect on the development of German indnfitry, and, 
with a peopleso eminently active and frngalj soon led to the acan- 
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mnhtion of wealth. Most' of the States lotioduoed order &nd rega- 
l&rity into-theiT. fin&Dces, promoted'' iutmial.improyemente, snd 
faoilitateii aonmieree. 1o. do this moM affeotnally, Hid Customs 
or Tariff league (Zollverein) vas formed t^y Prussia, in CQnjiiDotion 
wiUi nearly all the smaller Oermaa States for the purpose of 
^at^y taxing the products of for^gn indoatry on tiie frontier, 
and leaving the isterAal oommerce 6f t]ie coBntty f^ from the 
Texationfl and exacliotis of coUeotors anS inspector*. This was 
ondonbtedly the best Aing ever proposed "by Prussia to Glannany. 

' It was at least an approach to national asaimilataon and union ; and 
as Pmsaa-justly claimed to represent the League in all commer- 
otal treaties with foreign Powers, ^e acquired by it no small. 
amount of additional prestige in Europe. Anstria,'at first, opposed 
the League and revised to join it ; but she has, within the last €ew 
years, made' dedperate efforts and submitied to many pecnniary 
saerifioeSf to be' admitted as one of its members. But neither 
states nor individuals have the power to do things at their conv&- 
ni^Qoe^. They junst act at the proper time, or lose the opportunity 
forever. -Bankrupt Austria will now find it difficult to form, a 
oommeicial league 'with the solvent States of Giennany. 
.- The revoTntjon of 1830, which led to a change of dynasty in 
Sranbe, and to &g: separation of Belgium from Holland, agitated 

, niany of thb smaller States of Germany ; but «s the prinoes seamed 
to yield, it led to'nothing deserving the name of- revolution. The 
agitation was confined to individual States, the people, in their sim- 
plidity, actually believing that liberal inslJtntions could be ialzo- 
dnoed and secured in anyone of them without .the oonseEt and. 
active coopwation. of all the others. The Besolutions of the' Diet 
of 1833, to which some pf the smaller princes themselves Unwill- 
ingly .assented, pnt an end to this deln»on, and prowd the a1^ 
surdity of Ihe idea of reform independent of Prussia and Austria. 
The^iowirrection in Poland, the most serions oonseqaeace of the 
f'renoh revolution of 1830, found a strong ^oho in the German 
heart)' hut 'when Poland had fallen, and the, reactionary movement 
had commenced in Prance, the hopelessness of'«ll Airtber strng^e , 
prodnoed. once more that' deceptive state df' quiescence 'irtuch 
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monan^ to thefr oost, haw Tcpetttedly mistaken for Bobmue^an. 
Then <eaine the. French revolQt«w of, 1846, whidi, as if by an 
flegtrio spark, oonmlsed all (Germany, iaclading Prnsna luiil 
Aostria AemselTes. ~ ' 

Vp to 1848, Gennamy looked upoa Fiance m) the poUtiioal motor 
of iGnrope; but die oxperienee of 1830 had taught the -G^rmaiis 
not.torely.toonmehon the staHlity of Iheir French n«ghborB. It 
Sad oonrinced tJiem that, as their history and condition differed 
esaentially &om thatof Franoe,institntionBof a different character 
were required for Ibeir progress and welfare. -- Th^^aimed &t 
' liberty^ but conceiVed it to be. something more than poUtaoal 
equality,' uid thought it indispepsable to their safety firsC to estab- 
lish nnioo. among 4faemselTeB. Tbe first French Bejrablio had 
.devoloped a fearfnl military momentum; might not the second 
follow in it8foote|cps} And wb^ if Russia, armed to ^Ihe t&etbt 
threatened to intetsene 1 Tbe whole past history of Germany was 
a seriea of calamities arising from the want of i^nion ; union, there- 
fore, was to be the first ofiepriug of revolution. In regard to this 
one idea, all Germans were agreed ; bat how to realize it was* the 
question, for the solntipn of which no. orgapi^ng geniaE| appeared 
in the Parliameiit of Frankfort. The deputies ^m thV smaller 
States found they could do nothing, those of Fmseia and Austria 
wev mutnally jealous of each other. The doalisiH of Fmssla^arid ^ 
Austria, which prevented the anion of the Princes, was equally 
manifested by tiie representatives of the People. ' The German 
Empire was. to be reestablished on a Constitiitional basis, the Ger- 
man Confederation was to" be re-epnstnic ted- of representatives of 
the £eo{^ ; 'bnt who was to be at the bead of this Confedfracy 1 
A small prince with no power was out of tbe question ; it must there- 
fore be aiuAustrian or a Pmssian Prince. But might not a piling 
Prince, with an army at his command, use his power and infioence 
to subvert the liberties of the 'pe<^le ? Was the E?mparor of Aus- 
tna willing to submit to Prussia f Would the King of Prussia 
o«iBent t« become a sulyeet of the Emperor of Anstria ? To avoid 
these complioatioDS and diffioalties (t^e then^t of employing /orc«, 
t» oompel ubpussion, never entered the loyal G«rnian .mind,) 
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Arch Snk^ John of Aastria, uncle to tli0 Emperor E'erdinaod, vas 
elected ViCAB of the Eipptre — a step vhich has since been bitt«rl^ 
regretted, and-whioh oitl; afforded ' tune' fbr the development and 
success of the rSactbnary moveinent. There are those who believe 
that the Prince, now the Regent of Prussia, aspired to that dig- 
nity, and there are' many who wish tliat he had been elected ; but 
the histKtrical reminiace'ncei conneeted nith the House of Habsburg 
prevailed in the Patliament, and the emaU Ai'otion which 9iw no 
other remedy for all evils but the establishmeiit of s Gtamsn Con- 
federate Kepublio, was voted down. 

' Arch Bnke John was more of 'an Austrian statesman than his most 
srd^it friends had ^ven-him credit for ; his achievements consist- 
ing rAae&y lb delay »nd proerastinatioo. With great skill did he 
pr^^it immediate aotjon on the veied question aa to Irho ehottld 
bially be ruler iii Germaiiy ; Affording, in the mean time, scope fbr 
the disenseion of' minor topics, snob as the disposal of the Duofaies 
■of Slesvigfa-ITolstein, the creation of a German' navy, perhaps the 
reannezation of' the former German provinces of Alsace and Lof- 
Taine. During all this time the 'Vicar and his Parliatnent remained 
without an ariby and withoat a treasury ; all real power remained 
with the Emperor-of Austria, the King of Prussia, andthe'sove- 
leigns of the stnaller BtateB. 'When the orcwn was at last offered 
to the King (rf Prussia, the reaction bad already been sueoeaaftil, 
and he declined to accept it. The Parliament a£ Frankfort^i shorn 
, of its power and isfiaenoe, finally broke up-: its 'rq)ublican ramp 
assembling at Stuttgart, •where they finally quietly dispersed. As 
a last resort, an attempt was made to establish a Bepublio in tb6 
Duchy of Bodeh, with the hope, no doubt, of inducing other 6er- 
man States to follow the example. The nlilitsry joined the move- 
meut in a body, tuid an ^med iDt«rvention on the part of Prussia 
was the consecjnence. Some thirty, according to others; sixty 
thguBiHtd men, under'the immediate command bf .the Prince of 
Prussia himself, invaded the Daohy, which defended itself wi^ - 
eonaiderable valor. At the battle of Wagh&nsel, fke Pmasiana 
werebealen back with great slaughter;" but a regiment of'Baden 
Dragoons refusing to pursue the retreating enemy, the prestige of 
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Tiobory was lost, and witli it the oonfidenoe of BoooesB.' The 
Duchj was subdued, the fugitive Grand Duke reinstated in his 
poBsessiouB, and the popular moTement in G'eiw&ny oheoked for an 
inde&nita period. 

During all this tiioe Austria went through a faarful orisia. 
Hungary, which for four oanturies had enjoyed a separate, consti- 
tutional government, {the enqwrors of Austria were only kijtga. 
(^Hungary) and which had succeeded iu obtaining a separate minis- 
try,looated in her own ca|iit&l (Buda), began to distrust the sincerity 
of the Emperor, and, after many remonstrances, undertook to estab- 
lish her entire national indepcndenoe- This morement was the more 
destructive to Austria, as Hungary haa always been coneddered th« 
most considerable, and at the same time the most warlike, part of . 
her empire, and because ,the whole Hungarian army at once joined . 
.the insurrection. Hungary was lost to Austria, and bad to be 
reconqner(id. Twice had the Hungarians heroically beat«n baiA 
the whole Austrian host, and if they were at last defeated, it was . 
only through treason* and by the intervention of. Bussia. The 
Italian Provinces Qf Austria had previously risen and i^p^iyed' 
the standard of indepwdenoe..; the King of Sardinia, Charles 
Albert, having entered Lranbardy at the head of 40i000 men. 
TuBoany, Naples, and the tapal- States had also joined the na- 
tion^, insurrection; but the battles of Bivoli (July, 1848) and 
Novara, (March, 1849) after, many partial successes of the Fled- 
montese, finally decided agunst the nationals, and reestablished 
Austrian domination in JJpfci Italy. ' Charles Albert, with' his 
oharaoteristic chivalry, sought death on the field of battle ; but 
not finding it there, abdicated the throne in favor of hb son Victor 
Emanuel II., the present king. He died a few weeks afterwards, 
tfti from his country, in Portugal-; leaving no other bequest, to 
his loyal Mid generous people, than a liberal constitution, which 
his son has since faithfully maintained. Venioe, now isolated, coo- ' 

' ■ AD doabta aboqt the coDdoet af GeS^ey an now iX an cud ; for ha liraa on 

Bn.AuBlriui peniioD at KUgeDftirt, and liia name, at tke commenceauDt of tha 
Ut« v.ar, vu even auggeitad in high court drtloi for Commandar-in-Chiaf of 
tha AnJtrian arm j. ' 

upi:«ivGooglc 



haA ,entetwdIlqmp"(3*JnJy,1849}r and had tbt.lanor of being 
-ttie tae't IteliitB eify vbichV(24th'' Angru^t^ 184S,) t^eiMbed the'-- 

siroid. drawn for. q^tioDat.ipdepend^j^.' /' ■, 

Sot'^italum^tn^^Bforli^ty and national indtpsi^snM, 

is not-ftH MKlatfld fagi— an hiotd^ BAH?d forffe b^ the reTolntton , 

cif.lS^S'^' It AODiffie^ced wkh Uia close of the l^t century, &ad 
' oOBtiaaefli arith mBraneraU^ saor^eed of Mood ^ul f r«Hrnce, ftf to ' 
.'ths |^ef^t.tiioe'. Howevepsi^nlyjaperfieUXsbs^rTeFa^dtMd- 

eia'twij ^ci.te-i^mk of the i]Mdec!Q.I(9jia7w..utd theiT'Ac 
. mentsj, pa etbei p^^le of Euri^ hasi in-moders timas, dhawn n^e^ ' 

.%'00)iBtaiit dayotioa.to ab ^eVated >deat Baiib poww of 'Cadiiraaiio . 

fflide*"trigic mfefortnnes, and Bh^ -^an nnl^lceii^jfit; undei: c^r- ' 

eoia^iteceff iHii<ib Vo^d hai^^lriTeB eiretj'pthw.iutian to fra^^^ 
■ despjur.*"." ,.■,..•;■•"■_■,■ "- "" ■.""''■"' 

. -•-Mao; ^rcnir'aiadsn tlaii(iii-CaiifIsto,''>i]dg<n^af iM^onljbyths obcftUilg' '. 

, jaQ'smd^M^derD <W)i for'TslaableMiguiBliof t^einMC^.of1b«<lria«»tlE - 

', litijnultj^^ of 'iiuii«<)«,',ma;. entertuQ .diffeis^l -fieltonB o£ th^ mad^m JlaJiuis. 
Wlfli Ihess gepUstetft; *tio iaoW open Burops from the *iQaoW Of > j»fliMff 
~«M>Br &oip'^e V^ or&etogeif&Mli, irewmiot eBCsriiita ft filbBsaiaa,' i^ 
-nQat-iiMe<Miil7 leave thetn to tbauijiQiiaDWUidi'oini.tipiBi*^'..- ;^. - 
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CHAPTBE III. 



JOS DrvreiOSet* ITiliX"'S<?*lTHB JfSACB OF^ClaECHT ro THE 

, ' The present clyoastifes of Itajy, wilh the only eieeption^of th&f 

, of I'ieimontj -owe their-dr'igtn to the wars of the Spanish succeBsion 

, and the peace of Iltrecht (I713i) The House of Savoj, atone, dites 

baci to the jear lOO'O. .■ Its anoestora' were probably Burgnadlan 

/ npblea;^the present, Prinoe Koyal (bprn 1844) being named affer , ■ 

■ Humhtrl, yfhf) dieij in 1050.. Ge'irajan historians fcelicTe -theHonae ■. 

of S^Toy' to be. of Sfixon origin ; deriving it even from Wjttekind, 

'the great opponent' of Charlomagne; thoiigh the Pieditiontese thenj- 

eelves, that is, the people'on the-si^athof Mo'ntCenis and St,,Ber-. 

■ oard were of Celtic ortgio, and at. all- times:, distingQlHhedL'as'ft • 

heroicENoe. .tKi6 p^opleof the plains are deBCendantaofthelHro- r 
: nans, llo'mtcns.&Dd Lombards. At thfibegiimtag of the-wftr fof 
' ,' fihv Spanish gucoessiDo, Loui? SI V.' conferred npon his. ally, Ama-' .- 
deae H. Cake of Savoy, (be rank of Frepeh Qeneralisaimo: in Italy ; . 
■but -tha D'nKe foreseeing' Ks 'rflja if the King of France beowne 
master of licunbardy, which theb extended to within a few milesof 
OeiKia, tcA-med an alliance with Austria, and obtained, in return ' 
forthis service, first,, by the treatyjDf Montferrat, Alessandria, the 
valley of the Sesia, and the 'Lomellina, '{niear Morfatai] and 
■aeoQndly, by.the. ti-edtyof Utrecht, ,(1713,) the Island- of Sieily-^. 
^ Savoy proper Va» also re^oredvto him, witi the Albs aa its frontier 
bgainat France, Austria received the diminisbed' Buchy of Milan, 
N^ples'and the Isl^^ of 'Sardinia.. -'(The. lalanj of lJotaca,,bad, 
soma for ty-ftve Jeara -preyigiM, by the BepnUio of -Genoa, been 
sold to FranoeJ. Thilippa y<, of Spain,' otratber-liia^wfe,,Eli»ft-' 
\ beth of Parma, recooqwered Sioily m. 1717; but waft -fbrced after- 
- wards to cede it to Austria who, in exchange, gave the woiilhless' 
Island of Sardinia to Ftedniont; ftt the war for t^e PoHsIieuo* ~ 
jjeoeipn, (178^) Sipain omquered both N&ples and ^iIy,andT^. 
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Wned both coaqaeetB h tbe treaty of Tieina (17S6) Tor tfae Xnftnt 
Doa Carlos, wboi after his'Booessioa to tbe tbione of Spain, left tits 
- kingiWi of th« Two Sicilies to liUtbiTdfloaFerdinaucfi with thecon- 
ilitioa that it should never again be united to Spain. Piodrnqnt, 
. viiich' had mded Spain «od France in the last war, "and nfaish had 
been }»vnH9]^d the wbol^ of LomWdyt had. to be-Batiafied with 
Mevaraand Tortona, to'*hich'Were eiibBequently,.at the peace of 
A}ikC)tapeUB(lT4g,)added^eeeaof PaviaandNovara. Tus- 
canj, after the -deatli of the last Medici, ^1737,) was ^ven to 
■Prancia Stephen of Lorraine, husband of Itlarie Tlieresa^of AnsJ 
tria, as t tecuiuh-gfnilure of Austria, that -is, with the ooiidition 
tjiaf the Orand Duchy, in the abaenee of other heirs, shoold fall to 
tjte Arch I>uk« of Austria next to him who inherits the throne of . 
tfae' Empiro; ' Parma was, by AttstriA, surrcjldered t« the infiint 
Philippe, of. Spain, to wbich Sardinia a!86 surrendered Piacpnla ; 
iMtli Austria idtd Sardinia ' cWming fo this day, in the abaeqce of 
otbor hein, the snocession in that Dnohj.* by t^iese dirUions and 
linbdrrisions, ail hereditary Italian thronei, ;with tlie only excep- 
tion of Mttdenai were Tjceupied by fctfeignm;. Milan, Ttiscaiiy and 
Maatna fey German^ (Habshargers )) Naples, Sicily apd Parqla by- 
S^anieb BaorboBSiPiedaiont and Sardinia by . the Houneof^'SaToy ; .., 
diO' R^ublica of Venice, Genoa and-L'ucoa, and tbe Papal throiie' 
alone, had remained Kalian.' Finally a son of Maria Theresema^ 
ried, in 1769, Maria B^itriee irf Bate, hefeditary Princess' of 
Hodi^a, by which that UsC Italian Honso of Priqoes '^as also r6- ' 
piaoed by an. AusUian. Sucb was Oie condition of Italy previotis 
to the Feenoh ReTolirtiion-^tle result aot of-ber guilt, bat of the 
warq between Eng^d, Prance, Anstri^ and Spainj for Enri^)eaa' 
- Btqiremacy.t ' Jet Italy vas h^pier is tboae d^ys than she has ' 
since .bceQ_ by the conscitmsnoss of her .degvadatida, and the conr 
Btant eflbrtaof bet people ta escape from it. Bemarkabl«, fdr 
that {)eHdd, is tbe attempt made by Cardinal OiraiM, tinder Pope 

■ • Thcso'-cUima aiB nowprohaltlj «ltlBd foreior. 
t Engird Required, , in iliep8MeirfPir«>ht,i3ib™lt«r,tf«iTfoiindlBnil,IIud- . 
' idO'b Ba; and the Island at SL ChriBteplter, white Frviso.agrwd t^ domajigh 
. UfBfortiao«lii>iu""orJ>nBliri',., - ■ ■ ' J -, ' , ... /. 
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'. PiiiB.'Vl., fo'Unt/eotf i^ Jtafi^H Sloi«t in ti Genfederaey, tinder ' . 

■ the Pretidency.ofike FatAtTofiAeCAureh — fui idea'afaalogons to ■ 
tbftt BOtf again inggeBted hj tlie Emperor Mapofeoo, and t^xiut to 
berealixed. ~ , -, '."■''• 

-^ Thft Freutii HevolBtion, ani the, Empire -wbioh fdloved, pro- ' 
4it.e<d in no otiter oountE7,mate''ilDpQTtitsfr changes .ttiasnit It^y.' 
In thefirstpkce, ^e. French «reoted annmbenof AnallBepublics, 
inocteled after t&e st&^ard%f France, then the^ anite^ tdiese &o- ' 

■ ■ pnbliGB .again into larger -OQ^, wbicli in turn wece. tiiMiBfotnieS 

into kiogdows vittt goVernineiitft mote or lees national, jet^der .. 

'pendent on France. - Th« Bepublitn. of Venice, Lucoa and Genoa, 
disappeued vitb .d» Pnobies of Toacanj, Parina> Modeta, ^c,- ~ 
The King x)f I^plea was driven to the Island of Sicily) where h6 
maintuned lumsetf partly hy Rumaa, but chiefly by British pro-. 
, feotioni vbile thaKingofl^ediuiuit, after fmhonOrablereBiBtapcei.' 
which challenged even the adnuratioa of General Sonaparte, withr 
drew to .the Island of Sardinia, tiedmont and Savoy -were l.ost'by 
the- refusal of the' Kin^uf SArdiaia.tcsigu thesqjarate tr«afy of 
BiiEel. Yenice disaj^eared without a blow, and was, by t£e Ir^ftl^ 

' (^ Cai^)o-fiDTmioj£rst ^ven to Austria, hnt a^rwaids-nnilcd to 

.. the Kingdom of Itsly. {*anna'fdl with the. driving of the Bottv- 

' bons from Spain ; the Papoi States, .after variena Tioiasitndes, wue. 
united to Frimce. i few amall Prioci^itieB were given away ils : 
presents to French Marshala.and. Diplomatists* . -'. 

Before Napelaon marolied into Ejiseiai Italy wns divided «s fij- 

. Iowa ; — Two und a half millions of- f iedmontese, h&lf 'a million of 
■C^enoesejkajf a million of Pamieae and MirdeneBe, throe and a half 

- millions of Tuscans and Bomana, twi^hutidred thousand Coiuoans, 

foEff hun die 4 thousand Savoyards, and the-Count^.of Nizza^jwith 

. tiKi'hiui£ed thousand inhabita^t^i wOTe' annexed to France ; seven 

siillions of lMmbards,VencdaBe,Bcmagnales,Modencsa,.Istrians, 

-Soii& Tyroliitos and k^abitautsof th^ legations; Were'unitedisto 
the E^ingdom of It^j, uddpr Eugene BeAuhamais, adopted son of 
Napoleoh; tbe Eingdomof N^l$a, with ,five liiiUionS moT«,' was 

* foBta Corvo 14 litunUI BtrBidbtteg B«naT«it/ta laUeJTahd,' 
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presided ovAt by Jo&oIuid Munt, who had married Nspoleotf'B 
youngest water." . One of tbe-ihree principal Ulands-^Sicily— .wm 
siill retaijied by. the offsprings of tbe Spaniah IJourbons; the other, 
Sardinia, by the King ^i Sardinia ■„ while Malta had, been taken 
poMesaion of by the British. . The expnlaion of the Anatrians fl'oni 
,' Italy had been accompanied ty no apeeial act of tyranny or cruelty-, 
it was snoply the coBseqiiesce of Napoleon's victories. The King 
of 9ari)iiiia bad been driven from Piedmont with tbe regret of hii 
subjectg; but in Naples, after the momeDtjiry Victoriea of Snwajioff 
scenes were enacted under King Ferdinand and Queen Caroline^* 
whieh filled all Europe with horror, .and laid the first foundation 
to that series of sanguinary tragedies by wbich the Spanish Boiir- 
bons have since soiled the pages of bistpry.-t; When the Papal 
States were to be disposed of-, the SaoheaA of Parma, afterwards 
Qneen of Etr^ria, a Spanish Bowbon, proposed nothing leas than 
to seise ^poD the whole patrimony of St. Peter i Fesfirring to his 
. Hotipess- the Island of Sardinia, the last, refage of theehiralroTU 
HoTiBeof Batoy. England, tq^ preteet the king, proposed to .garri- 
son the Island trith B^ritish troops i but Charles Emanuel IV.| 
declined the offer . by fiercely demanding." whether the British 
ministry was "mistaking him for a Sindoostanic Nabobi" 

It wastluriog this period of miafortnne for Austria and Pied- 
mont, that the' foundation was laid to that fierce and uaeompro- 
mising rivalry which has since marked, the progress of the Houses 
of Habeburg and. Savoy in Itely- As early as 1796 did eaobof 
these Honaes aim at thfr total eipalsion. of tie other from Italy. ' . 
Austria triumphed first. When Suwaroff,.in May 179S,. after en- 
t«^ing the City of Turin, wished. to TeCBtaUish the Kingdom of . 
Piedmont under its legi^mate raler, Austria not only oppoiaed it» . 
but forbad^ the rea^scim^tiag of a Piedmontes^ army, nn^er its - 

* Sat to be canfopoded wMi Qbmu Caroline, Ctae wife nt iitfixt, above dmb.- , 
Uonoi . J \ ■ ^ ' ' 

-' f Tba King at fiapiei refused to rati^. tiie capital ntjon -of Z3d Jniie, 1^0, ) 
which allowBd th« Neiipdliton BepablioHiBB to de^t trithottt moleBUtioB, for 
UBrmilio9,Bndl«iCboniiaHd()!)aftltem, amoog them the aotrer ofthe Bolilltl; 
of birth fiird mind, vere sUaghlered. ' -., ' 

3* : •" ' - 
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fonner ooioTB, and thr«at«ied witb tbe witlidr&wiil of her troopb. - 
. Instead of iMtodng the King rf SiU'4init^£lmaten) Piedmoat snd 
G«n(M Vere added to Anatrian Itdy. At.fir^t, 'Eng^nd snstained 
the lOlaiinii of S&rdiaia ; bat wbea Bns!(ia withdrew from tfie ooi^ 
.tiong, she yielded to the demnnds of Austria on condltioa'that tbe 
lattor-Bhould attack Tonlov. Meanwhile Napoleon retomedfrom 
Sg5ttt,and, on the %attl»4eld- of Mares^ideiatniyed. the, plana 
of both £n{;Iand uid AnBtria. ' ■ . 

' ITbat, it has often be«B asked, hare the Italians gained, during 
th» French domination, hj a-ohange of maateisl Their ownhia- 
tonanH-have answered £t. Th^y were roused from their. stale of' 
torpor, and m^e to participato,in the great gtrnggle for worldly ' 
powerr Thej dtared the activity, the aaAoeas, the glory of tb^ - 
e«iqDerar,-who was himself id name and drigin an.Italian. - The 
feudal tenuies: were abolished. ^They.'obtained laws' adapted to 
modern Bociety, equal and comparstivfllj ohe^'adminiatTalJon of^. 
joBtice, puUio Toads, accUiity 'from robberB-and. bandits, and a . 
I vell-appointed and dificijdined.ajniy, alike avajlable^fo^ offeiniTd 
and defouive. pntpoees." Frpm shoh an'improTed condition there 
Vaflbut one step toward natl^n^ «devation and independenco. 

&.? early as 1809, Arch &ake John^f Anstria^tbe sane who 
.afteiWuds figared as Vicar of the German Empire in FrankiCort — ' 
oalled'apoQ.the ItaliaaB to rise ai defence of "no/iDna/ liberty." 
Hia. Proolamatioii was addressed "to tbe.,Italiaii people.'* Se 
pronneed them a ConttiMion based _" npon the natnrfr of Hangs," ■ 
and asked them to follow the -example, of the Tyrolese and Span- '■ 
iards. ""WW yw,** said he, « become Italians V The word of 
that. prinee -(the Emperor Fraocia of Aaatria) is as Bxcred-and im- ~ 
mutable as it "is pure. ■ It is Heaven itself which spei^ to yon 
throngh his month. We ooine^oot-os inqajsitors to punifih, bat to 



• All European office™ banlmnie taa^mini; lo the brarnj vsi ferUUde-of 

' the lUliao troopB tn Uie vsmns cappalgm of' the Gigt Emperar Napoleon. 
They fell one .h; one, siAotit a tourmiic, b; tho dde of the Frenrh Imperial 
QoMasOB theicypIilQaof RusEia. ThB.few who returned (afcouta tliOHBWid 
npC of 30/100) hare erer ela«« remained raithful (o the national caaie, icnd ven 
un that aceoanttiwapecialohjeeleofnriei'/biiicauf'lke AaeCKan poliee. 
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liberate: joa."* Per eoKfrii, the Vioeroy, of Itelj, Engpud Beaa- 
hani&te, addressed the ^snate of. the Eingdom of Italy, April Isf , ; 
1809', b» folloVB : — ^"Thanks to the anns of tlie Entp^ror there 
i^e no loii(^ any snail I>acEies, Legationsj oc BepnUioa in Italy, 
without power ^l home or influence Bl»x>ad, Beparated from each' 
-oth«F in hmgnage alQcat fta »Doh as is intetest. There are, in 
j^lity, n» I^^bards, A'enetiansj Bolognese; bat, at last, one atr 
, tioD — an Italian -naUoo. ' The same ftalian domuii, so reoeiifly 

, Prided and torn, ia ^to-day iinit«d by llie game spirit, QBder one 

, sceptre, nnd^ the same lows, embracing' aiz miUions-tjf people." 
The* Patriiich of Venice aalated Napoleon with tbeae words ; — ; 
"*»yon have saved France; but yon-have createdTtalyV 

\ After the destruction of the great French army la Btisria^ At»- 
tria and tiie other former f rincEs of Italy again appealed to tiie 
loVe';of ." liberty jwid independenoe" of tbe. Italians to shakid ofF 
the "foreign y6&e.'f They atid their- represeiitatiTes issued pro^ 
^^lamatioDB "to the Italian people," and "to the Italian nation."' 
Lord. Bendnck, the Biitiah Comniander sod Plenipotentiary, vfed., 
with these ^fiiitaoa; in patiiotio fervor ;t tbongh when the allied 
' troops had entered Paris, he wae instructed by Lord Castlereagh- 
tomahe nci fti«her appeals to 4e People, because the Briti^Cab- ' 
inet found it more eipedient to Jein tbe absotuto rather than 'the 

" Jibe^al governments of Europe. - " ■ ■ 

One of these Proojamations, issued in tbe oame of General- 
Count Nugent, GommBuder of -the AuHtrian-British fproes-, ,to the - 
"Peoples of Italy," wlia dated RavenRa, 10th December, 1813, 
and headed. A^o (/' Tialiii indtpindente (Indepeiident Kingdom ' 

" ([f Italy)./ In it, the "coutageens and renowned Italians" were 
reminded tW'they Jiad it in. their power to ree«tahliah,-by foroe- 

- * " Ora volttt ixf d< -tiuota divemn hailianH La parola di lptiljin»cif«* 
tacra ed imavHiUU comme eild ^ fiara ,-_ tgli i citla the .et parlay per booca di 
'dai. ytti Hon nniamoni'per mptStigarOf nl p^ pwntre; aoi vtnioBvt per rnd- 
ern Nftirt," u« tbeld-antical words f^ die PiVlcl&biaLion.. 
' -- t He jiromiaed tbe <HD<>e» tlie re£s<Blil!Bhin«at of Uteti- HepubliCr bufrtta 
lor; Hiui^ti';, of EngtBird ifecIuTed' he hiul ~nD power to auike lueli promlsM,' 
and idrpfaled ita-9ilii»B with Fiedmsat. In k almUkr ibmidm did ED(1uii1- 
abaudoB Ui« Lilnreli />t 6p^ *cd fAisBj. 

■ ■'.'' ' ■■-. '.'.. ■ ■ .- ■ ■ -■ V -i-;o(><?ic-- 
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of armB, the fr^itim, powerj and li^)iiiew of tbeir connby. 
f Hise, Italiaiu !" says the prooIaoMtioa ; " and i£ your arms are 

not aufficienl to free you from foreign oppression our powerful 
anus are ready to. ^taaist yon. ' Up, Itali^a.I ths- day of liberty 
has come ! Yon must become a united, independent Italy. - Unitft^ 
all yqnr strength for the pabBe good ; and, tf you oonfide in those 

' who love yon, and who, with snch ^eat exertion, devote them* 
- selves'to yourwelbre, yon will soon be great and happy. In a 
short time yonr lot will be enmtd. ; tliose who bebng to yon will 
be admired." ' • 

On the 26th of Febroaty, 1814, Fiold-Marshar Nugent «gMn 
called upon the people and soldiers of Italy to oodperate in the " 
battleforiiberty and' independence, assuring tb^m that "they will 

. net change ond foreign master for another. " No,' Italians ! that ' 
is not the aim of the Allied Powera, Among the many just causes 

-., for. the present war is tlie demand for jKtur independence — your 
political and social existence so blended with the rights of the 
legitimate Princes of Italy, that yon shall fbrih but a single body ; 
a single nation worthy the respect of your neighboES, free from ' 

' any foreign influence." *••• "Without union, without armies,, 
ytiu have no «ountry, no oiril liberty, no rights. Instead'of theoi 
n nation can' only expeqt slavery froni the despotism of foreigners. 
Italians \ you show but too much the terrible result of these 
tmths. "The many deep wounds ^ your cotmtry, which. oan. only 
be healed ^y peace, suffice to give' birth to the universal wish to 
be united nnder one banner — the banner of honor, of happiness, 
Qf the regeneration of Italy." 

There ia no need of multiplying these extracts to show how thv 
Allied Powers, bat especially Austria and England, Aoited, sdm- - 
nlated and explored, for their own nso, the nsttional sentiment^ of .. 
the Itabans kindled by the French — how they Surpassed each 
other in promises to the Italian people, which their respective gor- 
ernments, with Mottwu'oh and Casllereagh at, their heads, never 
meant to fulffl. Tbe exiled Italian Princes remained not behind 
.'these " stalesmanlike" efforts at systemdtic deception, while sonte 
tf tliem even- went so far as to join rsrions fecret societies for the ' 

. • •■ - ■.-■■■ 'ClHWlu 
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- s'ufavefsion of t&e fteu eaisting governments. The King of Najileti, 
tor inst&Dce, &6m nia Britisb^gnarded Island of SioUy, oondpbffil .' 
with the Carbonari' s£ Naples for the des^niQtJon of Marat and the - 
eatsblisliiiiciit ■of a GonBtitntion, while in SioiJy he was coDstahtly, 
OQp^'sed to liberal inatitntions^ There is no ptonuse s ^ng pan 
make, ithich he did not lavish on his "beM«d Neapolitans."' 

Btit the Sicilian UourhOnshad snnk too low in pablio'eatimstion 
to oiAe xaj uinsiderable nomber <^ j^oseljtes,- except among tbe 
liSziaroui-ritbe Janisflariea of N^les. Hnrst, when jie saw Na- 
poleon's star declioing, aimed himself at- indepOidJence. He first 
offered to divide Italy with Epgene.Beanhainais ; bni when he 
fonnd Napoleon's' adopted sbn anshakco, in his loyalty to his sov- -^ 
ereign,"lie oonoeiyed the daring project.of making himself master ■ 
of >lbe whole Paiinfinla^ wUeh Afterwards cost'hiin bis life. 
Changeable, iowevCT, as he was id Ins mind, he todld not resist 
. Anstrian temptation; and, on-th«'27tliof'July, 1813, actually 
enteted into li secret treaty with that ipower and England, the 
principtd siipnUtions of whiehwerey tbat tbe Emperor ef Austria 
was to take posiession'of the wbole kingdom of Italy,' incliiding 

- ^nian, Venice, Viodena, tbe Papal Legations and Aiicona, wbSe 
tbe Xrol! Dnkea wert .to Yi^ide npong tbeasehes tbe .reuwbing 
'States of Upper and MtddleItiJy,with the eiception>of Piedmont. 
'In Tietnm, Murat--wa8-to Tem^ in poaseasioir of Naples^ the' 

■. BpndJoB King was t<f retain Sicily. MuratjBeverihelesB, afforded- 
the AUiesliut little asaistance ; while Eugene Beanha)%ai3 valiantly 
defended the tingdora of Itajy. BTilally,Op the lltb of January, 
1814, Mural concluded a formal' treaty of sHiance with Austria^ 
-wMiih promised to reoogniie Lim as' King pf Naples, and to ^ve 
hiin 400,000 qf the Pope's Bobjtets asan indemnity for SiailyjifiM 
wOuH advance with hie army to the ^0.' .But even theti nothingwaa _ 
effeotedagainBtBeauharnais ; wbile Murat,'deeeived by lie soceeasee 
of Napoleon in' FetaiJa^ -foil owing, halted in his movements. Ai 
last, tbe AlUed troops (Slet of Alaroh, 18r4i) entered Parisj imii 
Najo]e<ai abd^oSted on the; llth of April following. It was only 

' on the 16th of April, Sbd.after'the FrenohSenate had ajr^tdy- 
prevlonsly pron<)nnced against I^|toleon, tbat Eugene B«aiihU' 
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Dais entered into &n. umiatice with tbe Allies, ani£~ dismissed a' 
portion of hi^ Army. Had Napoleon remained ouisteF of France, 
the Allies would not have been Abla to re-dOnqoei Italy. 

The presenceof Napoleon at Elba, tie place of.^i? retirement 
angg^sted by the Emperor 6f Russia, filled Englapd and 'Aastria '' 
with freiih appreheBsionS'. He might land in Italy, and carry out 
tbe idea of J^taliaa Aationality. wtdob British and Austrian agents' 
had BO reoently talcen' pains t« loatil inl« th^ minds of -the people ; • 
and hating made himself master of Italy, he might TOgain tha , 
throne of France.- Austria, ther^ore, did not yet break wit|i 
'Murat, but only entered ^January, ,1815) into a secret treaty 
' with Eagknd and Franoe (against Buaaia) for his dethronement. 
This she dii when she had reason to fear that the Congreas of 
Vienna would break up with a ' var among the Allies, 'and after . 
Mvrat's intrigues with the secret soeietiee had serionsly alarmed . 
the Emperor Francis.' It was then that Mattemich, Mth hie 
usual fertility in diplomattc'expedients'^pethaps with a view of 
tfistifyhig his gratitude to England-^ggested ta Mnrat to con-; 
tent him^lf, m lieu of »I1 his.plaims vpon N^lea, with the lonum 
hlands ! . ~ 

MeanwUle the news had reached Italy that the Bmperor Alfli< 
. ander of Rassta had.proQOunoed in favor of Eirgene Beauhamais, 
provided the people of the kingdom of Italy indicated a desire to 
retain him fta. their sovereign. This was thS signal for the^moet 
- violent .strife of parties, aoooiripanled by popular tumult and bLoodT 
ehed, Austrian emissaries were lavish in their promises, and in- 
ventive in e^lumnies against the esistiog government. But when < 
Austcian troops in the midst of the anarchy and confusion whioh' 
ensued, .had taken possesion of the whole kingdom in, the name ' 
of the Allied Fowers, and a deputation, representing all partiesi^ 
waited -on the' Kmperor of Austria ia F&ris, for the purpose of 
obtaining a ConsUtutioa for the kingdom, ^he laoonio reply was, 
that he was himself an Italifm, aud'ttUt he would send .his com- 
maada to Milan. ■- . < ' 

' Murat was ifow the only representative of the Ni^leonio sys- - 
tem in Italy. \TUh the deadly bathed of the-Fh)noh'and Sicilian 
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BoarboDB Etgainst him, tfae^eDinilj of Wellidgtoq, CaatUreagh, 
.luid Liverpool, the secret treaty of Austria and. England, above 
alluded to, -cooeluded for his deBtrnctioja, liia onlj reliance irtts 
upon B4iBaia< In this siluatittn tie 'became recoticUed to Napo- 
leon, Budon thejreturnof the latter fiomEl^a.^lat March, 1815,) 
' once move entrusted bis fate to the fortunea of war. Austria no 
■ sooner gaw herself menaced, bj this ii«w tnrn of events, than she , 
declared, hj piibttc proclaiostioD, that the emperor, finn in bis 
predileotien for his Italian ii^tatas^lna deterniined upon tlie »eo- ' 
.'tioD of a'Loinbardo-yeititiaa.kiiigdo.m, as o-separs^ doBtain of bis 
' crovn. "^y this means," iaja tbe pnoolamatioD, '* the oaUonality 
of hi» Jtftlian snbjects, nbich the; justlj prise so high, shall be 
protected and secured. " Even a species of Constitution vaa 
granteil to hib "Italian enbjects." Thus secured against the 
' people, the Anetrian '^rmj, in overpov^riog numbers, tnmed 
' against - Murat -who, after virions unfortunate engagements at 
. l|>s{ orddt'ed two of his generals to sign a eapitulatiop at Naples, 
, .in :wbi<fh tie reserved notbing for himself and .family, bnt-eecured 
the creditors of the State, and the purgbaaers of stats and church .. 
' property. . A general pardeil was promised to the officers who bad 
served iji bis army. A few of these . followed him first to France, 
then to Coraiea, .and ftt last to^ the coast of Calabna where ^e 
vras taken, imprisoned, and shot, by order of the King of Haples. 
Thus were the ierritoriat changes introdueed. into lUly by the' 
French ReToFutign finally deposed of; but the pr'ofoBnd agita- 
tion fai the mifids (tf the peop!er-tbe hopes irbichhad been awak- 
ened — the desire fqr liberal institutions an^ for nationality ^whioh 
hod been kindled, continued, and, involved .the wh9le Peninsula ia , 
' t series of national calamities... ' 
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'. Hie CoDgresB of Vietina ftssemWed to d'mde Bntt^ and itS 

. colonies. It was a- mere ooniio)1 t)f,priBaes and ttieir Jilenipoten- 
tUries, assembled for thearowed purpose of enatamtog legitimaej. 
and putting down resistanee to tbe divine ' anttority of kings- all- 
tiver Enrope, Tlje promises trlihih bad beeii made to tie psople-i- 
Genoans, Jta^ao.a^ Spstuard^, aad forta^ese^and by #Iiie1i 
flieBeJiad been induced to -take Ap arms in defence of" liberty 
Mid national independenab,'' werevhoUy disregarded, and' in their 

' atead the- fonodatlon 'laid to that ' league of iJte great abkolotist 
Powers wLicli, ^nder the, iameisf- the-" Holy illiaUiJe," was, ia 
'fectg'a coBspiracy of pri&c^a, not only against all poUtieal pro^e^ 
of' their own sal::g'ec(s,'bat alto . against tbe liberties and ladepend- 
e^e of every 9thet people,< wbose- ezanqile miglit'lMr judged don- 

■ -gerons^to-tbe thenertiblished order, of-things.*-- In ^' treaty 'pf 

• ]^b4 Uie TTaiUd Slate? tboH beoQ M » ntonpconTBtilen't ^isfsDae fFomEu- 
roi>e, ud~Lsa tbs dlfierest Gnn^ean fowera been leae dliide'd- b^.malual . 

'jaiiloQelesiiDddrAdcf «Ali ^tber/tb'e CoDKiias of VieDnK'nigfit h^r* enter- - 
toviAt srsri pfopoBitioBa for refiaJaVllsliing montticblojU ingUWtioiis in A««r- 

-^co. Xto^, tbe rijtl of inttrveMmn ia ttie iStXsa rjt qlber GCaE^ uibnqae&ll; 
-ekimed at Lsibnch, wos^ in s circaliv note of Lord CMU"ro^gl>, Saiei IVlh 
Januarj] JS2I, -in £enerd terma not eannir*vd in; bnt Eagland^'wbiflH' dta-' 
aTQWedtJieTiglil did nothiDg to prevent ita eioondoab; ibt otheTfoirm, At Oh 

_ CoBgTOM Vt Vereas, ibv Ihdca of Weltingtoii, ft iia r^H-eBsntalin ff Eugtmd, ' 
BgKin'diiiCjnted from the dooCricea' iud d'omi bj the CatitiseatBj f>nen| ^i 

' BoglOid ag«ii conlentea herielt witb^ itiiol Bflntiilrty, and. slloirsd tfca oon- 
itltntibaBt BaarhoDB bf Fruce hi oome to tha Msiattlfra* df th» abBolattf^Dnr- 
boAa of Spaia. -And yet, «.t tbsit time,, fleorge' Okaning had. i&reaij nuwstded 
. the HuqBia of Londonderry. Notkiog but tbe prespectr of ^ta'areaaed cam- 
meri» — perbafia tbe fear of bdviDg Cbeaati^^vrelatiiniary tba^iriea af tbe Great 

' Cantbieiital Poweia ^plied-aj^init Elera^lf— indaced, i& 18Z&, .cKe renognitiMi 
bj Qmt BHtBhi of'Uie Sontb^merio'aaaepiiliUiiL "If Aa prineiple of Le^' 
noGj praobbed by tiie Hatj Amanoi-," laid Jnne» HelirtoBb, nf tbe Brttllll 
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Paris, (SOth May>'18l4,) Pruice liad reoaived the limits- of 1792 ; 
Dearly thirty-two millions of subjects, whieb Ae Bepnblio and the 
Bmpire had added, were to be redistributed amoDg &e Borereigns 
9f the ooalitiQD. The territories of tiie- Eepnblics of Vdaice; 
Lnco^, Bagusa,'and G«noa were iuotuded hi this enormoas booty ; 
the reatoFatioit ef thesie Bepnblioa bwng wholly inoompKtible with 
the objects of the Congress. 

To prevent mistakes an that aabjeot, Avstm had already ooon- 
jned Yenice, Luo^a, and Bagnsa with her troops; while the British 
government had diBavowed the political sots of Lord Bentiock, 
who hftd promised the restoration of the Bepublie of <>enoa. In 
return for this favor, Austria can'sented' to MAlta becoming a 
British possession, and with a self-denial yet anezj4ained, allowed 
^the -tfeet which, with the kingdom of Italy had fUlen intD her 
hands, consisting of- seven ships of the line, and a namber of 
frigates and' smaller vessels, raided at fifty nuUions of francs, to 
rot in her docks. Austria had a care not to excite the commer- 

. oiftl jealonsy of \}bj old British ally in the Levant. 

Though all the sovereigns who had taken part in the coalition - 
'gainst' Napoleon, Were invited to join the Congress of princes, 

■ the foor great Allied Powers, Austria, Eng^d, Buesia aild Prus- 
sis, claimed the exclusive right of preparing the woA of temto- 
rid distribution, in a select committee of F^tir. Talleyrand, die 
rejvesentative of France, showed " th^ want of logic and con- 
sistency," in this arrangement^ by insisting that th« term " allies" 
could no l<mger be allied to powers at p^aoe with France. It 
was a war term, no longer f^plieable to- the rektiDns of peace; 

HouH of QohSdidiis, "ia Mirecij tbeii our- King WiHiun VM *■ hibber of ihe 
niowa, one predeo«feDra who plaoed him on ths throq^ ware bnndits, ^d Mu ~ 
■Dceitore, wbo farced from King John Tnithont Land tlM Magna CiiiHa, con- 
' tpirfttors. All our ingtitutioiM orumble iDto dBSt,tbie Boiufl liuei itspriTileges, 
aod His U^eBtf's -occiipaeiaii of tiio throne iabat apralonged aeurpatloa !" 
CanniDg, in -tvo letters, of the 2S{h February aiid SlM'March, 1823, quoted b? ' 
VheatoUf.deol^w) the aUisnoe formed ogunit Napoleon, " no uniiH) fbr' domi- 
, neering the entire *oild, or far the Buptrior dir«ctioD of the internal islatjoni 
p( Ibreiga States" — a proof th^t EngUiid dreaded each tm iatHpreUiCiDn of it, 
•adMideaTore4 to preveatit ■'.''' 

4- •■- - _ ■ ■ . 'i ' ' ' 
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and, witbita abanSonmeui) Ffane« must be allowed & eeat in tbe 

. predtspositig committse. This reaeoning prevailedj because, the 
. four pewera were divided in regatd to Poland and Saxen^ ; Eng- 
land siding 'with Austria, to which she Was tied bj tbe convention 
of Prague, pre'vKius tt> tbe. last war, and,Prijfl«a and Knssia ap- 
. pearing to have. similfR- interests in Northern and CebtraV£un>pe. 
Tbe fifth power, France, therefore was admitted ', but not to ^»e 
France the casting vote, or too^great an.influence-on the Commit- 
tee, Ib^ three' aoia^Iei' Powers, Spaing Portugal, fuid. Sweden, were 
admitted At. the same time. The Italian States a}one were wholly - 
excluded, ftsd the fate of the Peoinsula onoe more lefi to the deci- 
sion of those foreign Powers which, f«r centuiieapast, had disputed ' 
to each other thepo^ession of her. soil. The fetmation of a Oree~ 
manie Confederation bad. been agreed upon in the tteaty of Paria, . 

, sad a German epeeial .coromitteo, orer which Metternich presided, 
waa. therefore not opposed 'atthe. Congress; but wfa'ep Spain, 
through it« minister, the Chevalier Jiabrador '(wt^se.rola. woa 
probably prompted by Talleyrand) proposed.* spedial cooHnittea 
on Italian affairs, Metternich' disposed of ^ia " incidf ntai remark,." 

'ae ho was pleased to eall it, with masterly diasjftralatioa, by observ- 
ing that "Gerlnanyw^ a'ftorfyof States,' while Italy, from the Po -■ 
ddwn, oontaioed , aothing^ but independent States, comprised uo- 
. der the ajme gmgraphicid division." Metternich, who waa 

' ohairmaa of the .speciikl German, committee, could hardly expect 
to be mtide also chairman of the cooimittee an Italian affairs. He 
dreaded the influeSoe of the Fretich, Spanish, and Sicilian Bonr- 
boDs, and prefcFied to treat- the Italiaii territorial questions sepw-. 
rately, fVom Stata to State. Austria, in the^^e negotiations, had, 
besides, the advantage of *lteadj ooeupjing lipper It^Iy and the 
Papal Legations, which, in spite of the pathetic appeals of Cardi- 
nal Gensalvf, aiid his support by the Protestant Powers of Eng- 
land a^d Prussia., she pnl^, restored to his Hdliness after the re- 
f^ra of Napoleon from Bjtia ; retaining, however, certain - portions 
on the left bank bf'the Po, thePoleatna, and the right tn maintain 
garrisons in Fcrrara and Comma chid, ligainst which the Pope in 
vain eirtered bi^ solemn 4>rDtesl. . Murat, threatened as. he was by 

. ■ ■ , ■ ■- : ■ ' '■ CiH..;lc. 
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France aoid England, bad to Ba'rreadfir Bologna; bnt j^nce re- ^ 
ta!ncd Avigpon, and Napl^, -Betetent, without an; diffiOnlty. 
Tiiaeanj and ModeBawere- again bestowed. on the Anatrian Aiiib 

. Dukea > 'Wbild ParniB, which vta ckimed hj the Bourbons for 
tbe Spanish Infanta, was retaiodd for Napoleon's son," tbe Dnke 
of Reichatadt, and adminUtered in tbe name of Maria Lonisa, ' 
viffl of the Emperor Napoleon. ' But Emperor Francis of Anstrb^ 
fbaring that the ttAliaa patriots might ooneentrate their hopes on 
titis new dynasty, resrghed the -suoceasion of his grandson in Par- 
.ma, for the right of garrisoiiing PiaeenEaj a fortreaa of no'small 
importance to the iriteriqr plana of ATistrioi after she bad iodneed , ' 
the King of Sardinia, nndet'- the-fear of a French invaaionj to con- 
sent to the demolition of tbe fortifications of Alessandria.* When 
the Bbnrbons cliumed the former Mngdom of Etruria, (Tuficany,) 
for the ^^Ufa Infanta, in lieu of Parnia, ATetternicb aiioply re- v 
plied that^ this wad a question of war, not of negotiation. Tbe ' 
temporary possession <rf Lqcea was all that could bo obtained for 
that princess, till, after the deatb of Maria Louisa of Austria, she 
was agaib to be reinstated in Parma. How little the Pope's ri^ta 
were considewd in all 'these tranaaotionB, is also proved by the 
attempt of Prussia to quarter the King qf Saxony on the- Papal 
Legations ! England, however, stood firm by Austria ; in return 
for wbiob, Austria assented to the British Protectorate oiier the 
Ionian JTslandB; and supported all bra- other claims to the European 
eolonie^ sbe had sei£ed dnring the long war. Russia, though the 

- firm supporter of Piedibont in her corfieting olaims with Anstria, 
did not wish eb'far'to diminish the territorial olaims of tbe latter 
in Italy, as to iudaoe her to «eek' compensation on the SaQabe.f 

* JfapDleoQ &1iiaj'> considered AUsBuidria| Heuti, &nd AatwtTp, s« tbe thiW 
■tronghoJds nf his emplro. Xha correspoDdcnao of Analriin generaT offioan on" 
tbe labjeot of AkssftadrU, ihowb tli&t the great object of Aaatria wax to ma^< 
'Piailiaont ■Uatsgetiesllr ib waak, that in cage of a war vith France, ths Utter 
ooold .eithor im overrun by Aualruin tro/ipg, or frighteded into an alliiuice vith 

-W. ' '_ .^ ■ , ■ 

I Sfetteraicii had alread;, in a }ong letlei ts Lord Castliireagli, o^mplalnej 
ot -Iha amall portion of Italy whioh had fallen to bia ihare, nmrDding his lord- 
ibip of tbe pcomiie of England, taode at Prague, to conaen( to^aag tarritotial 
aoqoldlion of^nitiialn Italy.' ' ' - ' 

■,.'.■ ,Upl:«lbvC00glc ■ ■ — 
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Bat she ludod Piedmoatin extending her frontier, to^^rd Lcxtf 
bard;, ta the ahorei ..of the Lake of ComO) indnced. the <«arly 
evafmatio^ of the Piediwmt«se fortfcsaet by the Aiietmn troops, 
and) In ooqj^ction with. France, finutTated-Metteniich'B dengn to 

- change the hereditary Bncoesaion in Sardinia. That Mettemich 
oherished .#11^ a.plan, afid. expected to sxecuteit, irith the asHst- 
«nce ef ihe Quern of Sardinia, herself a native Austrian Aroh 

' DaohesB of .M<)deiiA, has since boea well su^taattated ;* and it 
w&a for thisre^on that the Sslio law of snaoesBion, whfch Becai«d' 
^e crown to Charles Albert, of the- younger branch of Savoy- 
Cari^an, va$ especially affimned at the Congress. ■I'he firat traces 
.■ of Metteinich'B deaigna were discovered io London ; the first, steps 
Jo connteract it, were tt^^n in St. Petersbijrg. The King of Sar- 
.djuia pwe^ the restoration of I^edmont and part of Savoy to the 
first peace of P^a, (1814.) The Cpngress of Viuina added ' 
the territory of the former Bepublio of Genoa, while the second 

■ peace of Paris (1815) aeonred to him the remaining part irfSavoy, . 
aQd fbrty milliouB of frHncs,. in. return for hi? part'ii) the -second 
coalition. A small portion only c^fhis former ienitory he had to 
Bi^rendra- to Switawland, the more effeotsally to^ seonre the nen- 
trality of that B«pablia against France. -. 

The inconsiderate eoodnot of Mnrat cansed Austrii^ in April, 
1815, to enter into a treafty with the Bourbon Ferdinand of Sicily, 
IB virt«& of which the latter was, at the Congress of Vienna rein- 
stated in Naples, as King of the Two'Sicilies. . So disgraoefuUj 
unpopular was. that s6ve;'eiga with his people, that he stipnl^ed 
for retainipg, till 1817, 16,000 Austrian troops in his ne^ly ao- 
qaired kvi£dont gf Naples; paying for them 4,944,000 duoati, 
(a dooato is abent four franco and a quarter,) besideB" 6,000,000 
duoati for the coat of the Austriad catnpdigD against Murat, a pen- 

■ The plan waa to bestow the erpwli on Peaiiice, daughter afyictor Emanael 
of SardiniB, and vife oT'lhe Aaatrian Arch Duka Fruicia of.HodeilB, aad it. 
wai panned by Anstria till 182S, Hhaa the French UiBiBler, Di Is Ftmnttjt, 
.MBnied-UettarHioh, through Baron Lebielter;i, that the eicludoa of th,e Prince 
of CarignikD woDld produce a prufQDnd eommption In Italf — "at the Bight of a 
rrench ■[U7 which woald IheB appear on the aami^l of the Alpi.;' 
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-sioft of 60,000 fHoes a year to M(!tteniioh, anoiter pension of the 
Bame wnonht to Talleyrand^ and variou^otlier largesses to different 
Anatxian generals. Some nine millions of franca were expended 
by bintJQ diplomatic douceurs at Vienna.* ,It was iiDpCisaible for 
the King of Naples to oommence hla reign- nnder more nn&vor- 
oble anspicce. - 

By these dispoBitioQB. of the Congress of Vienna, Italy, before 
th« beginning of the last war (1859)iraa divided as fpUows : 



. .Sttdrian Ualy,. \ I^rafc^dy, •" 

' Vepice, 
1. Sardinia, [ ^''^dmOntand SaToj, 
t Sardinia, (the bland,) 
. Farma, . . , ' 
. BTodena, . , '■ , 

. JuBcanyi ".:".■ ,. , . 

. !Republie of San Marino, 
. Boman States, 
. The Tio Sicilies, 



. Cor8iea,(FtoBob,) 
. Aalta, (English,) 



( Naples, 
1 Sicily, 



SJ,750^0 
2,280,000 
4.800,000 

■ . 600,000 
600,000 

, "■ 600,000 
1,800,000 ■ 
- S,000 

■8,130,000 
7,000^000 
2,250,000 

fiaeiooo".' 

. 130,000 



Together 



25,984,000 



• SoMouer, iiihJ^"Hislor;or~tliBEi^t»iitfc€aiilnry,etc,'! "I»»ks of iha 

Congreas oi Vieo&a; wbich formed Cbe baais of the sew puHlio law in Europe, m 

an "MMmbly of diplomatist*, jrhti divided lands and people* S3 it pleajBd theli 
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. . CHAPTER v. 

. _ TOT ANTAQOJIISK OF ATJBTEIA AND SARDINIA. 

Of the different priira^bai one, he of Sftvoy, is by bng (eight - 
hundred years') adoption an Italian, and be possessed, nntil-within 
a few weeke, bat one-fiftb of the whole country. iJettreen this 
prince and Austria "there is, an hereditary feud — an iastinct which 

tells them that one or the oUier must reliaqui^b his ^asp npMi 
. Italy. Austria, from the day sbe Oceapied IiOaibartJy and Venice, 
felt fhat she must -bold them and the re^t-of Italy, Jty nrilltary 
power'; Piedmont was bound to gather strength ^om Ijie national 
sympathies of the Italians. The antagonism was cofuplete, and 
accepted as such by the rulers of both csuntries. Metternich 
hiinself, in his diplomatic cyDicietn, adinitted that'It^y wonid 
never remain qdiet under, foreign domination ; " but," added be,. 
. " she has beep struggling for a thousand years against it, and — 

' Mettemich was not satisfied with the militwy position "(ff Aus- 
tria in Italy, anS endeavored to strengthen it by. alliances with 
other Jtalian States', Thp Austrian aiilital^ dlctatorsh^ wa* to 
ie ext«aded to Jfaples, Tnscany, and Modena ; ia short, to .-. 
wherever tiie rekindling of liberal ideas threatened to dimii^isfa 
Austrian influence and power. "He judged shrewdly, if not wisely, 
Miat 'unices all It^y were equally subjected to absolutism, Iiom-' . 
bardy and Venice could not continue t^at form of goTomm'6nt. 
Hence his attempt, as early as 4815, 'and while the Congressof 
Vienna Was yet In session, to lay the foundation of an ttaltan , 

'.Confederacy under the presidency and protectorate of .Austria. 
The plan was as yet kept secret- &om the princes and repreaenta- 
tiws of the other Great Powers, in order to prevent their infiu- 
ence on its organiEatioa ; but the King of Naples, u early. as 
April, 1815,' ftt the treafy of 'Vienna, i^tch secured to him his 
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kingdom, sad as as inducement to that treaty, ptomtaed Aa^stria 
to introduce i^o fcprm of g»»emipent .differing from bpr own ; that 
is, to introduce no anob coostitatioa as he liad promis«4> ^'^ ^^u 
at the time still pKtmising, to hb peqple. ~ On the 12.th' Jun«. fol- 
lowing, he embodied that promise in 4 formtil treaty of alliance 
with Austria, " for their mutna) protection, uid' for iDfuntaiDing 
t^nqnillity in Italy," Naples was to Cnrni^ 25,000 troops ; {in 
1819 their number Vas to, be reduced to 12,000,) which, together 
with the garriaona rf the fortfeases, were to be placed under. Ana- 
triau eunmapders; while Austria' herself was, in time of. war, to 
fuinish an army of not less than 80,000 men, for the common 
defence. ._ It was ftirthej. agreed, that fhe high contracting parties . 

' shoold-giye^aeh .other notice of " intetnal dangers." A similar 
treaty had been ent^ed into with Tascany, ' (June 2d, 1815,) , 
which promised lo place 6,00p_ men at the disposal, of Austna ; 
but the proposition to joiaan Italian OonfedeTqcy waa negatived, 
though MetteTnich himself had gone to. Florence to brgeat. ta 
like manner did' the proposed postal treaty fall;, because the Ta»-. 
caa Premier, from politioal reasons, found it " inponvoaienl to . 

'GonSde bis lAail-bags- to Austrian officials." Treatiea for mutual, 
defeiice, however, and ft>r the passige of troops, &c., were madq 
with the Duebiea of Modena and Parnia, and therel^ their dft- 
liqndeiice en Austria, if not their subjection to it, secured. 

The King of Sardinia refused Austria everything. He could . 
not prevent the demolition of the fortifications of Aleesandria, wlfich 
waa fijcecuted.by.tbe Aiistrians themselvea, (1815t) who still held 
aiilita^ possession of tie country.; Jiut h4 refused to open to thd - 
Austriana the other /ortreases of bia kingdom, and toplaoe hia tro<^ 
under their command. As to joining ui Italian Confederacy un- 
der Austrian Protectorate, he" not mly declined' if on liia ewn 
behalf, but exerted the utmost diplomatic activity to prevflfft other; 
Italian States from' falling info the anare. Count Barbaroint, 
under some othe( spec tons ■ pretext, wag e^eoially. lEspatched to 
Borne to warn the Pope, and was so completely' aueoessful that 

. Cardinal OonsalvJ' declined the Austrian proposal for two distinct 

. reasons: — 1st.. Because the goTemment of hi» Holiness, being- 
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one'Df. pefuje, mnst be oB.gD9d terms with sllf and oanaot- expect 
to tnaiatafai itself by force c^ arms. 2d^ Because t&eHead ofihe 
■ Charoh mast not be placed in a 'eitjialJon which would oblige faim , 
. to- toke.pacb in donflicta witir oob orthe other Power, withoiit 
knowing the justice of the oaas0^ Eiiid the motivefl which' might 
goverh the confederacy tfnd ita head. ' ■ 

' When Mettemieh had ascertained the iliniciaition of the King of 
. Sardinia, he tried t«'detCT him. from hia coarse fcy remonatranceB 
sddteaeed to him by England as &□ intermediary, <»i[d when these 
also bad pro'red ineffectual, he lenewed, through his miiHstef 
Prince Btahremherg, at Turin, -&e ^d Auetrian clainia to the 
valleys of the' SirapJiwii. (the apper part -of Novareae,: with the 
: towns of Domo-DoBsok-and. Arona,) though tbese bad, by, the. 
C^gress of Vignoa, been formally -ceded to Piedmont. In this 
Dflw dUemjQa, t^e king appealed, through hia minister &t St. 
FeteTsl^arg, to the Emperor of Russia, " as an Italian Prince, 4nd 
a meifibet of die European fawily of sovereigoa — as' a delender of 
justice and the fiuth «f treaties." " Without, the Emperor "of 
'Russia," argued th^ Sardinian minister, "there is no-longer Any 
. political equilibrium in Europe. Italy disappears; the princes of 
Italy will beconie. Austrian yassals, and finally cease to exist." 
SmpOTor Alexatider Vrote an autograph letter to Victor EnUanuel" 
I., and adVised' him against- the Italian Confederation.. Ue also 
promised, to take'; the proper steps at Vienna-to induce Austria to 
give up her preteiisione,'-aad to Respect the faith of treaties. Alex^ 
«nder seems to have kept his word:-~4he Austrian'pretension to 
the aboTe-meotioned valleys .were; never renewed. 
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CHE aeMTlON IK ITALT, ASb TBS NEAPOLITAN AND TIEDHOIITSSK 

- ' - BB^QLTrtnwe OP 1820^^1. 

Ko soooer did the old Priuo^ retoni to It»lj, iban'thi moat 
itbsQid leactionsij ipiritvas let loope OVn ifae whole Peouianl*. 
EveTjthing wbolesome^ iptfodooed b^ EhigeDe B«aiihanuus or 
Hunt vaa abolished; the' abiisea ia'Ohureh and State' vhiob had 
.tuseoniHlated before the reToUition were reestablished j the NaptH 
teen Code, which was an a&deabted improTement oa tbe hDodrajB 
of yolfunes of useleaa, obscure oad obeolete former law, wfts^ with 
t^e exceptioD of Naples aad Faiiua, wholly superseded in oyery 
State, and eveff the Bubatantial, mat^nal iniprOTements iBtrbdnoed - 
dmri^g the Jaat t^ years, set' uide ib obliterate the rery rnaatsty 
of iFreach rule. la some inat^ncefl, lawsuits, which had been de- 
cided oodej tbe Na^IeOQ Code, were reopened, and &e deot^n 
of the judges jet'aada; property wbtahhad been lawfiilly aoqaired 
and passed into third hands, was outl&wed, &iid^-t&e very deeds 
taken traia the arobives aiid eri^ttered- to the vied. Coaaafnae', 
which had been {keilitated by splendiil roads bnilt ticrosi the AIpH*'' 
was forced If&ck ag^ninto its old channels; echocJa which had 

, been . established were closed, the accoiUi (ability of financial o^ers, 
which, under the French edniinistrfttiTa'ayBt^ had been qeonred, ' 
diminished (v destroyed by the r^$s^blishm«it of the .old metbodft^ 

■ of cSlleotang reyenae, in short, iotJiing left untamed to put the 
seal ,(^ .condemnation on whatever' had been done. either m imit^ 
ijon of the Pren<ih, Hepublic or under thedirect aa^ices of the 

. French Empire... Even tbe magnifieent Itfldg^across'the.POr^"*' 
Tnrin, was to^ broken, up because it was built "during the 
French occupation." Nothing bi^t a church, standrng on one of its 
Bides, B^ed it. The-lampa in the streets of Rome w^re extinguished 
because the .Frepeh had' introduced' them, and ^ocuUtioa wnf 
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abtmdoned bebsnsS H had been ordored bj the Trench Emperor.' 
fiven tb« excavatioBB at t*ompea wet^ dUcou tinned beoanse the; 
bftd been carried on with great zeal hy the ex-Uag Mnrat. The 
immediata oonseq^d^ee of all these cetrograde movement, hj which 
.tlift memory of tho French Bevolntion. was to be eiftingaiahed, vas 
tbe XQ^^annoe of the old pL^es of Ital; — strftet-beggarj) tjieft 
, and highway robbe^i Banda of robbers organized in the Bomaa 
' and Neapolitan SisteS] nnder tegalad; elected leaders, who, in 
tarn, isaned commission's to inferior officer's, and lud vbcde towns 
and villages 'under cout^^ionl These 'bands ..could only be anb^ 
daed l^ stratagem, bj the pro&iise of offices of emolaraent, and by* 
regolarly organized campaignt against tbem. Many of Ae mur- , 
dersrp and robbers were, nevertheleBs, pardoned '''on accodnt of 
tlieir correct political opinions, "'and their " attachment to thoir le^^ 
^mate.-Bbvereigns." ^an;y men'^f prc^terty, who fimnd themselves 
wholly Bi^rotected by the law. and the mode c/f its execoUon, 
. joined the robbers in self-defence, and' the police itself was, in 
many eases, in open leagne with them." To. aU'tbese calamities 
were added the famineof 1816 and 1S17, which ibe absnrd antf- 
oominercial laws, enacted &r its alleviation, only served tQ.inOrease, 
and .^ breaking ont of theorioital ptagae'iU:14'(yfs,'in tiie Nea- 
politan ptovince of Bari. ■ 

In. ^e most fertile province of- Italy, Lombardy, Aa^tria was 
«|tly able Reestablish a provisional go vemmeat, ^- Nothing seemed 
to be definite, nothing stable, -except the poFposc of iuakkig the . 
LomlmrdB'forget their old, adranUed olvHization, the glorious re- 
' eolleotions of tJteir former history-^the monuments of art? and 
aeiesoea to wbicb tbey could proadlj refer. Every thing was to 
be oontrolTed and supervised at Vienna ; even projects of irrigation, 
the necessary cofistivcljon of dikes, and other looal ma.tters which 

« Biiuc'e C&BOM, minUter; of I^ici'in Naples, (leifi,) wu in lesgna with Ills 
Caldefari, (tmksri,)-^ set M roblwri nd ttaievei framtbs loweit itregEi of t^ 
mob, Bud actuallf pl»iiaed with them >jioAer Sicilian Teipor.-accompaaiftd by . 
nmivenftl pillage. Hb iru onlj at Ihe iBter^asion of the Aiutri»D snd Knuiaa 
mlDiBtera at tfaplM dlsmiited ^ji^tba-RiDg — i^iib a.lu-ge penitou and Ul th« 
msrks'ofliifb tojal fav^r. ■ ' - ' ~ ,-^ 
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tbe MiluieM &ud IiombardB wtdeutood far better tlu» the Ans- 
triMi offici&le &t Vkqub, bad to be submitted, to theii),M)poiiipBDied 
by reports of exferta, in tbe. Italian language, wtupb nere Heitbef 

. read nor undervtopd. To prevent tbe Tckindling of national bjbi^ 
^Ibiea, tbe administratjon of Venice wu kept distinct from tbatof 
MilaOj with nch ' local- adrantagea in faror of the former city, as 
were'caleniatedtirelcito the envj and jealous J of tbe otber. Wbeit 
-the. Emperor Frkncis I. towards the Slose of the year 18 1&, Visited 
.Veuice, the- people had made grejit preparation* for his reception, 
-with tbe bc^e of mdacitig him tp make Veoioe a free port, and to 
grapt a, .general" amnesty to aU. political ofienders; but they wero 
disappoiDled in botb.- A ** voluntary present" of 60,000 florins waa 
ea acted ireiii the Milanese ; but its acceptanoe coupled with tho 
condition that tbe people mnst-aslf no othei: imperial favor 1 Bmr 
perdr Francis,, himself an Italian by birth, ai»d tha son of.* 
Spanish 3oarbou Princess, bated tbe Milanese fur their .tovO' 
lutionary tendencies and predilectione In favor of Ffance, aid 

' treated th^m on ;all .occasions aa reb^ltioua subjects rather than 
ft people to he J^conciledand attacied to biin by a juBt and, 
wise govemmenl/ Hia principal refiaiice was on the aecret-poliee, 
• Uie trials of. political offeaSers bj inquisition, aud. the prisons of 
the Spiblberq. . It must be luLmH^^'' ^i ^^'^ other hand, however, ' 
that he did-soisetbing for public iustruetion — tbat he estabiisb^ ' 
.^lementary schools ; but the higher philosophical, brsnches of leara- 

' ingf with the matbematioal soiencea, were^ wholly nt^Iedted. The 
only tolerable government* of ]ttly,'in those days, were thQse of 
Maria Louisa (wife of the Emperor Napoleon) and that of the then 

- liber^Iy inclined Bourbon prince of L^oqa. The ex-Jlmpress, 
tbovgb -^ AnstVjan Princess by birth, did not p'eraeCute &e men 
who bad.borae a ^slingubhed part under Napoleon, and his oode^ '' 
with trifling amfitkdn)en,ts, was CimtiDDed in tire Pnchy. Count 
Neipperg, whO'Shored her gaTemm,ent',and-„her bed, iras im e^ 
lightened nobleman, a&d evinced^ven some pnt^c spirit^ butaft«r 
his'deatb tbe reaction made .more rapid .progress, and the fact that 
ibb admiuietwtion of Maria Louisa' was 0)qly teAiporaryi prevented , 
any substantial reforpi. Emperpc FTaitl!ia,e0Btiniied deaf to ber- 

: ■■•"•■■ ■■ ■ " . Llg.i^lbyGoO'^IC- 
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-{irayer tb rilow the Duke of Reiolisfadt, her boi^ to reside m. b^ 
capital. The Dnke of Eueca was an atdUBle, nt times RberaUy . 
'4p«lineflyM weak yocDg m&B, i^faoee gov«nmient wad'eqball^ palsied 
by Its temporwy nbtnre, and whe afterwards became final; at- 
tached to the Austrian policy. 

The HMst abittrd reacUtHi 'bt^A taken place at -Naptes, where the 

king Vimself (lint recently a member- of the secret sooKty of the ' 

C(ir6onari)'liad been the very head and front' of the conqiiratorir ■ 

against Murat. ^As Murat, pTevions to his -leaving' Naptes, had 

given the people a constitatioii, and as similar promts liad beefi 

. made by King Ferdinand himself, wlivie yet confiped to the islaifd^ 

' trf fficilj, he had, in conformity with the condition of his peparat« , 

treaty with Austria,' previously alluded to, 'nothing more Sincerely 

at heart than to govern hia newly-acqnired Conntry aa an absolnte- 

despot. ^He tmsted nobody-; and non^ of hia snbjeets trusted hiid. 

The officers of Mnrat's army were- constantly in dread of being 

either' disnuBsed orimprisoned ; while the Ifves and pMperty of all 

■ ESs irtibjeotB w«re constantly in danger. Various pblitical" sects" 

' ki the'bt^pe bf secret societies, were loaking a speoles of fivil irta( 

, on each otber,j3iit there was no ntideriStandiDg on public question^ ' 

. and feonseqiieutly no possibility 6f intelligent public action. The 

'{teople felt that tbeir politicat condition bad bcOome worse than it 

had been before ; bat there was no agreement, »Ven eraong the 

better mfomied classes, on the measnl-es of reform to be introdutJed 

widi public safety. The.officers of the arhiy who>from a^lorions' - 

. .eaieer nnder Murat, were now- condemned to Jiopeless' inaetJvity, 

- . fr^r? i^ost dissatisfied, and tbeir feelings' were sooO shared by Ae 

whole army. Wlien,"tberefore,,in 1820, the ConetitntJon of ■ 1&12 . 

had been proclaimed "by Spanish generals in SJadrid, nothing -was 

more nator'al than that a, similai attempt at revolution should 

Jae made by the a'rinj in Naples. The movement 'temmenced on 

the 2d of July, at"No)a, and on th6 6th the King was already in- ,, 

dnced tof romiae (he desired Constitution." On the,sanie day, the 

king disposed his power into the hands of tbe Prince Boyal, who 

was nMde.Vioar^getieral of the Bmpire. ■ The fctnrf of C6nstitntion 

tb be gireti,' had not been Agreed upon-, bat the troops deciding in 

' . ■ . -■■ _ , ^ I ., "..I v'Go(")<;lc 
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&«or-of tb« Sj^aisti GonsKtation of 1812, fof - wtAsh Mt eren & 
pnirted ecpy wu titan- to be foand in Napier,]* the latter mi Be- 
4tordia^y -adopted. On the 13th Jn]y, tbe King, u FerdiDBBil I. ' 
of the Tvo Sioilies, pledged hie oath to «nppOrt that Conetithtitn], 
adding to the fonnuU whiob had been fomidied blm^of his own 
aocord, tiiese nwoiorable ^ords : " Almighty God ! who irith nnefr- 
in'g eye readeat tbe sonla of men and the fattat, hnrl at diis mo^ ' 
meat, ihe t^HuiderboIta of thy veogeuice on my head, if I lie or 
breftk my oath,'' «Bd be tnmed with i^tpaiwit eatia&otwn to General 
Pepe, and added i_ " tiiis time I have realty Bwora with a good 
•heart" ■ ■■ - ■ . 

Sicily did Sot follow the pt^nhir movbinent of Naples, but de- 
sired to be governed by a separate Cooatitution after the model c^ 
that c^~ England. The civil war whioh ensaed in ooDsequence 
of Hub schism, did mneb toward wsakeoisg the common oaoaeiAad 
robbed Naples of a part of itfi ibree. The greatest difionlty-how- 
ever wa» presented by the secret Boeieties— ^ho .ha>d entered, tie 
army and destroyed Jta dieeipline. . 

The revolution.ia Niqttes led, !n October, 1820, to tjie Congress 
of Tn^p&n, aasembledj as was annoanoed by the Hol^ AUiuioe, 
tt> " preserve Christian oivilization, public Order, and tbe sBered 
prinoiples of legitimacy.'* TI>% £mperor AleTUoder of Hossia, 

' and Fraiwis of Anstria were present in pecson, and <m tlio.l9th 
November signed, a Prg^ol whbh authoriied the military oocui 
pation .ef tiie revolted ]!feapoIita& proviooee.* FoiDoe adhered, . 
thronghits mmister, to this monatnras resolution, which aglnnittod 
the'fate of tbe smaller States of Biwiipe to t^e- decinon «f tliq 
Great Powtift ;l.lSngI«nd diasented, hmi did nothing \o opposa tbq 
ntovement. The Congress ncqt adjourned t« Lalbaolt to be nearer 
to t^e seat of war, and tiie King of Naples, and the other Iti^iaii . 
inrvereigns w«re invited to Titness its prooee^Jngs; The Neapolitan 

' ' Parliament at first refiised to let tbe EiHg Wvethe'oonntiy; but 
when tbe latter promised taaet as mediator between Ikia pe<^le and 

•The SpanigH CanaUtdtion of ISlZ Is sIidUiit to tbe Frsnch. eraititation of 
1TS2. One boon— 4he King wiUl '■ UmitBd rilo ; aDd- a <!aBunlttee (proTirioBBl 
. JiiBtft)dariDgttaa'e««i>af li»>AaHab^. 

.. ■ ^ ' ■ ■ . -_ ^. . V', ...ibyGo'dgIt 
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the «lli«d Powers, and oflered loiavc^ his mh Vitt tiie B.fgenoy 
during- bis obaeDoe,' the consent of tlie ftepramntatives ma finallj' 
obtaitied. I'he first stapa of the Regeat, who agam pledged his 
oath to Biipport the CDOBtitntiOii, iraa to indvce the Parlianieiit to 
adjourn, and the new miniatet of war, to stop the prepantiDnB for 
tJie military defence of the conntrj. The Prince had evidolitly 
had' hid father for *« tntor. . The King embirlced at Xaplei with 
"the aamc Captain Maitland who had'carriedKHp<^aB- to St. Helena, 
and shortly after bus arrival at Laihach in formed 'his Parliament, ^ 
in writing, that there wa* lio obanoe for the^nst^stion : to his 

' arQi^ be couvcjed the informatioB that tb^e was no hope of feai8br< 
ance. The troops were eapeeiallj opjoined not to oppose the ad- 
vanc'e of' the AnstriaDs. It was now too hite for the Parliament 
to assemhle, nnA male piioviMona for rcMsting n army of 60,000 
wen nnder General FioqnelmMtt. There w^re voliinteera, biit no 

' wme, and no money in the treasmy. Forced loans brengbt little 
inoney, while the «[aarre)a of tho officer^ among thems^es de- 
fitroyed the avai^bilKy of the tro«|M. A gnenilla war- wag at last 
reeelVed npen ; but {be'peot>le did not join the moVenient in suffi- 
cient JBiunberH, and itt Harob following the Anstriaiu already en- 
teseJ Naples.- ■■..■.■■■■ 

While these events wera taking place in Naplea, a military rsTO- 
lutnon bad braken ont in Turin, wbeiv, after mnch besitatiou and - 
d^y, the Spanish Comtitntion of 1812 w«^ abo finally-pnxhimed. ' 
The Bepublicaji writers of Italy, eepeeii^ly Maz^ni, accuse Charles 
Mbwt, Prinoe of ^^^aD,'((htber of tlia {iresent . Eibg Victor 
Emanuel II,,) of having l^en th« instigates pf this revi^ntion. and 
of having betrayed it aftenrards ; bat the historical fabta warrant 
no sn6h conclosion. 7be PrinM wag undoubtedly oh terms of in- 

' tuiaoy wit£ sWe of iii» conservative' noblemen who corresponded 
witW the heads dt the omiiplcaWa in Urlan , Modena. find Parma ; 
-bnt be heaitat^ in r^wrd to tb^ pwt aaeigned te himself, and h» 
«ert^y had no idea of ^Mabliebiag a Stpublic in Piedmont. The ' 
plan, in Milan and TMrm,waa to reestablish the Kingdom of Italy, 

."and toextepd it oye? the whole natjon,^' byatOuting the rear of 
the AuBtrian» alter these dioald -havQ marched upon Xaplea, and 
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tli£ii to raTolittioniEe Milan and -the Diicbias. Aft«T tirf Nea- 
' poiitapshqil been beaten, thta plan badiobe given Up, and with 
itthebopoofsnooess. Matters kad, nerertbeleaa, proceeded too far 
to jffevent an ontbreak. ' The Lemhardq promised arms aad a 
general rising as mHin as the .Piedmsn'tese flag ahould'be nnftirled 
before Milan ; bnt.tbe tuDall Fiedmontese arm; on its mtrch tltitber 
was, at Novara, greeted by Austrian oanDon. 
' Tbe King of Su^inia, Victor Bniannel t., at tbe first sign of 
revolt, abdicated in favor of his brother Charles Felix, then at 
■HodMia, and^until his retbm appointed the Prince of Carignan 
Regent of tbe kingdom. As sneh the latter, to avoid hloodsbed, 
proclaimed tbe Spaniah CoD^titution of 1812', and pledged his oath 
to sapport it: but 'did' not ciaet either 'tlie troops er the civil fonc- 
tionaries of Ihe goverriment to fake that oath. On tb« contrarj-, 
be wrot^ to Charles Felix to tender bini liis entire snbmission, and 
at the ssm<! time to ask: for instmctions. Charles Felii) in reply, 
annulled all that bad been done, ordered the -Prince to place blui- 
sh at the head of thi) troops wbo had remained, faithful to tbe 
kiQg, and tbreatenei^ the Oonstitntionalists with the intervention 
of tbe ^oly Alliance. Upon the Yeceipt of the^ instmotidns, the 
Prince, resigned the regency, and wiEh a regiment of horse and 
aome. artillery statiid for N'ovara'where, by order of tbe king^ be 
resigned his ettnlniand into tbe babd^ 6f Count della Torre. The 
-Constittitibnal army, about six thousand strong, krrived almost at 
the same time, in hopes of iofluennag the loyalits by ita <!xample. 
But l^ovanv was already occupied, -and tbe.AustrianS'bad talRn 
pos9^ssi(!ita of all important passes 'on the frontier. With the retu^ 
of the CoDstitntion&lists to Alessani^ia, tbe reVoIution wasVlrtn-. 
sUy at au end. - ,, ' " 

^ Two things deserve to be remembered^ in connection with tbis 
nofortunate'attempt^at revolution, OB account of tbeb bearing on, 
tbe present positiob of tbe country. First-— That no'attempt was 
made at establiahing a Republic; and, Seeond, that the revolution 
was alibest entirely confined to the military. TThe kingi'wbo bad 
Abdicated in Furor of his 'brother Cbarles Felix, temwied all the - 
time at NizM, unmolested by the^wople.. To limit the daolute 
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power fif tlif soTereign was nodoobtedly. the niat of tlie educated 
amtHig the people; to akoliab royalty ^as no part of ^heir pro- 
gruqpie. The king, with his cliivaJTous notions of honor, had ab- 
dicated, bee^nce " the people, hj resisting tiis aotLonlyi had offiered 
biin. a deliWate personal insult ;" and refused to re-sS8Ume hin 
czowa, tlioagh OEged bj bis brother to do bo, after the rev«lutioa 
ires croabed. It is also .wotthy of notioe that t^ie Smperorof 
'Bussia, thjrou^ lus Minister at Turin, attenpted to prerent the , 

' Auetrian occupation of Piedmont lij Ki^diMioni propesing to 

, the Liberals that tbej abo«ld tender tjieir entire submia^n to the 
Idng on condition of a general aoanesty, and " soiae institution 
securing the pnblie iotereat." Prince CaiignaB, ifho vas the* 
reugblj opposed to Mettemieh, and who preferred a EnaaiaaV 
an Austrian 'Occupation, advised Iko acceptance of these. j^rnis; 
but ortly a portion of the Junta .could be prevailed upon to aceede' 
to them, uid while the negotiations, were pending, the blow was 

, struck by the Austrians.;- . . 

^ . Hetternicb, as we hate already stated, had~as early as 1^11 
conceiTed tiie pl)tn of exdnding the Prince, of CaTign«B'from the 
fiuccea^on, and to suite, if possible, "Piedmont .to- JVIodena, or to 
Austria herself. Piedmont was t^egieateatiobatacle to Anstijan 
domination in Italy, , The geographical position of- that k&igdjHu, - 
the warlike disposition -of its p'eoplei the personal, charaoter of its 

.sovereigns, ^1 were, opposed to Mettlernich's ultimate designs. 
N'ow, perhaps, was the faTorat|le moment, when' he coold accom- 
pli«h bis object. If the. Emperor of Kos^a oould be jurejndieed 
against the Prince of Carigpan, he .migh^ give bis eonaent : the 
resistance of Frano^ might be .overcome. All sorts of o&luniiiies 

. were now circulated at tlie expense of the Pripcc; he was eur- 
ronnded by. qvies; but the charge of treason BgaipBt the king 

„ could-sot.be established. ; At tiie Congress of Verona, botb Francs 
and Bnssijt nnited in his protection.. The French Mivister had 
reoeived fecial instruotiims from bis ^vemment to insist^not- only " 
on tbe jspeedy evacuation .'of Piedmont by the Austrian a, -bii^ also 
on the spe«dy .retnrn.^f the Prince, who bad been- ordered (ban- 
ished) to Florence. Franc* argued that, tha pa^oessor to. the' 

■' ■ . , , ■ , ' ; >Il- ■ 
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throne of HedBMint eluinld be oalbe apot, <'leBt tua retnm to hia . 
country might be coupled wift 'conditions unfavorable to the bal- 
«!iee of power,"' This sort of reaaoning waa equally intelligible 
to Rna»a. The ^^vitation of States frequently overcomes the"" 
personal predileetibns of sovereigns ; and the policy of the Boni^ ■ 
boos was, in this respect, hardly different from tJiat of the French 
Einperors. ' , - . ^ 

The reaction which followed the miHtiry revolotlons of 1820 — 21 
VBS a fearful one. Secret tribonals were established in all tbe 
larger towns of Italy, to try political offenders ; death or long 
imprisonment in obains were the usual sentences ..passed upon 
them. Those 'who had fled were hung in effigy, and their estates 
confiscated. In Milan, where the revolution had not broken out, 
but where the plana of the conspirators had been discovered by 
tJie govefnment, some of the most prominent nobles (among whom 
Count Confalioneri) were either condemned to. death, or to impris- 
onment ft'r life in irons.* The nobles had been the principal 'inBti-^ 
gators of the revolution, as they were those, who most oherished 
the idea of Ititlian nationality: on them^ therefore, did the Impie-^ 
rial vengeance most he avOy- descend. l>iike Francis of ModeQa 
proceeded only against men of mark — professors, doctors and old 
officera ; ^wliile the King oCNaples, forgetting all honor and shaime, 
revoked all previona pardons and amnesties gr&nted by him, for the 
purpose of punishing the crimes committed against Majesty since 
1793"; ! The Convention of Casalanza, concluded with the Murat- ' 
^sts in 1815, and guarantied by the Emperor of Aiistria himself, 
^as considered no longer binding. Oriminal proceedinga were in-- 
stituted against sev^raPdiDusand perspns; eight. hundred of whom 
Were actually executed — the rest had eitliei ficd or W£re im^is- 
oaed for a term dt from 2& to 30 yeais. In the midst of tbese ' 
horrors, Austria declared that she had no knowledge of the in- 
fringemeDt on the terms of the c^itulatien. which she herself had 

* Wli&t thns prlsona wen, Silvio Pellioe bH auOeJMitly d«aerib»d, "CNit 
' orBixtjiTboinr*.then<ianBaed, WlMttrtheir hmlth or their llT*a—%ufr4D*,bii 

'bono.-." — Sn,Tio FkuIico," f ntri prigioxl," ' . ' ' 



goarantied ) bat tbe Ne^oliteU lungmeli averred tkat tbey.yera 
only doiag the behest? of .the Auatrno Miiust«r; Bwa the tor^ 
ture i^aero-introduced to extort cqn&Beiatis. Books and pam- 
phletfl of a refolutionoxj charactejj among whjeh the ItaiiaD aiasr 
laoa titssaaelvea iteit nambered, os acooHut of their . Hbtial ten- 
dencies, were bornt ia public ; while the owners of Ubranea con- . 
signed them volaatarily to the .flames to avoid being proseoatod. 
Tbia reaetiimary lagei »» nugbt be sapposed,. rendered the pres- 
'enoftof the Austrian troops .neoea^arj to public traoquill^tj ; se 
that at the end of three ;ear^, when the odonpation was to cease, 
a ite«,oae had to \b agreed v^n, whioh in lti23 had again to be 
extended fof two yesra. The whole ooat of thk Aiistriaaxwcupa- 
tion, from 1821 tin' 1827, .has been estimated at 1^7,000,000 
dnoati, nr aboat^ ^ 125,000,000! .the Aostriati .oonttBapder-in* 
chief, General Friniont, received for jumae^ alone ^ gratificatSou 
of 2£0,00fi ducats !• ■ . , 

The jkunishment of tbe conspirators in Farma consisted chiefly 
ID imprieonmeut which,, by the* mercy of Maria Louisa, was - . 
Soon changed into, exile.. In Tiiacany the, mildness of tie Grand 
Sak6, Perdieand III., aa-w no caysca for criminal })rosQCutions. 
He died in 1824, regretted by hia people. 

The suoceaaor' of" King ;B'eTdinaad I. of the Two Sicjlies, Fnui- 
cis I., was even more cruel^ an^ blood7thiraty than his pr^eeestor. 
Ho ordered whole -Tillages> where th^ rebels or ' conspirators had 
tatceo refuge, to be leteled to the grouiid and, on their ruins, - 

*' Tb« ehief'tDSllgaCor of *1> fheie eiKirm)(lej) Was tba king's mldistfr, Prinea 
Cmd>*~'1"~ t*"!!"^ "f '■^ poliUeal >eat oi the Tinkere, whom the' king b«<l 
met at Florcnee od kli retnni from th» Cougieai of Laibach- It wu Ibig Mot- 
j Kler who Siat odTined. the kiag te lavoke tha unDeaty of CaJalBiiiia, guu-iiiitifd 
L; tha SmpeioT I^nciB liiniieiri and hit jeacDonsr/ rage. wn odI; arrested hj ■ 
a-nu* ol U. Bolhuhtld tha baoliar. Kaplei, te pa^ the Ireops of Aaatrlor' 
waMed tie mdu a --'loui;" bnt Rotki^ildj.who had alreadj adTancad aoma' 
(tx^foiU' miUioii^ of fV^noa, r^ead tf lend anotbei pemiy udIebi ■Medici, who 
had %««n dUgraoad, were made Htulst^ of Finariee. Hedici, In 'turn, nf^sed to 
■ooept the DffieennleaeCanoBa was diimisHd, which wu*£CordtDg1/d0Da. Me- 
-dici. grataful'foi' thif MrTio« of'. Lhe hanker, uonoluded the firai loan at ilft;-9ix, , 
tha aeoond toaa at aaTanty-ona per eeot. Nerar ma hiunaaiQi diacoiuited at tl> 
hlghaiata! . _ 1 

■ ■ ". , ' ... Dpi:«ib;G0Oglc 
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public moniuumts of diagnioe. to be erected by tbe buigmftn. 
Every. speoi^B ^ ytco dUgraced bis ooart; jiutice, lionsrs, 
and digiHtiea were £br ule4-nDtbingi!o much dinegarded'as Liw.* 
t'Jt ii but too true," smid the oonaerratiTe ChateanbriAnd, tlien . ' 
Fiepcb MmUter in Bmnei in one of his dispatches to hia govera- 
mont) "that the Nekpotitan governmetit has falleo^to ths lo#eBt 
depth ofpnfdic contei»pt."t What t^ere was left of *ii army wm 

. 40 yile and d«erepit, that Neapolitan sentinels are reported to 
hare 'aeke<l -alms fronr strangers. '' ' 

In Rome, beo XII. had Sncoeeded to th»nuld Pins VII. Ua- 
dcr him.faHdal iiutitutioDB were revived, and some Sve hundred 
Carbonari exconnmuficated and -sentenced to imprisounient. Mo 
capital pnnishineiit, bowever, was inflicted. Oonspiraoj waS'ti»~ 
future to hfi puiiahed by death ;' eoncealing arms, with twenty 
years' hard labor ; and whoever snspected another of belonging to 
a (politici^) "sect" withont denoiuiohig him to Hie government, 
W&s.to be sent for seven years to t^ie hulks. The. national men, 
nevertheless, praised, Leo !^I. for resiatiaj AnstHan. mflnenee, 
and t^iis the more so as, under his successor Pins 'YIII. and Eis See- 

- cretary of Stote, Cardinal Alboni,rtbat infiuenoie, began again to 
show itsek in the lawless conduct of the " sects" and in the e^ er-. . 

■ cise of arbitrary power. , . ' i 

It is remarkable that Anstria, with all ^tbe additional prepond- 
erance Ae had acquired from the Tmaqpofeasfnl revolutions of 1S20 .- 
and 1821, was Nevertheless unable to induce the Princes of Italy, 
including the Pope, to enter Into n confederacy under her Proteo^ 
toraie. The only union she effected nafi the hatred of all ItaltaBs 
of her detested rule, and the universal execration of the monstrous 

■ doctrines of intervention, by which every liberal progress' was not 

. • It irM bslicred in' Ifaplea, and ii meoUoiwd hf (bt hleterian CoUeCU, tbkt 
Carabreao boasbl the plMe of'Uiiitettar of j^inuica tti 30,000 danti of tlie 
kiag*!. Talet. This Tietch eajojed the kiug'i aonBdauce — bec&U9« he eovJJ 
' neitber read DOT Arite. Hha ladios.pf the qneeil'sb^-«hamlMi oariied en a simi- 
lar trafltc in offidea, ' ' . 

■ t Aoothw renirtablf dispalfft of Chateaabriandyon (he »M» at Italy may 
be found in bii Jftiiioi>« <f ouirr-tnntbf, which ne refominend tfl th» nadec . 
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onl^ crashed id Ital;, Imt throaghtnit Earope. The CDngrettses 
of Laib&ch and Verona, and dte armed intfrventloos hT Naples 
and Ptedmont, carried their -miaei into Oermanyi and ther? too^ 

-'in spite of the CoiutitDlnonsgireQ b; sMwof theewaller Princes,. 

' destroyed the -hope o( political regeDeratiata<.' To orown her tro- 

pliiea ia. Italy, Austria concludad in 1822 » treaty with Parma, 

' by which' she acqtiued the right to' gartison Piacemti. Thft 
atrcn'gth of the garnson was:' to be determined I^ ' Austiia. Parma 
was to furnish the bnildings veoesattry' for their aocotDmodatidn ; 
military sUiies and pro^iaioiu ver» doty. free. If Docal troops 
were in tbe [Jaiw, tkey weie to be' comrnksded J^y Adstrian offi- 
eers. When tbe Anitrian- comftiander deolored.the fbrtresa in a 
state oTjiegej the Duke's officers bad^ no JniiadietioB except !□- 
civil suits. Austrian enginewa alone had to di^toseof the fbrti- 
'fioatieoB. 

This is Dbe of the treaties which have -Justly grren umbrage to 
piodniont and Pranee,. and. which is now pnotically afaro^t«d^y- ' 
flie Peape of Vyiafrnnca. , • 
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'THE VBXNCH uxvoivrips OP isoe, and its oonseousnosb 

. :. ON WALT. . . ' 

W4 ^va now arrivod at the period of tbe Frwioh Kevotution 
of JrAj, 1890, irhji^ teriumated tbe reign of the restored eld^r 
Bourbons in France &ild.pt<niiiee^ all £^rope » new and uior^ lib- 
enl Older of Ibtnge. As tbe events wbieh li8V€^iace 'm&rked tbo 
history of £ur(^ are yet' fresli in l^e voinde ef most of our read- 
«r«, aonrBory review of them irill EuSee ttr eontprebend the sitn-- 
Mion. . Lpiis Phi]ipp6rwfio was daUed tolhe tfarone as the " Citi- 
seii King" of tiie Frebcb, and who baa ainee by his friende and 
tbt men who hmvcJ nnder him beea oalled the~'*.niartyr oS constF-- 
tulional freedom," was a mai of undoubted oaparity, great bhrcwd- 
nees> great knowledge of men ; but with Ver j little faith in thetn ind, 
front ■ long sobool of adversity, laiher disposed to turn their weak- 
nesses to gtiod ncoonut than to tituet tfaentv He bad put Umself in 
fidrre^wDdeDoe with the British Ministry from the time Nspolecoi 
n>et with U^ first reverses .in Aussia^ and it is not improbable that 
even at that early period he con,oeived tie p]an of nmkitig hitosdf : 
toaetei' of France. He knew the. virtues and vices of. tiie French ' 
pet^e; he'stadied the art— so... easy for a man in portion — to 
mate bimsblf popular, 4nd he bad a thorough appreciation of tlie 
errora and dimies oi EnrojieaD Oabineta. :&. oaltu observer of-' 
syaats, sftgacionety disoriminatiog between tnotives and men, and 
-attacbiiig.^e.l^t«r by niioieteriDg to their rnliflg passions, 'heh.ad. 
withtiut «xoidng u;ispi^os, and wiAout as yet cpmmiiting himself 
tfl tbeir cange, won the oonfidence ■ and good will of the leading 
j«Bn of the liberal party. His loquacity, the apparent fre^&m of - 
his manners and the litile rpstraint which' marked his' i^rto recurs e 
with all cksjes of 'society, gave the court as little oonoerili as thejr 



did tt)« vatcliful cye^ of diplomacy-, Knd be fonitd tiiniself at th& 
. aummit of bia wishes^ before he seemed to beve made aii effort ib 
attain tbem. For be added to-bia mapy Bubstantikl ^ctililies tbe,' 
rare geniua of patienoe. H« saw tbe ear, of. the dder Bourbona 
Bufelj placed on the" inclined plane, and be bad the wiadoro not. to 
interfere tillit hadj b; itaotni weighty deafaend«d from i la eTevated 
' ■ position. When, by the confiding weakness of"Gl«ner8l Lafajjttte, 

- perhaps by the fina^ial Ap^hensiona of Lafitte tbe , baniter, he 
^'wis finally ioTited to-atep into it, he at once seised the reins ■ 

and, vith the grace of a legitJmate u^iarah, bid bis fri^da to 
' take theit^ places behind, btm.- ISo boe cOald ni^late Borprise' 
' better than himself;, no one speared tobe more atihome in hie 

new' raitnatioQ. The latter waa adffieiently aeooBi^ed f!>t by his> 
' :rbyal eztraotioa ; the fermer was- shared by sl].£ilrope. - 

Lonia Philippe was no sooner placed on the. throne, than "he 

- employed the ipoat eoergetio means of preserving it tQ hiina^nnd - 
to bks hairs. The power which had. raised him was not that to . 

■ 'Wbieh he cOuld safely^ tmst his preservation: Hia npind was too 
logical to,lsliete Tn a repnbllcan'.thKine; bta-knowled^ of tJte~ 
Frem^ people too intijnttei to. believe &at anch a' throne oeald 
' satisfy them. Ke' held, for. a moment, in immense powor^ {le 
- .eoUU'wield it to-thja 3estroctionof ali'theold politioaHnatitfltions , 
. of Europe -^ but eoald he do this without destroying bioself ? ~ It 
was Uie -instinct ef self-preservatioD, which a -pe^kp^'paid^Mrable 
. sophism identified with- the preeeryation of France, wbicb compelled 
hiin to disappoint his friends, even if- he bad.no indioatioB to die- 
eetvo tltem. If be wonld- preserve bis government, the peraonat 
(tonseryatism of.-tbe King^waat trhiaiph over the pqbUo radieaKsm 
of tbe dtixtn. After sacrificing tollie idols of popular eothuaiaam,- 
withthe sincerity lUid decency of a devotee, he- sent the cbampion 
of liegitimacy at the X^longress tif Vienna, Moas, de Talleyrand^-to 
X«>ndou to eeoure., by all foeans, Hiq friendship of tltat Power whioh' 
jilone oonld then organize a coalition against-biifi; 'wblle, aC the 
same time, bis" pateroat solicititde waa already turned towards* 
ifamily alliance-witb some of the northern BOveteigBS. Some wit 
ttbsefved, at that timo, tbati lAnis F^ippe made .Talleyrand bis 
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nuMster to London, becaiiw lo-felt 'uneagj^in hii preseme. ' The . 
Paris sta^ trtia.aot Ui^e cnougb for^wo aoCoitfof siiob coiuiimm&t« 
sldlL There vU, hendeS} the dsngor pf ejclempodting ;. raeinorj,^ 

■ especial^ of faTMs, being nBtmlly veak-ib oltLmen. 
'. Aj'gQDD^aa Lo^ia Plii]ip))« had hu til j barricaded his throne with 
the jec^piitiiDn (rf himvelf b^ £tB^Mid, Aqstris Mid PraeMs (Busria 
«Bd UodflRK t-) mr 6' hesitating in regard to it) be eovrawvoed/orv 
tifying hia .position. 'This he did Ter? skilfolly b; -eacpursging' 
reforms-Abrosd, utd b7-inipedtng tbtnr pro^as.at home. .He bu^ 
gestW libwal inriitatiosa- And pnaaised siip^Kirt to the Italiane, 
the OiBrBuuia, tiie Poles ond'the B^gians; Initu in Bol^nm t^one 
therg W9S a chance of providing iur bis {aQitly,1ihe nberala of that 
poontrj vere ^ only ones who. reoeited hb m^sbI support. ~ This . 
qondnoi, while it eaabftrrassad the sovereigiiB' of Austria, KiUHa 
«Bd' Fm«8ia, l>yjMinging them in.aCtuAl'aonflict wth their own 
fMopie,'ind»ced tUraa !;(> preeerve^Tdatiofi» with fr*nee; while on ~ 
the o^er hud, tibe.oitisen king's goodnn^rstaiitUDg with all. the - 
Eorapeaa twwera, Uted as & eheck npon tha liberal ardor of his 
own people.. It^wasnoir^n Tun for the RepshUoatis to or^miie 
.in "the atreeta. ' ' The soldiery and the police did -Chei* duty, ahd the 
leaders of the nuiTnoeut fatcited no p<^»lar mthusiastn. Xhe au- 

- thoritMs were ptvpared,, and the people had riready^ lesm^d to 
diata^nieh between aa £i>i<«^e and a rev6lutioQ. 
- Neither WM the piteons-cry of "tTeaBOO',"-now uttered hya-por- 
taoK.irf tite.KreBOh-prMir anUl'ilTvaa gagged, justifiable. Loiiis' 
Philippe had J)een reoeiVed without s pledge) eseept that of enUr^ 

' iBg the faancbisa, w^h be kept j -anj he had promised npthinf 
except dtat tbi 4^artw ehoald be a truth, which was t^ be detmrn- , 
stratcd. .Ik wasnot l^ fault or-oriiMjif theaeoidentsoF his Jnrth 
uid trunia'g'did not eoire^Bd-witl^ tie beau ideid of'tHtiseh. 
Royalty. as it ensted^ i^f a -tjiree days' 9ght, in the minde of 'a 
hemie pet^le.J' There ■mim uo dignity ifr the pitbjie despnr of Ls- 
£^eUe .an<t hiq ftiends. Why did not flie Mpiahle old raaiquiis . 
s^dy Sfaeohiavetii's '^PrinM," -instead of adding one te the Uuut- 
ber? The,di«laBee of^Ijouis PhHipfe.firaiB legitimaoy did nok' 
diiiiini>h'''tiiatwiikh separated' hiaiftom Uieiteople; and^ ow^^^^ 



not ipj^i war upon -a priaeiple-^biob, haveva iwraded, «u the 
01U7 Babstantial claim ts tbe posilkat hftiiowocflHpied.- ,'-,:- 
■ Louia Pkilippeiaw, not witbont ft oertJUB degree of appce^eo- 
sion, the «isiiig''of Belguiia, Palaifd,a poftion of.Oecinaof and. the 
■provmoM of fanm and Mpdeoa wMi nMi'ty fonr-jtfH)^ of Ibe popu- < 
latton'of the lUiiaaB. States, .fiewastiki dffriit, iaf^Vbref Untt^ ^ 
CoiiB^tatMflar goviBTikmeiito every ^rfatire; bat-cMieonied l«M the 
refome about U> be introdnced abroad liAgbi crcotte a.-tMt? for 
otWe, and m tke end affect fxavoe- To prevoit itiua, £ft sODght 
to rertrain ratber ()im to enconragft the popnlar a)ij)ti}M wUoh ttcp 
pet^le of tboea conptr^a had' i^^i''!^ bj tbie Fr^sahRcTalatibn. 

.He held out bopesitnt. delayed actkm; be&ec^ TDlciiitae(ed^fat§ .- 
advice ibutneverMi^rted-ifwiAtbo power rf the State. TIms 
course, whibh vaa. aondeamed b;; public o|amoii in Fraiue, inrolved 
■hi* govcntaent in fogioalaonlTadiotJcDSt aadonayddithty lant it lb« 
' oc^or of reaotitm. ' It wsis now diBloolt for iiiio fo pveaerre tlie >»- 
pUtittioD of ^mlitieal boaeatj ; while hie gorenimMkt, iut longer the 
ezponeiA of popular. aentiineDte in Fnu)oe; }oU Ita momentam also 
in tb« ^BBcUiB tf ^iiropei- .,. ..- - t - ' .; 

- ' Aaa means ofj^voring'tibe libanlcaase,' and of rMtraiiiiag-&« 
aotioQof tbe-absoltita Potraraof £iiiope,.thedoatriiieef Kon-Intcrr 
vention^waa now ^t iinlj pKnchad hfMLll tb« difdomatio .agents <^ 
tbe oew Fienoh govenunent, bitt <$ietily'prp0jaim:Ml in a sp»eoh «/t 
tlte citisei king's aitiUteE <tf foreign-i^ain in the Ftenoh Chao^r 
of Deputie^'- Bat Hett«riiiob^whoi^iii tlie mean , time, had re«4 
Loui^ Philip, wU'Aot tiie mas tft be detwred from^ hifa porpoM - 

-■by a )nera sbstraetion. Tbi ptao(jf«l idtia of a.prisolf^ of 
govenmuit depends entirely <» fh.a dispmitionjaad meaoe to eA* 

-.fone % 80 lesMned Piisoe jUetteinich; -m, nnftrtnnataly, 
did not reason, thg Italian mjoralir. They rose in the 1>aobl«a^ 
and. in the Legattona of the. Papal States, wfailft an. Anatrian 
Mmf w«a already being j^^Ieoted to invade them, A» a matter tit 
form — pOThapa to ooqTilfca l«i)ia Philippe that be waf net deioiiaiil ' 
in diplomatlcr- etiqnette-^Mrtterniet. .had inqnired, tbrtragh lltfl 
Anskian rmipister at Ptris, whal ooiiBeqtieiK*^. might' Hnsne if 
. Anatriao Imt«ti)J tpx^ inteifercd ia Italy;^. lowfate^il ' 

,.■',. !. ■ : ^ • ■,. C;iHV;k'' 
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the iBngoags of the Delpbio orsole, the Citiien King replied : "If 

' ■Qk Anstrians veonpy Hodeoa, war i» poisibltf if they uter Hm 

PafA States mt-ia prabaM€ ; tmtif fhey eoter Kedmoat, war is 

iCtrtam." Without WBitittgforthii~uun*eT, however, the Aostma 
armj eommMteed' its mareh. — The situation of Europe bail Bot 
ehaoged. Publie kw ipts stiU enaoted by Violence, and only Bob- 
aequentiy squeeie^ into legal £)Tm«. Louis -Philippe beoBte tiw 
"Napoleon of Peaee." 

The risii:^ in tt^e Pap^ States began with the interregnum. which 
followed t^ death of Pope Pfns VIU., and aeatinied the form of 
revolntioB nnder his saocessor Qregorj XTI. - In Bologna, the in- 
•ni^gents bad aott^ally fonqed > prorisional government, when 
Austrian troops compelled them to withdraw, and tO snrt^n^er 
t^ir power (on oondHkin of a general amnesty) into the hands of 
tbe (>Fdii|£l liegvte. Then, andoot tUl then, Franoe,pn)/««M 
^ainst.Ae Adstnaa inrsaioB. \3poD this protest, tbe AnstriaAs 
eraonated Aneona; trat.the'LegatJons remuned ooonpied, while 
the Frraich goremmeiit practised tbe Christian Virtae qf obarit^, 
by affording a scanty rdief to some 1500 Italian Aigitirea. Be- 

. fom» wennow ^uni«oposed to the Pope, and eonferenoes held 
for . that purpose by the mitustots of Franee, Anstria, Bossia, 
PmtHtt and Piedmont. ' England had sent a Oommiiaioiier. It 
was by suoh pnpoeaU Iioais Philippe fonght t&e .Aastriane in-Itsly ; 
as to the doetrlnftof uon^nterrention, he iMrely applied it agvnst 
hhbself. Tbe tenilt of Ijie Conferences, was a mMKramfvM signed by , 
alt tbe ministets and presented to the Piq>al Gorernment on tbe 
2Ub May, 1881, in'whiehthe Pleni;^tontiaries- reeonunended in 
sVbstaBce the ' adnnssilnlity of laymen to civil and jwUoial offices 
of the goTcrnme&tt mnnioipal refonn in the o^tal-and in the pro- 
vinces ; and regnlation of tite finanoesof the State. Bnt the Pope 
eonsideted this anintefferenoe with his tempifwal' power, and granted 
nothing but a general amnesty.* Wben'the French ministerin- 
sisted-on the CTacnation by the Anstrians of tbe Papal Legations, 
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his. denumd.ma onlj usoecTed to oif eonditioBL tbat A«. Aastrians 
should be caJled baok ftgaia if new troables ensued. Even to- 
tbis humiliatiBg condition France assented for the. Bake of p^ace. 
£fo sooner, however) had the. Aostriaii troope loft, the LegatioDS, 
than fresh troubles, M might hive been expected, iiii ens^, and 
the Austrians did come Hack to reestablish order. : B^t t^elr pro-, 
lesce ^ve the Holy Father some uneasiness; as they were a cheek 
on. the Papal partisan soldiers as well as on the insiirgents, uid- 
as he bad reastm to believe JJIetlemich was entertuning the 
ptoject of dividing the Legations and the Alarks with N^les and 
Tnscanj, "-",•". . - ' 

Jjouis FhUippe, unable to preVent the militaij ooonpation of tbe 

. Iie^tJons bj the Austrians, and feaiibg the ineetmgof tJie French 
libec^ chambers, now resolved to oootipy Anoona as a " gouantee 

- agaiost Austria." H^ad, however, the prudenoe to commuiiicate 
his Tesolnlton. to Cardinal Sernett! who, with Ghristun reE^;tiatioii,* 
made the foUowing wi:itte)i reply : — " The Holj Father will sot aon- 
sent toit; but the Fathers of the Churoh bare oftenbeen obliged to 
yield with reeignation to si^penar forced -The Bape has beponMr. 
nsed to tha exercise of t^at vi;tii£. No o[^)osilion will be made to 

vjra aocomplished fact." Thisjiote, evidentJy.diotatedby the Papal 
fears. (4 Austrian designs > and containing j-a^r aninvitatimi 
than aprotest in regard to the proposed action of J'raaoe, was 
confidentiallj conuunnicated by Louis- Fhihpp^ to Prince Metterr 
nich, and was. the oauge of (^udiual -Bemotti being afterwards 're- 
placed by Carding Lambrqsohini. Being thus .aeoiited again^all 
warlike cosiplications, a. French -fleet with 1500 soldiers was dis- 
patched against Ancona. After it had been long enough in ^ht 
to wvn the eommutder of the place, the troops landed i^n the night 
- of.th^ 22d Itforcb, entered throm^ an' ungaarded gate of Motown, 

' and ftotnally snooeeded m captaruig the ooBoiuuider, who wae fast. 
Adeep in his bed. The " Napoleon of Feace'^ had achieved a ^o* , 
iaij ! The achievement was comiqnnieated in ^ne'form to the 
French Chamjters, and received by them as an earnest, on die part 
of the' king, to insist en liberal reforms in the Papal States. The, 
eotmtiy was satisfied. Both Austria and France had, la the mean 
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time^ CSBDM^ &e Pope that *'the integrity and indepeDdence 
i^ the Pftp»l' Slates, were the objects of their deepest aolicitnde." * 
The preseDce- of the FreDoh troops at Ancona, and the declara- 
tion of. the French minister in the Ohambera, inspired the Italians 
irith fresh delnsife hopes, and gare rise to nevr outbreBks,sll orer 
Italy. In Aaeona itself, the free corps attaokettthe Papal geM 
d' armef and killed the Gonfarioneri, so that' the French them- 

, selves were obtiged to drive the liberals ont of the city. Siiralar 
TisingB were pot dewn l^. Swisa troltps, awi the prisons ^ere i^iun 
filled^with political victims. The X'renchoociipation lasted eeveral 
je&ra ; bat it did nothing kn It«ly, except' that it involved thoos- 
auds'af credulons men in cofispiracies and ruin, without adding a 

- partide to the lustre' of French arms. ■ "Simnltaneoiis with the 
'nvolntien in ^e'Papal States, those of Modena and Parm» were 
put down by military force. ' H^mdreda were eseoiit^d ; yet {rota 
that period, to the commencement of th» last war, oonspineieB and 
public manifesUtiona oontibued^ The -prison and the ficafoM had 
lost their tenor to an agoniled people in despair. 

■Aain the Papal States, so was the policy of Louis Philippe in 
regatd-to Naples only calculated to bring discredit on French in- 
Soeoce. . Aa the nncle of the- new King Ferdinand II:, who had 
SQOoeeded to the crown of the Two Sicilies in 1:830, Louis Philippe 
undertook toadvise him to Qstahlish a Constitntiond .Government 
after tie French' nwdel. ' Metternicb made i different proposition 
with better etfeot. The follovKng is-the answer which 'Ferdinand 
IL retnrsed {o the Napoleon of Peace; ' It is veiy, striking, and 
deservea-to he remembered : 

" Monaieacmort frtre, cousin and very-dear Uncle!" Willingly 
-wonld.I approach the France of your majesty, which oan only be 
moderate and loyal; ^t lam tied by former treaties and alHaacesi 
to whieh I must remain faithful, an'd this the more so, as it is they, 

-which -came to. my aid in- tlie dark days of my family. To ap^ 
proach the France of youi Majesty, if it oan ever 'become a prin-- 
ciple, it would be necessary to upset the organic law which fomts 
tiie basis of onr guvernment, and plunge into the abyss of the . 
Itolitics of the Jacobins, for the sake of which laj people has morb 
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th>n cace.pToved f^thless to tbe Hoofie of itD ^itigf- Tb6 ravo- 
■ lutianaij spirit has aW^ been fatal to the &mily.o{tI)9 Boaibaos, 
aojt 1,'for my party >ffii reaoWsd to avoid, at all ' haiaids, .the fate . 
of LoiBS XVI. and Charles S. Widi God'a aid, I hq» W joo- 
mote the welfare of tnj people, and to adnuniater the giymna>»ai 
bonestjlj. '^t letkall be-Kiiig. 'I a^all be alone, and alwa;^ 
King. . " ,,-,■■■ 

« His Majwity the Enqjerw rf Anatria ■had aome &tteriBg worda 
feT;B)e, together witb aojoe proppaitioQa aa so Italiaa-I^rinoofoT 
the maistenaitce altd -oonBolidtwtion of .itlie political' syatem, tfid 
eoTtcemiitg tkt -terxilorial'limitaiion .of tAe Peninsula. i4ot 
having t^e amlntion to inore'ue my^Statej I shaU not BtBeithtt' 
others ov^step the limits pcesoribed by trsatiea. 1 ahall Usten 
to everything tli&t it may please the Prinee -Mett«rDioh t« 
commmiicato to ma ; but I sliall sbrays act aoooidiiig. t^ &b dio- 
tatea of in J heait, and in the interest ef Hiy Kingdom. 

"^In tfeemoan time, I confess to yeor Majesty, witii all sincerity, 
that in everything which concerns the peace and loyalty of the 
political aystem of Jtaly, I iQcline to the ideas whii^ long e^eri- 
enee has shown to.Fnnce Metteniick''to be salntai^ tmd efficient. 
I have inhented mnoh anger^ outny senseless deaireS; all manner 
of fanltsAnd weaknesses frpm tbe past^ I tnnst begin the wokk of 
restoratiofiy'aDd this I can only do by ap^voaiAiuig Austria, wiitiioat 
svbjt^ting myself, to her will'. The Bonrb^ns arfl old,'andif iitey 
were to nmodel themselves after .the.fa^ioii of the bewdynaaties,. 
th^ wonld become ridia«4oua.. Wewill do afl the Habsbnrgers. 
If fortune betray us, we will, at least^liot betray outselvfis." 

The Citizen Kidg seeing-' tliat ins advice was disregarded, had 
recourse to menace— through a third peraep.- He .sent lhe£Jug, 
throQgh his Diinisterin Kaples, a tnemor-andum wntteu b;^ William 
FepO] in- Tvbieh the lat^ thj^tened Naples with a. dreadful tovck 
lutjon, but offers to prevebtit if the Kiag would grant a Cwistitli- 
tiftn^ -The-Kibgi m reply, assured the French nunister of his 
.' jMulineas to put the rBVolutiou do«n, and to ask the, aid of. the 
^latriana e^dy in the la»t_ extremity. To prevent the' necessity of 
Airatriao aid^ Xiouls Philippe had Willitm Fepe urettsd'at Har- 
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. seill&H, ^6t ai the latter was proceeding to Aaeona to organizo a 
corps for the insnrrection of Calabria. Louis Philippe preferred 
to support tie Italian Kfifiigees in France, rather than allow thein 
to expose tbeir lives . in daiigfrous attempts at revolution in their 
own country.* A few isolated attempts at assassination, and a 
" storm petilitin** of the Notables in Naples, including the name of 
the Mmistep of Police, Iiitonti, was all that followed ; but France 
{wing' qniet, all was crushed, and tbe *petttioaing minister Jntonti 
himself packed off to Vienna. ' - ' 

<■ Ha pmtieeil the~ tmae libeMlitj itfwuti -tti» PoliA RefugHM of ISM, nd 
oSbred piaiu vpwa far.Cbe nstiaaal mdapeu^aixif . of Pal«ii<l >» l>u kunusJ >pa«ob 
from tlia-^biQDe.' ' . . ^ 
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- rja B(TO0£8BIOtr « OHABLBS ALBB|IT Sp THB THBOHX OP- 
81BDINIA. . - - 

CharleH Albert Priac^ -of Carignan euooeed^d, in April, 1831, 
to the throoeof SardiniA. It is diffi^^Qlt to describe theclM^ac- 
ter and aotjona of tUa prince, ia regvrd to vhou the Italian his- 

. torians diemselvee so widel; differ. Tbe Badloals, the paitiBiuui . 
of & red Italiui Republic one and indivisible, with' Joseph Ma^ 
sini at thpir head, represent him as a JijpocTtte and a trutor, who. 
first promoted and then betrayed their oanse, or gjve him .at best 
credit onlj for favoring the nationality of Italy to increase his 
own territorial ^oqseasiona. The German bistoJ^ns,* frho treat 
the matter more pbiloaopbioally, tbe PiedmontesE historian Gonnt 
Balbo, I'arini and others equally entitled to credit, have com9. to 
a different conclusion. That his acts, as Pritwe of Carignan, -and 
afterwards as King. of. Sardinia,, wecc contradictory, appears' on 
record ; but to judge of them correctly, .the political position of 
piedmont and. its- king mnst be taken into consideration. For 
years, as *e have seen, Metternich sought to exclude the prince 
from the throne, then an attempt was made, and "only frustrated 
by Louis XVIII., to exile hlw for a number of jevs froin his own 
country. After .that be was surrounded by Austriaq spies, and 
he knew that theM were among (be highest classes of society, 
and among the very m^ist«rs of slate and of his own household . 

> The pompous letter of Maisim, addressed to him at the time of ' 
his succession, as from an oqnal to his fellow, and the^ many 
public maDifestatJons of sympathy, on the part of the people, with 
tbepfinciples proclaimed at the French Bevola^n,'Were not apt 

• £Bpdciall7 Ibe Qerman Jiiatoriui BeaoliliQ, who is eres bj tbe AtSitrisn 
eI|ftmpioa9 q'noUd u th« -most Imporiid of all, and nhom the snthpr has 
largely' tonsulled. ,■,. ' 
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to ati«i>gtheu hii oonfideno^ in the moelBration of tbe popnlftr 
party Be4. ^ load«ra> while Hetternioti's pOBittTfl daclaratioa,'' 
tluoagl) bia minister at IVin, that J^natria Would never snifer 
-tbe retnro ef tbe ezilee of.l82l> — ^, or tbe granting of a Coosti- 

- tntion, neeessarilyiurr^tedjiis plans-in t^t direction. He bad 
no ar^ty to issiet an.Aostrian invasion, no finances so regal^ted 
as tfi Heate.oae, anil his diplomatic reJationa with ttte-other Gtreat 
Potrera of Europe had sot improved Bino»1^20. At that time, 
.France and IliU§ja earnestly espoused Lis cause ; while tbe revo- 
IndoD -of IBBiy bad again united Austria and Russia,, and while 
his open espousal of tl^e Salio la;r of tqoct^iou in^aiu Mid P6r> 
tngal — the law Hij ^hioh himself had ^ooeeded to the tbrque-u. 

, Ibrea^ned ev^. a .ruptnre witl^" England. Under 'these -'ciroum- 
stanoea, Charles Alhejt ooold not but hesitate with t^ exe- 
cntion of hi$ ^ana of reform. He, jtood. between .invaaioii and 
rqvolatioa, ^twe«ii a reaotionliry and a repobliean-part; ;.<or,.a8 
bunself wrote, between -the poison of one sect and tlie poignard-of 
aether. la the' mean time oonaplraaiea, real or manufaotnrod,- 
. .were disoovered by.tbe'police, (the head of which, La-Searena, 
' was SDSp^od of being an Austrian agent,) and its objects revealed 
to tbe kin^, as a warning agCkist liberal oonoessitms ; whilst- Mas- 
■ini pnbiiidy anhonnbed tbtA be had money and nuan enough to 
inyade Savoy: '' 'Maztini .actoall 7 arrived with a few hundred men 
and a Polish general., m ^vitiMland, from whioh fae issued^ 
" 'ProclamatMB to tbe Italian' Nation." But Mauini, on^ this 
'ooesMon, ^d lator at Rome, proved that he was Det intended by 

. Provideaoe either for a 0|ptMn or. a soldier, and that a mail may 
be very aino^ely and -boneetly devoted to'a great cans e, without 
being qualtf£d for a leader... The •insurrection tnmed out to )w ' 
nothing but a eons|Hn>pyr and proved i miserable failure. Tl}e 
feet is proved, beyond aU controversy, tbaLscim:e of :£he men iir 
Mazsui's eamp^ and apparently, the most zealous among tbem, 
were, actually Austrian, spies in disguise, -who betrayed hisplflns 
]onj'b«f(ve'th@' were executed. Maxxini's movements served to 
embarrass tbe King of Sardinin, and contributed in no small de- 
gree" to fuftber, nnkm^ to himself, the designs of Prince Met- 
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ternich. The bnlj result attaihed.by this ardenti Hid coofidiBg 
devotee to RepUl>lteati freedom, vaa the min «f goine htindred , 
fiumQea by eseootioii, jmprisonoi^t or «site, in order, to use ooe 
of^the misgilidei - patriot'* aim pliraseB, "that despair migbt.' 
fieixc upon many> and thereby prepare a general ^eststanbe to the 

■ gorertiment." ' Ht>W the substantial AnetrUti aroiy Was (o be got 
rid of, bow a force capable ef'reBistiug it Waste be ergmiied and . 

- maintained, was beyond the plan of the conspiratora. They were 
peraerering and, to a certain extent, successful agitators ; bat never 
effected more than- a partial risiog in one or the- otfier province. 
" Toung ItaIy,'""no more" than " Ysung Germany," appreciate^ at 
tts-jnst^valnej the power to -overcome, or the", means required' (d 
BOConipliBh such an end ; neither do they seem to have understttod 
the employmeDt, ad initrim, of antagoiuaUe forces to obtain ' ap- 
proximate results. They were™ hot pursuit of Apolitical Bea? 
idetd, DO matter at-vhat cost, «r with what chance ofsaccffls. 'The 
teaohinga of statesmansfatp were excluded ftom their* coQdcHb ; 
for .« Y^ung Italy'' admitted no- man ^s a ihbmber who'bad passed 

" theage ef forty. They were all Spartwis,- without Sparton reject 
for age snd experience. .Placed between the aetagoliiBtic iidnenoes 
we havedeaoribed, the King -pf Sardinia, Charles Albert, djKl all" 
that ooold reasonably have been; expected of him. He introduced 
the strictest' economy 'in his finances, and he created an army 
oapable, if necessary, to defend 4ihe' independence ot his States. 
■ After thewuning !S»tt^mieh had given him, he 'kn^v that to 
make liberal ennot^toos to his people wae' to 'deqlare wm t^unst 
Auatria,^ and he' had s«nse enough tc know that war agtunat Aub- 
trift could not be waged with ttndisc^tlined troops and an empty 
treasury. Mett^nioh at tui^ guessed the jueaning of tfaeee. prqia~ 
rations, and, -through Ills' agents in Turin,' did all in his- power to 
divert the king from his puq)oae. But Qharles Al.bert-per3evergi)f 
and'suoh was the order, regularity and economy introdoe^d lAto 
thc^puMie treasury that ial834fjaBt one year after Oiobertt and 
Qaribaldi* had attempted to. revolutionise hk ooDstry, and while 

• Both were, in ISM, >illeil fill' eonspiiwy.' 
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Hateinl was t&reateniiig iridi theinwsion ofS«7oy by titf Repiib- 
licans, lie waa able to obtahi Btiioioe a loan'at 12| per cent, pre- 
njimn; while RolhscbUd, in ISSSgNifier^d for anotliei' losn a pretrdnfti 
of EiGBTEEwper oent. ! Thec(>nditiDn,«f "his army in 1840' was. 
tfli<ady tniin tiiti vlieA Aostris, wtHOh; on acconnt of tbs Bgyp* 
-tiaaqaestioi!i,lisd aamnled a hostile atti^de toiiltrdFraftoetflotif^t 
a tmion vritb I^edmbnt against thatPower, the kiAg<!oaId threaten 
widi calling out tke Tcserytia, and with maintaiuinjg ab armed neiN .. 
triJitj. This, at ftll eTents, was aotihg wtth' mare decisioiV than 
Lonia Philippe, "with a~£ngle ezception-j had evei* exiiibhed in bis 
mode of treating Italian <]aeations.* On another oceftsioo, wlien 
Austria vged him nndet threats to Soia» anjuit eonceasion, Gfaarles 
Albert . declared " be wotild' sooner be flayed fAfye than dishonor 
his crown," anil on atiU another ocoasjoti, sftei^' he bad reftieed to 
retseive a dispatch" coucheii in improper terms, he avowed •* that^ 
in the worst osse, be and his two aons wonid motint on bon^ebaok 
and ^lay the!]^part of Schaipyl, raCher than -yield to Austria." 
While' the King of Sardinia was tbaa gradually preparing for a 

■ mortal conflioH wkh that Power, wbiob up. to that period had shown 
itaelf able and detettnifiei to brush, bymilitary force, ewry attempt 
' to establish tibertd institutions in Italy, l^zbinl.and bis organs do- 
noilsced biifa **-» "tyrant" And "tTaittrf" wbose only object. was 
to increase Tiis own power, Tbeoaly elenient of national defence 
against Austria w'as the army and military spirit''of tbe Kiiig of 

__ Piedmont'; yet both were'systematically durcredite'd by " Toiing 
Italy," 'While yfit groaning under the tramp of the Anatrnn sof- 
, diery, they already- feared to be eubjiigated by "die -King of'Sitt^ 
dinia ! ■ - 

We have seen how Austria defended herself against the best 
army in. the world nnited.to that of Piedmont, and ' wMi . all the 

. * Tbe exooptiaii here *1l^ded to comrists in tbe declwatlati of ths FntbcB. 
in\nIster,-Uie'DaksileBraElie, ta'tha'tfarea monaniia of Bfl9Bia,.Austri(i wd 
-PrBisia nnembfed at UuncheD'-Grati la Bohsmia, thatihia iciaBter wtinld not 
Baffer.an armed mteTrentiou ia Belgtam, Siritoertanil of Pieflmoot, and tiiai aa 
Anstflai] arm; irooKTifivet i, Fniuh one in tbc lAit named ooantiy. ' 
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people irf NOTtbom and CenMl ItaXy arrayed agumt faer almost 
to a man i' and yet Maszini hoped to eT«rtbrow the AnstriaD host 
in Italy by a aimple ibsurreottonary mdrement ! . Hie uotto. i^^ 
L' Italia font d(t ,m (Italy will, do for herself). ' He wants to re- 
ooofitraat Italy' OH the jHiiici|ileB of "Lib^ty, Equality, ladopend- 
eqoe, fiamaDityj asd Unity," without referenoe to Jiei^ former his- 
tory. In -a more, geQeral eenie, Unity, Republic ani«n, and De- 
mooraoy form hiff politioal Trisity. He -unite? the mysliaiam of^ 
.the'Geiiuans,witii the glowing imagination of ^ Sonthem nature,' 
and he poBseae^B the essential qnalitdeb ef all prophets — be believes 
in himiself and in hia mission. -He is, nevertheless, a jiratfuc^ of the 
iHifi>rtnnat« utua^n of modeili Italy, 4iot,tbe man who is -des- 
tined \fi change it. Ha is, in spite of his fiery, composition, an 
1 amiable tbongU pot a harmless Oerman dreamer. Let the gov- 
ernments of Italy be sstaUished on a moi^ liberal basis — let diem 
approach Utat nnion which is the iiope, the tbongbt, the f^th of 
every political heart in lt»ly, and afasaini's abstract dieories will 
Boon vanish into thin air. .Himself will be obliged" to become 
practical, and to assist in rebuilding and remodeling, insteitd of de- 
atroying the polildcal instilutions cf his fonntry." 

In 1835 the cholera appeared in Ifitdy, And oommitted dreadful 
ravages ; but it neither diminished the conspiracies nor the number 

- of their victims. In Sicily tbe rebellion was crushed ^ military 
force and the government of the island de&iitoly united to that of 
Naples. The Austrians' had evacuated. 'the F^al States; bnt.in 
1841 coDspiraoiea were >gaitt. rife in the Legations, JJatads of' 
armed insurgente had beaten thd Papal' troops, but the expected 

■ The tut ietter addlfswd }}j Jfutiai to ihx present King of SanUnls, iliice 

the couclyswD uf ths late irar, in. ii4iich he oSeja him the anpport oE the ttepuh- 

. Hoiin put7 on certain condidona. Is oa approMtk'to retnraiiig' common smee ; 

hut the conditions imposed are u impracUcahle and eitravagant u ever. Whj 

- doei not Muilni takes leaioir from Guihaldi? The Haiitniatj did the^ best 
to rain the c&dbb of C.karlcs Albert i^ ISM^iS ; and (heir moTcmenta in to.iD- 
bordy and.Napleg at that period onlj helped Iha ouiie of despotism b; dirid- 
ing the fbrcei bf ilie liberals, tfos the eiperieme of the put no wmungfor 
thern ? Wban irill Uutini (bom ia 1808) be of the:age which, b; the statutes 
of thesooiety, eicladei him ftom the MSO«iati«D of Tosird ItILT? 
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siiDuItaneotls riaiog in Nkples did not U)» phice, and'sU ended 
&gaiD in useless' bk>odslied. No m6r« fottonate was tlie Ktteippt' 
of tiie brothers Bandiei:a to revolutioaize Cslabria, RepHUitSan 
virtue inoieased the . Bumber of its vuitimS ; tbe state of Italy r^ 
uaiDed as de3i)erat« as before. .. / . . 
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GHAPTEB-IX. 

POPE Pits iX. AND THB ROHAN REVOLUTION. 

The most important epoch in the modfflu history of Italy com- 
metices with the election of Pope' Pins IX.. on tii,e I61I1 of. June, 
1846. His election had been brought abont Against Austrian in- 
fluence, and hi» ioolindtioDS were evidently toward France. One 
. month -precisely after hia election te published a general, amnesly, 
embracing all political offenders — a meaanie of benevolence which 
extended to,n]Ore'than two thonsand nnfiwtnnate persona till then 
either in exile or' in prison. The scene which followed is inde- 
scribable. The people anrtounde'd the Quiriii«rand on their knees 
Bskedtbe Holy Father's blessing. " It wa8,"-:says Eenehlin, "as ■ 
. if. the angels in chonts saluted'-Chpetnias morning ; to those who 
left their dungeonSi it Was Eaater and tkey left their tombs." On 
' that day "m^y new oonTcrfas were made to the Catholic faith, 
. many sceptics onred of their scepticiam, - 

The Pope evidently meditated refefbi. . He commenOei by- di- 
minishing the rigor nf censorship, of tiie' Press"; he, Jill^wed the 
people peaceably to asaemble and express, their wishes, and he 
struck patriotism and Italian sentiments from the liit of political , 
■Crimea. Austria, or rather Mettemich, as yet unwilling to oppose 
. these iaeasnres openly — rperhaps afraid lest snoh an open opposition 
' Bii^ cause a general rising ih the .Austrian pnlvinceS of Italy — 
resolved to drflsat the Kberal movement by pushing it to «trenies. 
In leagne with'all the reactionary factions; his agents sought to 
persnade the people and their leaders that-instead of petitioning 
for reforms they must boldly demand them, totd by. exhibiting 
power, out off the chance of a. refjiSal. Me ttemich .shrewdly cal- 
cnl&ted that the Pope possessed no military force to oppose a vio- 
leet popnUr movement, atad- that' in case o£ an outbreak, no tro<^ 
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o«aId lie r«li«d^pop bo^ thoee af AnstrU. Piuv IX-. bad not bsei^ 
qa the Papal titrOne one y^iVEMe Hatterntah <i%r«d the Fc^'s 
Nnikisioat Vi^na the interyentionof AostriaB troops. Wfata tint 
pttat i*»rd«HBed^iid vbile tiiepd|tular enffainiMm finr the Papi 
wBS at Ha hei^t, Austrita tnmpBvfleTen.tauidra^ -strongs with three - 
[deoeB of artillery, BBtcredAePafMil'OitjttfS'errara. Though tha 
epeciftl Treities of Yienna,^i^*d7 qnoted <m KTeriloeoasionB, 
gave Anstria the nght to'gacriaoii'the )i/a(X(vhieh.terio,in Trenohj 
may ajplyeittrerto thff eitadAor 'Hie towH), ai^rady oould for a 
momeot doaht that the oboiipUW was intended aa . a pbtitioa! df(> 
iiKmstra^on wiUiaview^ intiiaidal^- the F<^»'«sd the tibeMl 
- Gardijials. . To tl^ BritiBb Hiiuat«r in YiennB MbtfernicK opeply ' 
declared, in jnatifiMtiiw of this aetof. violetiee, that the BmpeEor ■ 
of Aastiia bad im idM oj giving Hp LriHtburdy. ' The wrae decU- 
.rati(» was made- ifa ft-«iro6i^ note (^ the' Aiatrian Premier to-fhe 
fciur Pdwera— ^BglAnd^'SVance, Kossia, and Prasi^ The n«te 
reiterated the deelavatlpn'made at the Congrdas Qf-yiemia,'thM 
It^lyif iiotl^ng hut^'^ body of Independent 8tAtes„ oop^ris^d - 
liBder-^kA same-geographieal denomination.'.' -.,'.'- 

..4lett«rph)hv it 4a now oopoeded, labored^ onttus ofieasioa, nn- 
,'der^'aD op^iced ' dthisien. .Be >reaUy believed tiie Pope hiA. 
tflterior -Tiei^s— he' tfipec^d .fiothiiig eka ttftn a ftdewl na- 
'tional Ilaiian. league with the Holy father at, its head; ;and feel- 
ing that AnBtria> with th* system of goveroraent.._e9tabll'!li6d in the. 
' kinj^om of Lohiba^y and 'Te^oeioculd B9t edter thftt league, ^e 
.waB-detenmned'to Qppase it^'- !b this maaner he almost prompted 
the ory"<!f **^way. witii 6ie Austriaoa !'' whtot -was now raised m 
eVery part of the Peniusulail Hisoooaoienee aotuallyodojured np, ■ 
tfie i^rft of retenge wWcb-he dreaded— 4be phantom of Kemesb , 

seemed to detn^nd its mtim.-' ", , ,' ■ ■ . . ■ ^. . 

'^ ~ And what did Frantsg-r^we nieatt,'ttie gpvertiiaeat of Lonia Phi-' 

lippfr— dftt? Bostwittbe Pupa* ^Absolutely UotiMng. The CitiSen 

^Dg was aaiiouB torenainttn gowljierma wtlb'tbe Holy Father wtio- 
. waa thespiri|tnalheadflfiheohurtihof hiaaubjects; bus he .took care 

aottonrgo him to farther reforms, or to gi^e him auhagiatial asaur-- 
. Aniira-oflHssappbrf. LoaisI%ilippe'adTiBed'reA>riiuvkedthey'vere ' 



jopfOBed; wben Ee found die Po^^preAepdaeii in f»oc of &em, ha 
3ie&de<] their etut den istrodaction; iHisjeet^sufflcientlj sbong - 
to'overawe AustiiA, itmtdoeS ftt ^ples (Wb^Waa it not sevt^ 
tlie Adriatic-~to AocoDft?), while hta-Minister.iii Rdine,'who wfts ' 
&t the end of ia& d^loiiJ»tic TcsouraeSj' wrote long reporte to Paris, 
Mid demanded further InstiocdoDB. That AuStris intiiiiidated the 
Fope-^that-dtQ-'was hi leigne with ttiereactk>nuy'tniDist«r MaN 
^erita-in Tnrin, Aberoromby^s diepatohee to' the Britieh'goTBfii- 
)Dfet)t.eipFeBB^D BO' many ^TOrds;*' while 'MettOTsicb's own'lotter to 
Gardipil Peiretti, the Pope's new Secretary of St»te, plainly«vo+re 
Ms deposition to look wjth favtr «il Uto'oorrectiot^'t^ abases, but 
not on the- " intn^noAon of new ideas- which . are worse than the 

■ abaseB ttieiuBeltfla,** - The new ttfea her» p*!f%rBed-to waa the 
Italian nationality..' As to France, the Horn ui 'statesmen perceived" 
Boon enou^ thttt LDoisflinippej' with, his- designs on Spam {as 
evinjued by the marriage of the Duka of Mgntj^nsier bia-aefn with 
the Spani^ iit&fl.ta Louisa) cdold iiot-Affijr(l to.plek a qlianeL tnih ' 

'^ Austria ; wliiTe. England, 00* the ' Contrary, whose alliance Wit^ 
France had been ooQsiderably Weakened' by. tltis mairikge, bad 
an additional interest in fofUiering .^e 'kidep^idence .of Italy. 
HearinI; of the' friendly di^positi(Hi-of .^tit\^0WTtfy,'the liber^ 

' Carding gecretiuy of State^is' reported to hxre exclaimed : "AD 
hail, England ! ' V^e hftve nofr botli IProVidence and £ngland' on 

.pup^ijide?". ■ ■---■,-. 

The.li^ralsentimedtTof Pope Piiis IX. gave. Mettemicb' more ' 
eohoern than all the^Sepret, Societies^ and all' tfae ConimitteeB of 
Yonng Italy, TounliPolandfandTDtfngGemiaByJmttogettiei:. By " 
the proofs oMptimidatibn, by agent&in the TCry Cabinet of Charlm 
Albert,* and b^^ fomenting diScnltiee between ^e SoveK^igns iif 
ModeB«i Tuscany, and, Parma, lie bad -succeeded ar preventmg 

■ £)bnstitittionfl gbvernipent -from ■bemg introdijced into aOy Of 
.these States; bnt wWth«head of the Catholic Church himBelf 
bad-becMDe.theehan;>pion of refbtmi when hb [tiaise was reecho- 
ing, tiot only in every part ^fKng^nd, hot in FrotefitantGerBiaby ^. 

_ * Tbeyfluotq Iha- laBguapo.'einplojcd bj U(« Su^diniav MiniBter, and )e»v« 
no doubt M t« ihetrQlboTA1«roronibj'(.»Utement.' ■ " ' ': 



md iq MahoDMt^n Tarke^j* Bothing ebort of .aq armed ioterren-. 
tiga seeuled to be able to avr^at. Che progpeBa -of liberal ideas.. 
The ,power.«f the (q)iriti»l sovereiga-of EoiHe,.when'#idi}ed frr 
the temporal' benefit, of Italy, became . iraeaisttble ; religious differ- - 
«noes thenDselres seemed, to jnolt ''before it, tmdthe glorious idea 
of reuniting thd:Cbureh dawned onoe^mdre npoathe mmja of the 
fvlJifnl. '$athev "PentuEa, afterward* cljaplain to the Emperor 
Napoleon, at'tbe. f^nerU se):m.on, pr^aobed in the ohur'ch of St, - 
^ndtea delk Vallo in Ko^,.«^ t^a dead bc^dy of- Daniel O'Goo- 
ftell, who bad gone to Itajj to r«oeive the bles»ng of t^e f^pe, 
but Who diedit Genoa on the iith of- I^ay, 1-847, .used these fiery. 

. w^rds : — " Despotism, i^ a. Heathen etetnent ; lUiertj ia the Chjia- 
tian (me.- If the Sot%ieignH o^ Eufope, .thoae siiooeaaors of old 
barfaanc cfeiefUina, pergevere- in their irreligiooa despotJam, tteil" 
the Chur«h will turn towards Deniocraey ; t^ sill -eoiiaecrate the 

^lo^ij maiden and say: .fiulel— aud Democracy' ^hall rule?'-' 
Had the re" bee fa statesmen) then, to guide and restrain the passions, 
of the. [^{.oman pea[Aei as-thefe were agitatera and -agenl^ of.Mu- 

-aini. who filled th^m with distrust, against the Pope — ;baid the dfr- 
maiida for ~refarai been always eoqchod, in tefms not to alarm thd 

■ seDse of aeetirity of the sOTereiga— ;hod the Roman Palriota been. 
conteQt "witlf iustabnentSj-and nirt pressed forward ipf payment in 
filll of a Igng- outstanding debt,' the. pkil^ibUity is. the PapjLl.S.talei 
would noi[ enjoy a b^tt^ temporal- gOTernme^tr The Pope had' ' 
already ttdopted (he great— 4he- <S(^l.tal . measure o£ lutroduiung ■ 

-laytuei^Llato his'OiyU.gO'^i^'i'i'ent; lie I^ institute the Council 
af-^'State, with' the exeLusive privilege of Teportiiig~'direotly. on ^U- 
finaocial measuj:^ (tbe essepae of ^ery state not governed by ab" . 
Bolutigm), and',bis.-whole conduct had^iven-proofa of hja sinewilj 
in promotiijg the welfare not only of tia own people, but that of . 
t^epeople of the^whole.Beuinsuta- .Tli,?foroe.of his. example was 
irresistible. It had given rise to peaceable reforms in Modcna, in 
£arma,' ih TaAoany, hnd in tiedmont^ the. cesistanoe of the King 

..■ The S^uIMa had suit an .AoibiiisadDr U Borne, to _>«■» Uie P«pa of tho 
prolecljoDHbj the Slillan, of t^e Catholic* )n h« domioiwu. , . ". 
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of N^Im ttlOat led to open rebeHjon.- ' Unring all Uiia time the - 
first Catl]oliC''pQifer, Fr&noe, did-^tbing to sngtain 4he Pope'; 
.England jifamued mote than ^lie mteoded or waa.ablc> to fulfil; 
while Ibe very ftot tliat the' liber^ reforms in , the Papal. States 

" ifere jupprot^d aucl enoonragoii hy England— =a Protestant power 
—was laken ^drantBge of by the'AuatFiafi jesotioBory jArty, to 
inpe&ob the Bibceritj.of the he^ of-lhe X^athotio chnrcli. His 
orthodory was bow qnestiooed, and bints throvm ont that be 
aimed rt exebai^gnag his Bpiritoal -power for & jiorjdlj one, A. 
' VietuM pap« wont even so far a«- to OJ^preee the hope thab he had 
Hot been "telnpted by Satan inj>eiogehowt) the kingdcma of-^b 
world." In this manner the Fop^ was made to doubt tbecortcot- 
BesB of his own eourse ; bv CoDaoienoe w^ troubled, and the mtir 
'inen£ pFGoipitated.wben be.boUevedhe had to ohti^ise'hetween Re- 
ligion «nd Reforni. iDBtead of avin^g,,at th&t critiealmCmenf, 
whatever conld^aisFm or ea'cite the Bnipicicm of the .jipicitnal ~sot- 
ereign of Bomeg 91aZEiDi,m a letter dat^ .Paris, 25th of Kovem- 
her, 1847, called upon tbe Pope "to plaee bfmeelf - at the head at, 
the natdonal meT»n«it; whld) voold otfaerwiBO turn from the oross 
iai go Its cnni way." While jHanisi titns. threatened to fpraab 
tbe.Pbpe altogether, Austria and Naples iQtlnmted to him that bia 

■ oonrse, if persisted in, most BflbeBsartly^ leaii to s sebum in tbe 
obaj(^,as.tbey-bad n[>ides of folloWiDg in 'his foots tops* ' 

A3 early aa.Jannat^, 1S47, Count Lntzow', Austrian Minister at - 
ficme, inqnifedrfT^oriSDal Ferretti, whether the Holy father vonld 
permit the passage of Austrian troops tbroagh . his States for tbe 
ptoteclion of tljo King of Naples. The wonhy Cari&aJ refuBe'din 
tbe most posirire Bian'^er.; Adding tbat^ if AustTik were to Attempt 
to force 'Bttch a passage, he himself would go' to the potior .and 

, defend it to the laqt drc^ ofblood. Tbe-a^tiiba^sador, not satisfied 
wiUi this answevy wanted telsee the Po{>e whO) ti>^S^^ a^mildft 

* This, maj exjilKm wb^ Ihn EDperor NapolMiD,' U this momsDt, Iftji* nnit 
»trsafl. on Auatria recpn*nenili"g Tefonoff in tbe P»pftl SWtei, wid irby thU 
' noomTBendalion on tie put .of Austria, iraS made an article ^ peaoc at Tillk- 
iVaaoaand.Zirtkb'i Xbe Bmperoi of the Frensli iliii>bi'tti»tlhfl PttpA shall do 
loDgei ba threatened with a uhinB in hii ehDreh; ■ , ' , 
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fonn, Bwde the sftme reply. It ia to b« ■emi>i'^«d th&t Meltenticli 
btA f reviouBly promised the English Hinisteri Lorf Ponsottby, at 
VieDDA, tb&t Austria wdntd iiot Interfere iritb the ItaUoD States, 
whose sovereigns were inelintd ta introduce rtforati. Tlie King 
of^ Naples, Iteing opposed to ^em all^ cosatituted, do doubt, tbe 
mental reserration of tbe AoatriKU Cbaucellor of'State. - Tuseui; 
was in wnstant dread of an Anstriaa invasion ; the King of Sar- ^ 
dinik alone offered to send' an armj f»r the protection- of the 

- Itw&Biinder theseqirownstanoeStbabtheiohabitanteofthePAp^ - 
to.wDs began to arm. tJieniselyea for tbe purpose of "iepelling the' 
A«8trians" — that the neoessity of nnion and anned resistance tp 
Austria vfa felt throi^hont Italy-^tliat the issues wUch weie 
afterwards distinctly presented on tb« b&ttl»-field of -LoBib«rdy 
ia IS^S^-were, in -advaBce, accepted by tbe .Itftlian miod. '- In 

..December, 18*7, Anstria concluded *itb Francis V., Duke 
of'Modena, and Lonis II., Puke of Pamia,'an ofionsire'andd^ 
fendve alliance, by tb& .terms of whioh tJieee two Pnebi^s " entered 
into fke tine of defencf^f the Austrian Protrincea,^' and allowed 
Austria ' to ooonpy. any important military point within them. 
By this treaty, G^oa- itself Was threatened. The King, cf, Sar- 
dinia protested against it ;'butinstaftd of giving any, explanation, 
Austria increased her army in lombardy. - ■ , ■ 

. The display of"awned.foroe, tbemuster of the NationaL^ards, 

.tbe division' -of the male population of Rome into sections, led . 

■ by Heads df the Peopk, (capi-[U)polo,) -im. one aidei and the 
pj^ssure -of tbe reactionary party, together with the douTits of 
perhaps tie majority of Cardinals in the interest of Austria, pro-. 
duced, at la3i,'tliBt, degree of ararebension in the mind^of Pius IX^ 
which the leaders of faction^were but tg« apt to "construe into fear 
or a dispo^tion, on bis part,. to Jtetray tbe popular cause. On the 
evening or the Ist of January, 1848, as, the people of Rome were ■ 

' preparing for a. torch-light procession, to salute the Pope on the 
advent of a-New'Year, the news was suddenly circulated that the 
Quirinat'was surrounded by sftldicri. ■ The Pope, as it afterwards 
appeared from the oorrespondoDce -oi Lord Mint«t believed bim- 
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Belf betray«d.uid liis life in dadger; 1)11.1 Friiiae Cornai, then- 
eighty jeiaa\c^ age, interceded with tlie Holj .Father, wlio'pro- 
sused to show himself 'tbe* next df>7 to file people. Hedrove^st 
Ihe ^irio guarda, sorconni^ ^ an enthneiastic orowd ; while the . 
popular c«Midunan, Cictruacckio, so baptised by the htmiof of the 
'Boicnaiui^ jn]i)[«dvp bebind, and held a flagorer hie head,. ^ith the 
mscriplion, " Holy Father, eonfide in your people." Then it was 
4Iiat the cries, "long.lwe Kus ly.—Hrione. '"-were first beard in 
the city of Itome. . The Italian historiana relate. .that,on thatday, 
the P<^e's'faoe Was pale, and tliat be trembled. The power of'- 
the'^tate, now gravitated toward the uaaeee — the peformB,Joward 
revolntton. A few weete ftoo) l^at.periodt the Italian tri-eolored 
Sag wtrapbtnted by tbe-'peopl6,.Miiid'1^ roar of cannon, on^ tbe 
Zalaad of Steily. The E3ng of Kiples* tb% Grand Dukci of. Tna^ 
csany and ike Kidg of, Sardinia-were obliged to granC-oonetitntiona 
-t» tisir pe(^le. In Febmaiy,'184S, Lodis Philippeytimeelf was 
driven from Paris, aitd the kingdom of J'rance tinged into a Be^ 
pnblia. M this last ev«ttt, all Enrc^e ift«od aghast ; but the Holy 
Fatlker observed wiA. great oalmneBs; ."^Perba^M the French Rer 
- fhblio will be lesBjippased to reli^on tittn Lonis liiilippe, .who, 
ttbeart, was altvajs an infidels" ■■ ,' - - ' ' 
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. , CHAPTEfi X. • 

TBI BXCOND TBENCH BEPlFBtlC. THE SAEBINUR CA1(FAT<1N8. 
'HOWTHK ITALIAN CAUBE WAS UCINED IN 1348 AND 1849. 

JViA tlie JVench'TlefolntKm of 1848,a new eta seemed' to dam 
bn tfa».^hole Eohipean Continent' but it is & viistabe to'suppoM ' 
that Prance, in tfiis instance, . gafe t^e firfit'impulse. That iin^, 
jnilsej no matter'Tww the^ radical partj in-finrope may eiideavoi to" 
disgniie it, iras' given by the Pope more ihan a jear preyioos, and 
bad produced its effect on every Italian State. Uefdro t^ere' we're 
any symptoma of revolt ta Paris, Naples, Turin, Milan or Flo- 
_renoe, the Holy Father bad granted a general Amnesty, iuBtltuted 
bis Cooocil 'of States his MipiateriJl aiid Municipal Councils, and 
airalcened the'ldea of Italian nationality. ^ BVit he was not, afid 
Gonrd net, from the sacredaeas of his callihg, be a ecmq^neror 
tbrOugh'the instromonta of war, and if^ah a gross mistake in the 
radical party to assign to him such a part- His ezample, noTer- 
theles'sy had elevated the hopes of the People and produced the- 
emulation of Princes. Naples, Tuscany and Piednu>trt had already 
l^ral constitntions when Louis Philippe was driven fcoOi Paris. - 
Tbe ItaHan Repnhlicana are wrong ia stating that these revolo- 

. Itbna would" have been efifected' without the I^ope — withoat tie in- 
finence which th^ head of tbe Church of Some hcoeasarily ezer- 
cise^.on the rulers and pesple of the other Italiun $tatee.~ It was 
in bisnAnie that the people assembled— it' was in his 'liamej and 
a^r his example, tb^ reforms were asked for in those States,.and 
it wa^ by. bis nam<vthat the demands for- reform were sanctified. 

■ Instead of eonaiMi^iors, therewere now patriots Avowing their seriti- 
ments; instead of secret tribunak, there was a public opinion to 
approve cccon'demn msn 'a political actions. Tten came the time 
of trial-^the time wbcn statesmen ^ere required to give force'and 
direotiqu to publio opinion; and' tp'Aijoin that modeixtion on all . 
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whiebj in view of the Umifed meaiiB possessed by the people pf 
It^j, sndthe mBgnitude of the objcot.iD TicWrwere kidispeasable 

. tb suecesB. . . . ' ' _ . 

The Italians bad risen to drive 'the Austnans from their soil: ' 
They.kiiew that aa Igng E^ Austria ,wss 'powerful, tbey would-be ' 
. treated as Bubjects, thwr- princes ^s vassals ot that Power. They 
knew also that she was nnireleating, that she was opposed to^con- 
fltitutibnat progress in- any forin, and that, above air things, she - 
was the^nncoQipromismg fo'e.of Italian nationality. . As 'long' (A 
. jLiistria esercised pow£r in Italy, there waiB no hope ft* liberty or 
,, national iud^ndence. She wasnowthreateQedinfaerowli etnjpg- 
■ holds ; tbft people in h^r oldost and iiiost loyal p^rinces- had rteen 
■'. to depmnd reforms, a feeble monaroh had been oonipelled to grant 
.tbeni, and' the demand for national ins titationS' threatened tbe dia- 
splution of her empire. Que strong, comlnned, organiied eSiirf 
might no* force her to relinquish hA graven the Italian Penin- 
sula. , Tho onty organized foro«»in. all Italy ilisposable for a move- 
ment of that kind-was the army, of the King .of Piedmont, iind-lbe 
king' was resolved to employ it for thatr purpose. Jiut her^he was 
again met by tbe two oppcwite faotions which, from liis.»ccesiion to 
the. thxone, had thwarted his plkns, and iinpeded tho progress of 
reforms. Both the rcaetionary and the republican patty impeacbed 
hia i£iotives,BTid' represented him to the people merely as a military ~ 
chieftain thirsting after conctuest and territory. ^ Mazzini stigm'a- 
_ tized the king's partisans " a* tljeiloyal Sardinian .party," wbioh 
wis no more to be trusted thgn the Austrian reactionary party 
Itsetf. . ■ " ,.■■■-. 

Thdae aspersions and calumnies liad, their "effect on the people. 
They dampened their ardor* filled them with dialrust and susfHcioii, 
and prevented that 'unity rf action which was indispensable to auc- 
- cess. ' Wheiv Charles Albert marehpd his troojps' into Lonibardy, . 
the rural populations did but partially eBpouse:l)is- cause. . They 
neither flocked in overwWming.numberB to his standard, nor-wero- - 
they willing to make the necessary provision for his army wlridi, 
3 hut indiffcrefitiy fed and cared far during the 
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whore oftnipaigD of 1S4S.* ~ !□ addition t« all tbis, the Ptedoioii-' 
tese 8HDy was,oliiefty cniuposed of aew kyies ; *hile the'AuetriftbSt " 
nntkr R&detzky autJ U&sjS, Lad espcrieaced troops nnder old. gene- ^ 
rail; of estsblisfaed lepatatioii and a<ikaovle<iged jnititftry geniaa.' 
The qdda, assnredly, were largely Against Qie Italians^ if the Ans- 
trian^ponld hold the fortreasea till tl^ey were moforaei. The 
friiDle namber of Itiilian voliiMeer^ in tbat first oampaigD.agaiolt 
Anabia^ did certuoly not exceed 'tirenly-fivc thetisaiid, and v^a 
probably belcrw that estimate. ' The King of Naples had sent 
15,000 regular .troops, the FaptU States 10,000 ^partly Swiss),' ' 
tie- other ceEtral Italian States perhaps as njajiy mQFe,,td reinforce;. 
the Kmg of Sardinia. The Austrians under Radetzky may hare 
been, St tlie oomnieQcemeat, some-forty-five or.hfity thouaand strong ; 
but tliey were subsequently eodStderably strengthened by the- 
troeips sent to ^heir relief. - The principal difficulty in the- way of 
suooess, howerer, conssted in t^e .Uttte rdiance which 'the King ' 
of Sardmia oonld place apoa his «IUe3.~ tfhe Dukes of Tuscany 
and Hodena, thoagb yielding to the-'popQiar pfessure of the- mo- - 
meat, werp airlieart Auttrians,,and the iuitniotiona gjvea to thnr 
conunanders paite^ no doubt of t;hat dubigus-charftcter,'iTliich 
- correaponded to tbo situation, and was least of all calculated to 
'stimulate Ibeir military itfdoc. Parma, as we have already related, 
had, by the treaty of December, 1847, .been to ' good vt sold 
to Austria ;' wMle tl|e solemn Encyclia of the Pope, declaring' 
that the nnssiiffl of the Yicar of Ob'mtw^s one of coitoiliatjon and 
peace, and'notfif war,.waa nearly,"^ not quite, equ^ to- as injunjs- 
iioD on. his anfiy. But the most disastrous blow infiictod ob tl(@ 
Italian -cause #aa the oounter-reyolutioo- in, Ifaples (15'th May, 
1848), efieoted by the king's troops the- T&ry day onwhioh Parlis- 

* The AustriHis ei^tsd. tbe uma lethargy <>■> ^> pvt of the Tnial popola- 
iiaa of Lombard^ during .tl}« laatvir; but the? ftere mi staked. The peopla 
. of Central Ilal; bad profited b? tba-lcseanB of ISlg '(^d 1819; the; knew that 
tKey caalil tfevef Htn ander mofi faVorHble ftnipioM, -_ The Bepubluuul oomnit- • 
t«cs and leaden in foreign, eountrias had loat Ihotr iBduBace upoa them, apd 
the eiMUple of (farib^di iappimd . enrj oiiS v)th hope olid cauSd^oa In.titi 
ODOOcit; of the King bb^ bii bair powatfol allj. - 
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robat meti and tlie- coiueqneat diaperaiott of that PailUment. 
'Abktiutism beisg thus ree.'(tablisbe4 in Naples, tlie< N4apolita& 
troope stationed^ Lombardy were recalM) ftitd' BMetzky re-' 
K^ved of their presence. Thus , forsaken by the- BoveTeigQB of 
Italy,' Charles Albert bad 'nothing It"* ^'^ own galluit army 
aod tlie Italiui' volunteeii to relyVpod, who,- from, dlatrnsl o£ 
tba- king) an,d instigate, liy republican - leaders, obstinately re- 
fiiaed ta eidiet in t^o regular army, &nd, in their uftdiKHplincd 
att^te, were no match foe the Austotan^ troQpe of t^eline. \ 

The Austrian quadrilateral baring, since th^ peace of Vllla- 
ftanpa-, acquired fresh notoriety aod iriiporlanee from ijisbeuing 
on thft Italian question, a short akeich of the campaign of 1848 
may, perhaps, eel^e to illustrate iU strength and -the advantages 
resulthig' {ram it ^ ah army using it aa the basis .of Jte defenuye 

• or offenscre operation's. We qnote frojp. a ijMlitary authority 

' irhicb will hardly be question eij.*^ 

' A^r the tovolutioa of Milas, the defection- of the Itallan-regb ' 
ments in the Anstrian. service, aud the passage of thePledAphteae 
aeroaa.tlie Ticiao, Radetekv aiai^hed his-army, 45,000 strong, to ' 
Verona. Haying -gaWiaoned this strong place with 15^000 men, 
he bad still a force- of 30,600 at his disposal. Opposed to him, l)e- • 
'tween the !>Uneio and -the Adda, at6od GOjOOO ihan-^Piedmontese, 
Tuscans, Modesese and Far^ese. In his- rear stood the army 
of Dnrando, 45,600 men — Neapolitans^ Komagnese and .vQlun- 
tears, prmt»pally from the proviaee of Venetia. Nothing remaiged 
in-bis pomessi^if but the communicalion with the Tyrol, and even 

' that was ('though feebly) threatened by the free corps from Lom- 
b^rdy. Kadetzky, nevectheless, mtuntained his. position. The 
obeeTTation of .the twv fortresses Pescbiara and Mai^tua, required 
Bo.many nedmontese troops that 'on the 6th of May, 'in their- 
attack^ on the position Of VEron A- (battle "rf Santa Lucia) they 
eeuld only dispose of four divisions — ^from 40,000 to 45,000 men. 

■ Sadelxky, irtth.a part of .tha ga^ison of Verona, may have had 

- -"A complete milltarr deesrlptlan of tfae AiutariBn qasdrilatcral wu fupUIwd- 
b; J. L Baode, and publiabed hi ^aria^lStS. ' - ' - 
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36,00(Ji The respective ftiices.^ tb« belligerentB, tfaeKforb^coBr 

sidering tie strategical a'dvantagea of the posi^on of tbcAas- 

triane, were already equaliisd, astd tlie HeAmoniete were beaten. 

-'The -oounfet reflation in Najles («bov« «lHicied to) freed Ra- 

detzky from tbe preaenoe of 16^0 opposin'g Neapolitan^, and 

- ' reditoGd the qrmy opposed to'him in Venetia to 80,000, composed 

" of 5,000 Papal Swiss, S.'OOd Papal troops -df- the' linOi and some 

. 20,000 Italian volunteers. The Ati»triaa army of reaetve, whieh 

liad been' forKieii ii^ April, undpr Nngeat, on the^I^onzo, easily 

broke throngRtheae troops' audi on. -the 25th May, 20,000 stfong, 

- effected its junction with ■ Bodelzkj at Yrrona. hadetKky,.thns 

roinfoi-oed, aehiered his, celebrated flank march to Mahtl'a, (27th 

March,) debouchi-d (May 29th) on the right bank of thd Mincio, 

.stormed the,en^Dy's line a^ Cuf (atone, and ^vanoed. (30th May) 

to Goifo, in 'the "rear and flank of the italiaOs. At Goho tewaB . 

beated ; but the -I^edmouteae deriTedJrat^littleadvantage ftova 

this victoiy* thOngh, on. the same day, they t^ak -the fortress of 

PESOmdRA. ^he weather becoming unfavorable,' and' not feeling 

strong fenough to rink- a deeisiye-battie, Hftdetakj marched 'biH 

' armylaok' again (4th Jane) through, M ah tc a td the Adda, sent 

the corps of reserw to Verona, and went, with -the balaiifte of his ■ 
. troopSjOverliEtiNANo to VicBn'za, which- was occupied- and foftified 
.-by.purando wiih-17,000 men. On the 10th he- attacked Vioenaa 
with 30,000 mcn,".and on the 11th May, Dnrando' capitulated after 
a brave, defence. . The -secend corpt d' arme'e'took Padua and-ren^ 
dered " itself master of the *aJ!ey of the &eiit4' and of- Venetia 
generally, after which it followed the first Corps 'to. Vehona. A' 
second Austrian torps de reserve, under General Welden, 'n«T 
came from Ihe Isonzo, In the «Wan time, the Piedmontese be- - 
Stowed great, ^tentionto £bivoli, which had pUyed an'iiapdrtant 
part in Napoliton's campaign in' Italy, and at the' same time laid 
siege to Mantua. Radetzky now cohceii^ the plan of breaking' 
, thro^igh the Italian centre- On the 22d July, ho ordered RivMi , 
to be-'attaok^d, wbioh-was evnenated by.fhe Piedmontese on the . 
23d, an<j on the same day marclied with'40,Q0O men from Verona ' 
to Bona and Sojna OaiApagna, vbere, the Piedmontcs^ being bat 
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14^008taoT%, he -broke thrcngh their vhole line of oper^Uoiii - 
The left Piedmaotese wiag va8,on.the 24th Jul ;, entirely Uirowa 
ftcroBs the Hinoio,-while their right wi»g which had, in tiie msaA 
time^ advanced iowards 1^^ Austrian^, naa .beaten as Cnstozza-; 

. On the -2"Sth July IbB whole Austrian' army erossetl the Uilicio, 
aod defeated the Picdmontese odc6 mere at Volta, Thiu ended . 
:the7campaigh.. The Piedotontese evacuated Iiolnbardy and re- 
treated across the'Ticino., Through Uie/ntediaUon of FraoM and 
Bngland an armistice was now a*>DDl\ided-,.by the terniB of which 
Sardinia snrreudered all S^orthem ItaLy ^o- the Ticino^inbluitiDg ' 
ih» l^ebie? fhiab, with YeQiaefhad anited themaelTes to- Sat- 
dinia. Bat Venice did not accept tbeae terms^-andandeftbe dift- 
ta^or^hip ot Mftnin-oaiiiinued ita reaistaBce, to Aostria. 

A|eanwhi[e' the affitire of Austria proper had takea a. pernieionq 
toraVvand tberprogrtstf of the Hungarian- rebellion ftg^ en- 
eoutaged the hope^pf die King of Sardinia. Both parties prepared' 
fi)r -anothet— a It^ struggle.- Hostilities were' resumed on Hm 
l?tKMarch,--1849;bot. the-oftiBjjat^Mastodbat seven, daps;. At 

■ Norara (23d March) the fortnnestif war again' decided against' 

. Oharles Albert, wbo was this time fighting without an ally, and 
flie Powers vbose tftediatien had produced the first anoistioe felt 
again called i^n to arrest, by diplomacy, the progress. of the viw- 
torS' .Th^^^fieqted -another armi^tiae forten years (equivalent to 
a-peaoe) to which Austria the more readily usbnted, as sha^r- 
self had har<% any hope of subduing the Hungarians withoiitthe 
assistance of a third J'ower. ■-,'-. 
. Thns ended the campaigni for rtaIian.isdependenoein,lS48'Uid 

-, 1849; hnt the, risings of cities continnedj though ^tbey- were all * 
crushed inltwm, andpnly served, by their many heroic vit^ims, to 
write in bl<iod the Italian protest .against Austrian rule. We have 
given thia^ditort. sketch of tbe military opefstions of l^t period, 
to show what .strength Austria' still' possessed at the tlmeot her 
greatest etabarraBsmeDt,-and how vain the h<^ea of the Republic^ ; 
party must have been, to dislodge that Power, without preconcerted 
action, by the mere.effiSct of pppulur- insurrections ! • "Jhe Pied- 
moDteso,'' continues qut notary autjiority, " b&d to detac^ ap aukny 
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troops before the quadrilateral of fortresses, that their atrength, for - ' 
offensive puqioses, as waa'proved by the battre ofSfuita Lucia, \ias 
already broken ; while BadetzJif-, the niomeiit'he had received his 
£iBt reinforcemeiitfl, could already move with pierf^tease between 
the four fortr^ea ; now taking Mantua, now Verdpa, for the basis 
of Mb operaljiDnH ; Id-3aj alanuiog the rear of the enem; on the right 

^bank of the MinoiO) and to-morroW-taldBg Viecnza, and oommand-. 
ing, in all these inovementfi, the.initiatiTo. The Piedmonteserit Is 
true, «DiDnutted man; faults,; bnt it is precisely the strength tif a 
position which embarrasses an enetavy and oblig^ him.to eommit* 
blnnders. . To bbserve the fortresses, and to lay siege to one of tb^^ 
eamptels the eneqiy to divide his forcea, and to weaken his offensive 
power ; the ri'^rs oblige him ta.Tep^t thia division of foross, tuid ' 
render it impo^ble for the corps, thna detached, mutiialliy ta aaaiii 
each other. Wbat force is not r^nirsd.to lay siege to Mantua, 
as k)og u the Anstriana have ou arrmy la the &ld <atpable of de- 
Eoncliing from the - detached forts of Verona '." -We > beg tbe 

• reader to take"noie oT- Uiia argument, -aS it had undoubtedly i^ 
weight on - the wise, deierininatioa of the Binpcror Napoleon, t«. 
offer .the Eiuperor of Austria' tbe terma. of peace agreed' UpeQ ai 
'ViUafrdnca.' The strength of the foni' fortresses, as long as Aus- 
tria is ^rmitted to hold iiiew, can oaj^ be couateEbalanaed-by an 
ItaluvD army in the- field, -or at least ready to tabe the fidd, (the ' 
msBcenvres of an. army in the field being the only deferice against 
an army ensaouced behind fortificationa) ^d by.th»'atliance 0f . 

■ France. 

While the military operstions of the Kilig of Sardinia were Aus 
brought to a'disaatrons tonoIuei<Hi, whHe thd Austrians wAe in- 
creasing their army itf> Lombardy, and the King of tJaplea wPS 
fortifying his newly aequirad despotic $ower by new enlistioenta and 
additional numbers of foreign mercenaries, a new detached revolu- 
tion broke' (nit in the Papal States;^- :The people of Rome, on the ' 
leth.NovBmberv 1848;- demand^ of fSe Pope an Itaiiajt ConstH- 
veal .^saentblf/, a declaratioDj>f uar.i^atru/ Jlmiria, said a minis- 
try ready to carry out both these measures. The Pope, in con- 
ceding these demands, yielded b^ fb physical foroe. He ha^ no 

■.'■,-' .■:■;' an,,:; 
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loBger the'meuKi to refuse an^ifaing, and it is bat nktiira] to mi|^' 
pose tha* the majority of tlrtt CariKoaU, wio had slreadj protegted 
KgAJnst tlie Itirrender of the -power of the Church, sboald not. hate 
cqrfsidered 'the PopO bednd by promises estoTted fhtio him nnder 
Sitch circomstaoceg. Besides, how could the Holy Father m^e 
t>ar npoit Austria '^fter thb ailieij FriaceH of Italy, with the King 
of-Sardioia at their bead, bad-b«en BO si^ally diaeoinfitedf What 

" were hta reaonrcea, i^ith a haficiftil of -troops, kd. fempty treasury 
rind a gOTentnieiit of which he was iiow only the nominal head t 

'hi'tiiisdilemna, the man of peace fled to Naples.'' With bis fl^ht, 

. "the Republioans tad everjthiiig their own way ; bat it mnat haTe 
been ptain to the humblest capaoity, thit the Republic of Borne 
could not- act in conoert wiA' the -King of Sardinia,' and that it-; ' 
aiitngbniam to AuatrJa and Kaples must soon involve it in wa^ 
with either or boti thes^ Powers. The piona tows of t£e Pope 
for one party or the Other; could not change the miUta^ aspect of 
things, and' the men irhodiveet'edhunlifall'HubstaBtial power, can ~ 
hardly make him^ responsible for seeking the protection of those . 

" who profeaacd to be his friends. The Pope has no here^tary. sao- 
oesAo:'; be is not governed- by tha ordinary motives- of ruling- 
Princes, and be cannot, without O^asjng to be Pope, 'become a 
Prince by virtue of a consiiftttionAl amipaet- with hi« peopI«i it 
tvaa, therefore, the ess^icc of logic, though ungrateful to the ears 

.of his snlijeotSj when he declined the-title of Con'atjtntiCinat Prince 
which'tbe latter wished to be'stow on. bim. Tlie Pope,in<bla' 
spiritual capacity, was uo more qualified to perforni the part whiefi 

'the KejJubHcan^ had aaaigaed to blm,^hBil, the H^ing of 'Sardinia 
was able to s^lvethe military problem r^uctantly.eiltmsted to Im 
Lands. ■ ■ ',- 

The King of Sardinia, i^hen matching iatd Lombardy to tak« 
the lead in' the Italian iiatiomd movement, had a -right to .count 
■• on the suf^ort of the oth« Italian I^tnces ; but the Repuhlicaiu, " 
who wiabed.the movement to proceed ditectly from the People, not 
only prevented the rising -of fbe masses, hut also hinted to the 
Dukes of Central Italy, and to the Kingof Naples, that ifiCharleB 
Albert were Bueoessful, they woitl3.be- mediatised, or at h«st 
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become h'm vassals. The King of Naples, as ve have seen, 
took the Itmti at ao earl; date, atid aeted accordinglj; the 
others wedt as fitr as was etfe, qoDsidering the airotunstanoea is 
wjiieh they Were' placed; .The Pieduioatese. offioers relate, and 
Bepoblieaa writera c<^&'ia it, that treosoD existed even in the. 
^iwt«r«uBter'a depaitmeot of their own a^oij, andthat in the 
bread which was distributed to the. troops the day before ti>9 -battle 
of Kevara, slips of paper- were fgu^d with the words printed or 
Written upon- them ; '^ Pf^montesa soldiers ! what are you figbtibg 
for? Ypu and yoar king are befrajed!'* That Charles Albert 
was surroQnded byeonapirators and tcaitort at his owneoort — . 
that he had spies and Austnan agents in his own Csbiaeb— ^has.been 
clearij established ;* that titexe were, men in his army who, enter- 
taining different political views, only obeyed him from " fealty to 
the kmgi'.'-ean hardly be dbnbted. Bat the foct tiiat suoh oon- 
qurattors and traitors existed in tiie imtnediAte vicinity of the king, 
among his own confidentii^ advisers, proves that those who. knew 
him best wera most convinced of- the siitcerity of his devotion,iand 
feared his sueCeaa. - That he hesitated for a long time before he 
granted a. eonstitntion to his ^ple, is trva; but we have also, 
' stated the reasons which were well caleulated to make'him pause 
.before be took that 'important step.. To grant a constitution was 
to declare^war against Aastria,'and tkB melancholy events which 
followed that -act, sufficiently justified his apprehenaioqs.f Charles 
Albert was-indeed an unfortunate sovereign; -White yetfrintje 
of Carignan-he was, by the int^igDea efPriboe Mettemioh, threat- 
ened with being ezoloded from the sncoesnoh. Tiien-'perh^a 
frmn his very batted, of Austria-Trhevros iudnced to join the pop^ 

• We hive Blmdr i^ndsd to Ota n 
to in Abtnrambj'i dltpoUh tO' Uie Bn 

t A (teat paint .iiunutd« t; \ht JtcpublionBg ^.Uiv/xit that the Eiitg of ^ 
lf^il«a gnaUBi > Con^titutiau t«a da;s aooDsr tluui tb« King of Sordini^. But 
the CoQitilutiDtt of FerdiiMUid IL ww a nut, and that o[ Ctnwlea Albert, a truth, 
tautunoDnl b> a deolaiaUon of war against AuBtria, Chiles Albert,, as eFenta 
hara abpn, wae aloiu loo weak to meanure enorda with AoBtria and felt notj 
wait of the iHivtafuie of Na^ei irhea the King bad granted a Coostitution, Ha 
ma iHTartiieUaa d«*«ind b; him, and b; alt hi* othai aUieil ^ 
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nkr otmse. After thst ke wai exiled 1)^ Charles Petlr, abd &a\y 
permitted to .return by .the inteccesBien of Fruice and Kuasia, 
When, at last, he succeeded to the throne, he waaagMotiireateiied 
bj Anetria and by contending fuctiona in. hb ovn - coimlty . . A. 
number of attempts were made en ^bis life ; others were reported 
and exaggerated for the Jmrpose^Af iotimidatiog bim; and bl» waa, 
beside?, the fecial aim of the poiaoned shafts of Maznni who, ' 
u.a nalJTe Genoegie, shared the dunke of ^isjiountrymeii for -the 

< monarobical rule of Piedmont. The memorjof the- glorions days 

of the Republic yet TiTea in the minds .of the ' people of Genoa', 

. bat the present King Victor lilmaQuel 11. has app&ated their liatred 

" of Kedmont And it3 dynasty, " - ■ : ; 

In extenuation of ~the faults of Charle* Albeft,>W6 nuiy yet pl^d 
that he eonsidcred himself bound by his word — a virtue whiob- be - 

- inherited from bis' ancestors — and that, therefore, he. natnralfy 
hesitated before he made promises to hts people. None of , the 
f iedmonteae kings, irom the tjnte the Fwnch Republic h»d driv» 
tbem from the continent to th6 Island) of Sfftdioia, sought f>op(t- 
larity with. his subjects by prcimiaing thAiB liberal reforms^ none, 
therefore, ooul^ be accused of haying broken his pledges. TioM 
:Oannot be-aaid of any other Italian Boyereign, and. least of ^all. of 
the kings of- Naples.*^ Neither was Charles Albert in league with 
any reactionary faction ki Italy. Hia 'natural hatred of Austria, 

' 'aa well as his sational. Italian ee»timents, clear hin> of all such 
humiliating suspicions. Only once in his life — perhaps from grati- 
tude for tbe protection which- Louis XVHI. -had afforded him 
agaioSt Mettemich — he drew the sword against liberty ; but 'it was 
in Spain, not in Italy. ; lie- joined t^e French army whicb, under . 
the Duke of .Angouleme, in 1823, invaded that (rounfry for the 

• drfelli, one of Hie mlnisWrs of Fcrdlnimd, King 'oPttaTwo Sicilies, when ' 
tho lallflT on the night of the 6tli July, i820, wB> preBsed by tSopaople to gninl ' 
B CoDBtitntion, eonjursd the King to jieid to'an nnarotdableiLecesiity : 1-1 tove 
Tour M^^gty," said he, "u a fath«r loteB hiB bod. Llsteii sn'dfonow the coniHd 
Thich' eomcB Trora faithful RpB. Grant immediutely i. CoasCitution ftnd tboa 
■aroid the danger of ths coomeiit. May Ood afteiwaxdi aid the most pmne and 
iunoBeht King t^ tDoorer thn righM pf.tho croitn Tram 4 gail^ p«ople !" Th« 
Kiug followed tbe sdVics of his mlnietm to tfas letter. ' ' 
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purpose of reinstating Ferdioabd VII., and wu present ftt the 
storming of the Trocadero. This feat of .arms was, peibaps,neees- 
sary to facilitate hk return to bis' ^ative country. The FtsdoIi 
. and the Spanish Bonrbons could now intercede in his beWf, and 
he could claim the «lliano^ of Riuna. Witl^ont'the inteKeadoD 
of- these Powers, thns- sought and bbtuned, it is highly probable 
tliat the Biikes of Moden^ that ia to say, Aroh Dnkes of Apstria, 
would how securely occupy ths throne^of'SardimV^T-and that Ans- ' 
trian domination would extend (jvef the wliole Italian Peitjnstila. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IHS . POLl&T or PBINOK ifXTXEBNIOH CONTQIjizl) IN ITAIiT- 
TICTOB XUANUKI. n. DOWHFALI. OF-THB- FMNOH aBPCBUC. 
. THE CEIMEiJI 'W.AItANI^ irB QONSSQUEN0E8. . 

Having thuH far sketcbed tbe leading eventB which produced 
the situation' of Italyptevicms- to the last w at. it remainB fbr as 
only to state that we. have honestly labored to perform onj-taafe 
without prejudice or partiality. We have consulted Italian, French 
and German {luthoritieB, an'3 ^mongthp latter.espbcially RfwrAKn, 
who, as the historian 'moBt favoTable to AuBtrian viewB, has been 
especially commended and quoted by tlje papers and'perii>dioala 
in rtie interesf of that Power. But we have. not been able to 
arrive -at that anthot'a conclusions. On the contrary, the facts 
wbicb be relates, Mid the authorities be cites with theii^ual honesty 
and disinterestedness of a German writer,- only ^erve to confirm 
na in the opposite ()pinion< It is an error to suppose that tbe mis- 
goTemmentef Italy, of Germany and of Ansb'ia proper, is merely 
the result of Mettemich's policy, and it is a romantic delusion to 
iiaagine that that policy was buried withihe AiistriapChaDceUor. 
The Austrian policy is of Spanish origin-^il is ^-feystem inherited 
fromlliharles V., which will endure 'as long as a Habsbuiger oc- 
cupies a throne in Europe. Metteniich was nothing but Hs able 
.eisponent during a long period of years, which identified him, in 
the eyes of his contemporaries, with the principles on which he. 
"acted. .His prcdocesscirs and successors have pnraned tbe.saine 
policy; though cone but Prince KannitZi under Maria Theresa, has 
enjoyed ^ similar opportunity of arriving at signal dbtipotion. 
Austria is -the livipg embodiment of the reactionary principle in 
politics, and all her statesmen nrast'aot'in that sense. Vrogreas, 
except, iu a material direction — whiob Is perfectly compatible witb 
moral -decline— national elevation, liberty sri her batural enemies, 
which she is compelled to oppose, t.ojireserve.the territorial integ- 
rity of her Provinces, When tbe conquests of the .first MapoleOD 

, ■ ■ -. " ■ ■ . Coodc , 
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drove all Earo'pe into a reaotionaiy coalitioii, the 4«pTeaentative of 
reaction — the Frimd Minister rf' tiie reactionary Power jtiw txcet- 
<^M — was, for a-time, inreated with the diplonuitio dictMorehip^ 
bnt^even that was otAy in aftpearauoe. England exercised the 
Tekl power behind-tbe seei]e. Aa lon^ as Metferni)^ fellowed.in 

, 'the wklcejif British BtateHmeuihewasbiicceas^; when he sepsrated 
fnm them, or rather when EugUiid, under ttie inflnence «f DiOTe 
liheral statesmen,' pursued a different' policy, better adapted to ^le 
spirit of^Ae age, Mett^aiah .'oomnutted notiiiHg but Unnders. 
That he ^oasessed no politieal forecast, i» proved by the fact that , 
he was surprised hy every- re voluiioa, ubQI he waa al last ahaken 

- by the thnnder fit the insuTgente in'hia own palaoe.- Heitever lad 
die skill or taot to prevtsit an ontiireak^atid h^Judbnt one BiodB" 
of tiniEhing iti-^militaryforbe... in his negotiationa ^in 'State to 
State, he was artful and cunning;, bntin the exaontion of his 
deffl^gns seldom epiployed other tbaatempf^rary espedienta. Nap»- 
le<m I. characterked him weH,'when. he said : " Jlfoaauur (j^ Met- 

. femieA' croit Jaire di la poUOqat, quaiid il faUde ViMrigat.'^ 
{Prince M«ttenuob thinks he ia a great diplmnatiet when h^ tesorte 
to inlaigne.). To compare him to MacehiaveBi,* would be doing a 

' inons trona wrong to that preeminent Florentioe hiatoriM 4nd atates- 

, man. - Maccbia»-eili was endowed witi the wfinderful faculty of dod- 
-phering thehieroglyphics of the pas^-ffliiKfaffi divinatory power - 
actually approached to prophetia vision. He Was puufally con- 

. scions of t'he. calamities' which had befallen Ital^ and devoting all 
th« energies df his mighty jnind to the discovery of themeans to 
finite and save her-; while Mettemich himself fivniahed the most ' 
danming eomme^t on his atatesmuiahip, by the vulgar motto : "After 
me, the Delude: "t - - " ■ 

•ItTiaedhardl7be obserTed in tbia ptaoe, tb&C bietoiy hu long tin ce cleared 
the mem(l(7'of MacohiaveUi of the reproacjies someofhla ion temperartfll hare 
heaped npoo £im. No well-read man; now doubts bU patrioUam or hii love.of 
liberty. Sit " Prinov^' in which, jrkb a maaterlj hand, he tracea the portiut 
of ro;alCj, has always beeu.at the bead ql the liat of probibitej books inAna- 
trianltaly. "^ .■ . , , - ^ 

t We ar« too serionaly inclined to jeel, much -leaa Hi jmn /. bnt if *be Ddoge ii 
t(i eoDte a/t"- Uettemieh, were not be and bis fkittj mpatawDy— antedaoTlaaf 



The Aiutri&a system of goTbniiQWt in Ital; -ODderwdnt no 
Ohaiige, by the retirenwpt of Metfernioh frpm power; its BeT«rity 
Hba bsrdly tempered by ttie high porsoDAl i^i&litj ofjthe Arch 
-Dske MaxiDiilii^. - The ItalitiDS must eease to be ItBUaitSi before 
-they can -heoome )oy^ AustriAii -subject^ > Austria most ftbAadon 
the Feninsala, befoie she oan be just t43 the Itfliuis. It 19 sheer 
TtoniieBSe to talk ef Italy being obliged to iicknowledga. either 
French or Austrian snpremacy, &n4 that an Italian ravolntion -can 
only prodace a "chaogeof "maatera." As well ipight itj^e aaid of 
Germany, that she ipoBt either acknowledge 7ren<th or Bnsidan 
BiJp^emaQy, and that a revoltifion whose object is union, would only 
^d in a oWige of inaat«rs. No oountry in Bnr<^, except Blig- 
land, has such natural gw^aphical limitB, borresjkmding so exaetiy 
with the limitation txf the Jangrtttge of its people, as Ita3y;~and.the 
Italian pepulatien ezoecda that of Great Brita^.aad very nearly 
ecfuals tiiat of tb^ United Kingdoms. . If f rusiia, with heraif teea 
or seventeen n^ona ,of people, and the most exposed frontjei of - 
any State in Europe, can maintain the relations of a Great Power; 
why .should not twenty-six millions, of Italians, united under a 
Sttong goT^nunent, he able to preserve their indeperidencel That 
tiie Italians look to France as thfir natural ally, is uOavoidabte as 
]«Og as- Austria has a foothold in the Feninsuta ; and tiie Fraoch 
B«pbblio of 1848 committed « terrible blunder when it did not 
' cofne to the asnstance of Lombardy.- It blight, then, have aceoni- 
' pliebed, almost without- bloodshed, what'liaa tinee bean the frnit of 
a most sangnioary war, and it might, by sncha; atep, have prolonged 
its own ezistenoe, Sut the Italian policy of .Afon«teur(/e.J>anarMn« 
And General Cav^ignao 4 d not differ much from, that .<^ the 
.BonrbonB, and merely ftimcd at a counterpoise to Austrian iuflu- 
enoe in the Peninsula- For that puipose Rome was occupied, 
aftera moat skilful and heroic defence, aa an offset to. the Aiis- 
triatt successes in' Central Italy, and .with a view, no doubt, of not 
. - being eoUpSed by Louis Philippe, Who had once rendered the Pope 
a similar service by the 'occupaiion of Ancona. But when the 
F^uoh Republic int^vened in Rome, Italy was already prostrate ; 
the battles for national independence at Bivoli iai HovkA were 
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loatj aai it was bnt afew disjeated teem^rs Hurt eootiimed tbo 
Btrug^ej after life had fled from the body. Fi^noe entered to.dii- 
pute tbe spoils to the wtors. Anetri^ was not to have it all het 

- own way is Ittiy; in Vienna, not in Bome, waa the French inva- 
Bion to lie f^H. If the French ia.^ not gone to Home, the Abb- 
tri&ns woald have gone there, and the result would have been 
-worse— 'the fntnre hopolees. The doable inraaion bj Franoe and 
Austria was .it terrible iqAiption onthe Papal Stales ; but the antft- 
gonism between these tw^ Powers waa tbe last hope, of Italj. 

Charles Albert , as we hare already related, ahdiea^d 4he throne* 
afW- the nsfottimate battle of Noma (2Sd Mareh, 1849,)' and bis 
Bncoes8or,'tbe pregent King ViotorEmfknael U. sneeeeded him^after 
the trace oonoloded through tite mediation of France and England. 
This ohiTalrous Prince, now scarcely tarned' forty, and still in ^e 
fall vigor of manhood, was not bojred down i[ith ^e ealaiBities which 
had befalleo his House ;' but resolved to continne the straggle for 
the li^cation of ItoJy from- the Anstcian yoke. ' As his saoeeaa at 
Owto — where, tbe year previons, the Piedmontese had aolueved a' 

' Splendid victory, and where bo' .b'unaelf' had. received laevera) 
wounds — ^had notelated him, so did the onuhing defeat at Novaia, 
which placed hia country at tbe mercy of the coDqnerors, not de> 
presa hia spirits. -With nnalt^red reaolu^on, sod.^trokiDgbis hU^ 
. moustache, be stood firm and erect, a prince and a soldier, before 
the year-stricken form of tbe Austrian Field Marshal Radetzky, at 
the interview wbj.eh took place between them after the battlfe, in . 
ao old ^no-hoDse ; and the Austrian crffioei^ assert that in behold- 
ing the two men, it was difficult to say which of them'- was tbe. 
victor-7-whichi the vanquished. 

The first care of tbe new king, after he felt secure«A bis throne, 

- was to reaffirm, the CoDstitutioii, and tosiirrDnnd himself with inen 

* Tbe Kings irf Piedmont jqem, fi ail times, to ban betn-wilUng Ur abdiute 
when the intereat of tha SC^ta, or tbeir penonal bopor, dem&nded lucb a ucrifica 
■t their hands. It ia diffionlt, in the history of EuropaBji DynttsUes^ to And a 
liuo of BOTereigna ipOTa imbned with the soBtiment of responaibilit; to the Stalf 
an^ of.pBTBanal honor, than ths ETinees-of lira' Hon^e at ^T«;. They .m*; 
• indeed bo o^ed He ftaitiagmeli of Italj. , 
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of-deuaioD and- experience, eunestly deTOted to the liberal cau^c^ 
^0 Italian cwaprebeDded the Bitimtion otltn^j and of Europe better 

. &aa fount Cavour, the «miQent SardiDian statesman whoia Victor 
Emanuel II.' aooa.- sdeoted as bii. Primfe Miaistec and Covosellor. 
Aostrian p^shuve beep employed to revile him---tb represent him 
ta aspecntator, an advanturer, a political- gsmbler, a madman; wLilc 
the Eepns^oan esiies have been . equal! j lavish in their abuse of his 
{[rasping monarohiiHil predilections. Bathe heeded one part; as little 
ss-the other, and parsued his obj^t — the^jrftatiobof anopportnuity- 
to cenew the conflict with Amttia tinker- more Javorable anspices — 
nith. a fltfiady baud.* His firstobjeotwas to oontintl^ the politica^l 
■otagpnism betneep Sardinia and Austria, by imparting as much 
jnrogresB 'imd politick vitality to the constitatioii^l ^government of 
^Win, as 'there vas reaction and political death in Milan. The 
GonsJitution/nuiBt be a truth, the liberties granted.must be hwestly 
maintained, in order not only to satisfy ev@ry reasonable aspjra-r 
tion of thePeopJe and to afford the widest scope for the develop- 
Vient of all national restHirceg, bu.t also, by contrast with the oilier 
govjenunente of Italy, to stimulate the general desiie for Kbefal and 
national inatitudoqs. The greater the freedom in Biedmont, the 

' more intolerable were the despottsm».of >Iilan and Nt^les, and the 
means employed to.mAintaiiLtbem. . Austria, .whose logic of State 

• CoDHt CavQiir ii probably U)« first living sUtASmaD of Europe. He n6t only 
aBderstands and ttppreeiateB, at 1he!r juet value, the poliiical, moral *Dd mililary 
slemenfs of lulj; but, with a single «speption to which ire need »ot point, Bur- 
pauei fats odntempoTariee alto in intimate knowledge of the aeatet epctnge of 
aotiDn of the pnhlicmeu of other ooantiiea. He is desceuded fntra one of tlie. 
oldoBt neble families of Piedmont, and numbers St. Fraicis of Sali^among his 
ancestors. . In Bpile of (his tigh, conservative dement — we bbj thisin all hnmility 
anJ piety— Connt CaToar Svinoed from his early youth ao unoonqaenble pre- 
dHettiOD in favor. of liWal prfaoiides, mai sa ardent devotioji'^ Che oaaae uf ' 
Italian independene«. An eloquent ip^aker and a pecsnaaive publie writer, be 
toon became a popular leader; thongh there wer^maay who, from the hot that 
hirfather belonged to a difTermt lehoot'of polities, queBtloaed the sincerity of 
hig mdlivoi. 'But leii yearf' constant devotion ani labor in Uiecanse of Italy, 
dflriHg which he waa the body and eoi|l, not only of the foreign diplomacy of 
Piedmont, but also of every measure of public iutorcst and improvement at 
iome, have at last iiMmtlEed hie aamo vitii the cailae of Italian freedom, and ha 
enjoy* at tiiifl hoiiT, the niidivided tttaMon and admlratloa of hli ooaDtrymeD. 
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consists JD Artillery, added Deir fortifioatioQi^ to Fewshierii ud 

Verona; Sardiniff rebuilt and enlarged the fortrMs of Alenaadria. 
Austria strengthened her garrisonB ; Sardinia nearly donbled her 
army. Aoetria complained of Satdiuiian prOTOcations ', Sun Brii* 
replied with the fable of the wolf and the lamb, and looked, im- 
ploringly, for"protection' to other PowerH. Bnl the Sardhuan 
Sebrefarj of Foreign Affairs was a. statesman, aot a conspirator, 
and as anch knew how to bide his tinie.- H6 knew ' that Viotot 
Emanuel II. hatT not a siiigle ally among the Prinaes of Italy, md • 
tllat the People, whose Mood had so recently dr&ncbAi the battle- 
fielda of the PeDinauIs, required repose tij gather strength for a re- 
newed o^nrt. He also knew that Piedmont alone was no mateb ' 
for Anitria, and that po^iVicoi Italy — something more ttan a mere 
geographical divislon^had as Jet ttf be created. ' Italy was a bean 
ideal ; the -political problem was to introduce her corporeally into 
time and.space. ■ . ■ ^ ' 

ThenewBepubliCofFrltnoe — '^ la RepubliqaeAonnette"'^vaa in 
the meaa time- approaching a metamorphosis. It had lost (he 
Democratic sympathids of the people by its weak, temporiring, 
heartless foreign policy,* and it could not make ita peace with the 
adherents 'of the system which' 1^ had displaced. It played d6 im- 
portant part in the tragic scenes Whioh riveted the attention of ih6 

* The French Republio 6t ISiS eTiiic«d u liUIe Bjmpath; for the i]atioii4 
WOK of (h* QermuiB, as it A^ for Jhat of tba KaliaUB. Tb« dciniaii ibinlit«r, 

- Barpu Ton BmubSt, gent to Pnria bj Uta provnioDsl goTeniment al FruikfoTW 
mu not eren offipiall; reoalTed.b7 the acting PrMidaiit of the French Kepnhlii. 
Be nas i^trodaced b; the Prnssutn ministai, md OeDSt-al Cavlugaac nceiveJ 
htinvith sn aD«<r^DiBiiioue "Hoir do fan do, my d«ar Bared; I'm delighted ta 
ue yon." -The literary repatatii^ of the OemiBii smbaMador, no doiibl, entilled' 

I bim to thia c^uToiag familiarity on the part of the "ConqnerorertlieBuTioMM.!' 
Perhaps, t^ CavaigBao vaa a aceptiOj who did not believe iii the,vi9Jl>le ambaa-. 
9&dor of the inrisible fierraan Empire. .Eoelle^ in bifl *' JXplomatic Aphori^m^' 
tdyiaeajoiiog Diphmaiet.ythen embsTraeae^, to utter ifime monstroasabsordity, 
wbicligeDBraHy »o disoonoerts tb« other pirtj, aa to afTord Ihe «pBakar.time to 
colleet bis Ihonghle, " A Qenti'an rfi>[nmalB"-contimi™ KoeUe, "need never be 
at a logs for eVth athin^. He need only speak of the union of Qermany." 
Cnfortnnalely for the Semite canje; tbo Qermlui literarj ■ ambasi-ador to tb« 
Trench Repnblic did not even dare to profit lij so Mnaibla an advloe.' 

.■■ , - ;lc- , 
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world, a^d ft emitted no new. ideas .capable cf ralli^ng tbe nation 
in its mppQTi. The National A^semblj was withoat a Mountain 
01 a Plain — it poisees^ neither the sten to dare, por those to resist 
aigrea^ movoment ; while the Becial is t principles,^ which it attempted 
to eaaat, flraok at the root of all political organization. . A cataa- 
troi^e was nnaToidable, and the Empire, of 1852 was inaugnrated 
without a desperate s^ggle either in Paris or tbe FroTinaes. 
The real Demooracj of France had beoome indifferent to the fata 

. of tbe Republic; the Orleanists were disgast«d with it, and tbe 
umy, with its historical remiDisoenoes of th? Empire,- decided ita 
l»Tor of Lome NApolxon. , Eten the laborers rf Paris, expected 
better thin^ from a Democratic -Ctesar, than from tbe bnmanl- 
tuians, philanthropists' and p{)cts of the Kepnblic. To suppose 
that tlie immense majority which Napolecw* III. rwidved at the 
pt^Ior eleolionsj could be obtakied by mere intimidation and in- 
trigne, is to betray a vOTy limited tnowlodge of the French people, ■ 
and the means possessed' by anj government of France to prevent 
the InanifeBtation of public, opinion. The army of Fnmae is not a 
separate institution. ' It is itself a -large and most influential part 
of tbe people ; representing always its youth, its vigor and its 
aotuati^ The Zouaves and the Ckaateun de Vinceim^ as mar* - 
tial as they lof^, and as brave ss Aey arie, are after all bntFren^ 
peasants aiid artisans in red trowsers, and never aease to frater- 
nize with the plow and the workshop.* 

The new Imperial govemment of Franoe adopted at once a firm' 

. and decided policy ; one of its early acts Wng Sie formation of 
an alliance with England, for the pnipose of checking the threatened 
aj^eesive movement of Russia «gainBt Turkey. The entente cor- 
diafe which, from that day, htu subsisted between the two great - 
Western Powers of Enr-ope was, at first, the object of conBiderable ' 



• What aontribntod in no ordinar; iegne tp thB donufall of th« noond 
trBOch KepnbUii, vu tin waat of imurity whioti began -to be felt b; neailj tH 
oiasMi of BO? JBlj. "Th»ok¥eaTeii!"BicUiDieiIa>MT!Mlio Parieiaa ladj, M% 
■ DeCDDjlier. "Th»n: 
re at laet found a plae 
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monijng visit &om the writer, eborU j, after tbe 2d of Decunjlier. " Th»nk 
Beaieo, ddi gorenim^t ia no loBger iu the atnet ; we hare at laet found a plaea 
to, pnt it in." . ■ 
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Kaxiety.to the Raited -States;* imt Italy Knd OemsDj viA th*, 
~S<MndtDaTiaD.£overaof £ttn>p« felt reassured by its AtufDaDaraaent. 
TUe ef^efite corduiic-hetyreea Orleaiiistic Fruits and England iraa 
a-mn^dipk)aMti{0 aeratigiepnat ^' bat thkt between ImperUf ^niaoe 
and England vas an, hi^torieal even^. whteh prpmiaed aotion'ahd 
coraespo^ding dAtages in tlie^&ita^e. The.oirODmgtcfloes-ander 

, wjiiok it VK concluded , :(oB -rtio eve of warlike coniplicatioris) 
^ww«d that .both govemnieDts were iaearDe^—rthat G-reati Brit«id 
bad overeome her. inertia, and.th^ France was about to give "Tent 
to her aettuility. Had the Emperor Kicholas of Unssta-ftpprctvated 
the spirit md rigar of the. new goTemment iti^ngorabed m.faria 
aB-cORectlj'aa he tln4orBti>pd.tlte d^dine and d^orepittule of the 
sickm^ in Conslantinople, aait had he, at the eame' time, put. a 
proper eatjmate on theceevperatwe^imrerof^Anstria, so.oAeBJllot- 
tra_ted'd]iriQg tko progress o£ thelaat. and present eeqtnry, it js in<}re 

' thaa. probable hp won]d have pursued a di/fereat poUey from that 
whichltaa led-to t^ Cciinetui war.- Wo would have nursed /lAp »ok 

' mea.iQst^dof cpe, aBdontterainof Anstiia and ^oikey, and in 
«ODJunclJoii .with Eraucer'atteiBpted 1^ solution of -tiieOJenial 
questioA. But the Einperor iNichblas, Since the Polish tnaurreo' 
tioniir,1830, was t]]e^.enemy of all national aspirations, and mia- 
iroBted the -^^ausiveness of -DeuiOcracy exen in'« modarchical 
form. If he counted 'upon the .giratitude' of Auatria, be rn^ist 
have tead luatory to Teiy little purpose. _--' ' , 

. - The Bnasiao war dlow^d,^ Sardinia to give th« world, the first 

" muiifeitaties of-renewed polrtical|,Titality.-, The King may have- 
felt gratefal te France and England for the meaiatiob which 
.asaored his tJirone.; {nit his jobing.the allies n.as- undoubtedly dio- 
tat^d byceasonaof StaM, and by.a more intimate- knowledge of 
the oharaoter ftud designs of t^e French Emperor. It was die 
first st^ toward the refelevation of hw kingdom, aad to his own re-"' 
introducUon into the &mily of ruling 'E&ropeau AiT^eigng. " Th« . 
PiedmoD teas' .troops^ standing their ground against the acknow- 

*The almuoFths.tFitited SUtoa, oa tliat oeouian, iBemi to hava bean im^ . 
reMonalile ; no aUimoe haTinx'lTW ontlivad tii> pdipOM £01 vtu«li it vu Ibraai 
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l«dged Vator of tbe ^nesiabB^ reguiwit tiieir tut pTc>^ge> the 
.peopk, their oonri^e. lUly was. i^ce mdre sedated' witlt the 
great ereals of Eort^ ; shs -wad reptesented in the«oniK»rof ih* 
QietX PoweiS,ahd ti)ighl>iii-»fDtiire Bttvggl^ BecUreaii aH j to ' 
her cause. 

Bat thfie.ifere yet other (M>nfiidaatioDi that tni^t haye inflo" 
enced the conrse of Viotor Emonud'H* and his 'Binifftnr Govnt 
Cavotir. Vp to ^e period of the GHmeaDirar, Bnsnawae die 
donuDaut Power of IJliin^. The dread of 4he Cossaok psined the 
resolution of the libersle not only jp I'^raoee and Italy, bat through^ 
ont die contjneiito^ Europe, it was the ?earoftfa«'Cesuck which, 
more th&n Ae ^host-of 1393, terrified the t'rcnch Be^uhhcana, 
coiif(nind«d t^ G^ntiiui Faflianieiit i^ Fisn^fbrt^ and kept Poland 
^m isanifeBting her sympathy, fbr Hungary. Tke.Gi^ had-pat 
down the H«ii{;i«ianinaiwrectii)a in 1849, andit^waa EiUBia wbieh, 
in 1820— ^1821, ass^oUed a bopdred thousand men to assbt Aw 
ttia in prnshiog ibo rebellion in Naples and Bardioia. There was 
no hope for die liberal can^e anywheM on tbe Eoropean odntineat, 
if Russia temained what she w«a-Hi semi-barbaroiu, yet eniineatl^ 
wulihe Power, svl^t to the wUl of an ,eDetg«6o antocrat S*^' 
diniaiiii joimng Fianae wd England to prevent the further en- 
orMchments of that Fow^ saorifioed blood and treasure not'wly 
for heraelf, bat'(a8 was attbi^t -time distinctly admitted evraiii< 
Germany) tot all Europe. -That, the E^ ai Sardinia and^ia 
ministeTa^bouldLia this new situatioii,^ found the^^tMinallies of. 
.Austria, not only attdste tiieir Don^ommate statesmanships but 
«l80 proves tbat (hey posseiaed that fcbeolnte and fapceae odntrol 
over thon^ personal feelings, whioh oould poej^pone-tbe Ratification 
of revenge to a period when it oonid be indalged in with Jess danger' 
and gceater profit t« the Sute. 

The Emperpr of the Freqoh^too, irbatvrer inay have been his 
. personal. motiTes,-adva&oed the etbsse of oivilisation by his-war 
- kgunsl Bas^ Be had i^ tact tofjeraeivs that Fnnoe, under 
whatever form of government, ins not safe from iDvtteion as lon^ 
^a tbe Holy Alliance of Knssia, Austria, and Pniasia remained in 
Ml font. The dootrine of Istarentiow, wbi^ that assotnation^ 

■ . upii^ibvGoQglc 
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' -oif Sovereigns bad prooluindd, JLtid -oa wluch it Ind aicCed for, 
-more thaa a generation, faad- at tmO'tiBK (and&r the restored Bowr- . 
l>ons) received tbe.assGBt 6f-Franee ;' while Englaad, though hon- 
orably diAsenting Crota it, contented hersdf with a mere Feeble 
prsteat agftiiut -it. (The Hoi; AttiM<3e, therefore, had to be eev- 
etML Mid it VH sevea^ hy the Crinte^n , eampaign. Tbe wal", 
wbile.it erisee'd the great endoraace and defensive itren^th of 
SnssiBralso proved to Eirope hsr little aggreflsive power, and the 
extreme diScnItj mth whieh {in the present imperfect state of b<)F 
irsilwa;s and fiver oaTigation) she' c^ concentrate a ooneiderable 
military ^rceo^ a given point. Knssia, b; the Peace of'P^s, 
lost the absolate Control over the Sanubian ^mc^alitiea '(whioti^ 
are now placed under the protection of the Five "Great Powers), 
tb^ fOTmidablent^y .which she had eollectdd in tht Blac^Sea, and' 
^e command of the atontbe of the Danube. These things wer« 
rafficieoi to dininish'her preeti^ la Etirope, and ta'alTow Austria 
to aaBQine, foi't- time (tilt the oonunenoement of -the lastlvar), the 
. special pnjieolorffhip of Turkey. Practically, BnsBia lost notbisg 
tliat ' she 'will not^eg^in >n a little tiofe, ospeciall; £i the, ally of ' 
Fntsce ; but) for tJiat purposcj she most introduce great political 
lefoflQs.iato her j^vernment and develop her internsi ceaonrces, 
whicb she is.nbw dinng under.th'e anspiccs «^f .an-enlightened and 
humane sovereign. UnSsia, after changing the aerft of thanobles 
into crown peasants,* and ^fter'.coinpledng thepjstem of railways 

• Among the majij plifiif far emuuiiBtiDg ths inA, the fpllowiuc apfait, 
pcrhape.tabeEheinoBtrjtuibleiuiiljiiet. LetlhafaTiilawbich Ae>errBaeinipii,uiil 
(be income wbioh.thenablea deriTe fmtD them Id tba ihape of nnitg tnd Ubor, 
ba apprmaei, niTd let tha gnTereineot insae to tlio nobleB m, amount of Block 
whiob, M tbe rite of tbres par cent, ^r asnuni, will indsmnify tbom for the l(tsa 
of that iooome. To eo able tio governmBnlj topftj that interest, let tbo »erfB bs 
■meHedr<«^<:°n'^<V°°'li"S amgns^iD the sbaln of direct taiea, aeciued b; tbe 
- real ratate of which Xiie 'svtta will, bj this procaaaj become holder* in /« tiaipU. 
B; sueh an operation, provided -the appraisers are senBifaleand boneit men, 
DqiUiei- tbe EtaU nor the nublei irnald be bulycgt'to feu; while tbe gerft'wonld 
■ hareafler enjoj IbB.beoeflt of Ou> ,iniiiroiod l«n,dB. To (te noble* It would be a . 
conToniQncc,bec»n«e it would eeable tbeoifojpftliio,-atoncejtbeir annual incsmo, 
or to diapuae of it alWgether, with the propertj itself,^ bj the Bale a^d transfer 
of tbe iCoek.; while Iha poweuibn til Hut \aaAf would itimulate tlie indaBtry of' 
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now -pniijected or In progress ol eonfltrnct ion j will be twice aa pow- ,■ 
erfol'aB she was liefore the Crimean war, with nstura! faciKtieff 
not shared-by any othfcr fiation eioept the United Statee. Bat for 
the presf at, Russia ia occnpieii at heme, and obliged to regaiik- her . 
lost infliienos by diplomacy father than by force of sthih.- ■ 
- Ihisi iheu, is vhst Franee guned by the Knssian war :-;>She 
baa destroyed the Holy AlliaBce, dieated permaoait jealoOHes 
and causes of mutual diatnlst and resentment between Rnsata-and 
Austria, and destroyed all ohanoes of ancrther ■ Eurttpeali ^aUtioa 
against befgcvcmmesit, and people. But she has gained even 
more than this. 8he has positively inade an- fl//y of ituBSiV, by 
siding with her in all nnrtlert bearing oft the Oriental (Tnrtish) 
qtiestion, including, aa is charged by JLustria, some of Ae very' 
points which ted to th^ Crimean war: She. secured the friendship 
of Bosgia'by her conduct daring Wid after the vtk, by. the manner., 
in -which she concladed pea«e, by the time iat which tiatpeaeewas . 
cmolnded, and by the conditions of it, which, though a^arently 
hardj yet left Russia iii possession of all the essential ehments of 

■ her former powGr. In- this. Crimeati war, Etgland seems to have 
shared the fate of Sardinia ; for tte war W.as itot Opntinned » day 

longer than waa. " eompatibl& with ttie interests of -France-" Wliat 

^he lertB. Tbe Bonda of tlfftStMe, vith'csnpflni attached to ib«il), nnnld Iiave > 
r^sdjr sale on ems Sto.ck Eicbange in Enrope, tuid tbe same IhiiB reoliced might 
be {areeted in coanBerFlal Hud' manufactnring fulerpriseg. Tor wbicb the Rui- 
Bians lavas great nUnrslqitJtude. PditJt^all;, the State vouU not i>e a sufferer, 
Iwaann the Itn^ia'n Mrf is' of (be suna race, and ti^enga to the "Ooli human 
TKTietiTT tu bii Dlaeter. He possesses tbk same qtiatilietr, pb^slta) and mar&l, aitd 
'is in maaj Teapcc(8, evtn noif, a aucceasfui competitor irltb bipi i^ ererj sp'ecies 
of hnman indastry, in t6e fine ai-is and in acienoe. There ore serfs in Eus^itt 
who are merchants, traders, artlSana,. and. ingenlona'meclisnica.' Pem^e acrla. 
are axtniKr tod prime rfunne, engaged at the principal theatres; Olid one of the 
beafntiter*— the HoDi'Sr of Ruas)»-ria Said to lie a "aerf. Tbe mu who ara now 

the law wbich forbade their raigrallng from one place to another, kadiilg, b; iU 
abdse, to the -present stale of eervilnde, nCTor con tempi Hted hj tbe tinr who 
gare it. To 'draw a parallel belwecn the ieka of.Rni'aia and the Africans held to 
labor ip .the ITnited States, would be prepa«(«rau« and absard. In Buia<ather«ia 
but opa race ; 'in Amerie^ (hero are two — of which one i* phyaieally, teorally, 
and int^lelstuill; inferior to the other; ' ~ 
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iras acconpliahei]) fras not eo mnch for. the lasting benefit of Eag- 
land, as esaeafitd- to- the extension of European oifiluatioa into ,_ 
A^a and' A&kx- Roa^ And Austria, with France for an Uinpire, 
ma; BOW at ttay time settle the'^Oriental question their own way ; 
EnglaBd) with all the nayiesof the vcH'Id combined, could not ra- 

.^aiat^itfl settleme&t.-. Buissia and France geeut to-be already agreed 
u to tbeir future poUcy in the {!aat : will AuatHa hereafter si^ 
irart tJiQ British policy-in the East, without reoiproeal Britiahprfi^ 
t«ction ^aitiat Freneh or Bosuan eneroiMlKu^Bta 1 . 

' We most yet oon^dei the b^t Russian wu in anotlier light. 
Bnasia m«ao«d Europe, beeatueiier policy wba dlatinot frcm thiat 
of ev^ other Jlnropean nation. ' The Bnssiane were looked npoa t 
aa a semi-Ariatia people, from whom another exodo* wu oob- ' 
ataBtly.<dreaded. With the emancipation of the ser&— rwhioh has 
b«en induced by the late m^>—^e latter, will beoome property^ 
holders, ottaob^ te their homes, and thereby disposed ta oultirttte 
domestic manders and habits. .Civilized Busaia will weigh haavily 
in-ihe Cevncil ofStaftts; butiter naue will no longer be. a tenor . 
io other clviliied natiisns, Aa to;ltaJyi the Buasiaa war has bene- ' 
. fited her to ^e exteat-^thereafteiahe will only tiave one foreign 
PcmfiFto contend against inalead of three, and that in.alt reasonr 
able qaeMions which ahe may brisg before the fonun of Europein ' 
(^bineta, she will h^v« a &iend> tnatead of an enemy, m Bu^sia. 
I^k attitude of BniBia,-ever-atQee 1856, has l>een siich ^ to ea- 
oourage Sardinia in her reaistanee to Auatriaa dictation, aa it had r 
no doubt, its', wai^t in predisposing tlie Eiflperor Pranci^ Joseph 
to accept the reocat ^vertoie»'pf peace. There is, as. Russia w^ 
knowSi'a close oooneotion between Qieece and Ilalyi dating from 
tipea almost immeniori^; and as^e Turkish questdOB'dtawa near 

-its solntion, the cogn.ate oDeirf Italy, aSse.ting the wh(^a |ioUtioal 
^atui of Enro^, waxes in importance and influence. To cany out 
her designs upon Turkey, Bussia most have friends hi tiie Medi^ 
twranean; it is there rather,' than In the British GhaoMl, that the. 

■ future battles for naval Supremacy will be fought. . 

We are diifiosed, then, to look upon the BoBriAD eampa^n aa 

an (ntroduotioil'to fliat of Italy; for .we oe^tMnIj.6nd,ftom tlw 

Q* .,.".'"■■ 
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-day of the Faris conferences, a growiBg understanding between 
Buaua anii. France in all matters- sf^orttdnirig -to the D.amibiatt " 

'Prineipajities' and tie nsvigatifln "of .the-, Danube, and a constant , 
resistanoej-on the part.of Austria, to all tliie ptopgeitions jointljad- 
voeated-by the diplomatic agents of thoaepoWra. . Tho -double 
el«otion of Coiiza for Moldavia and Wsllachittj the ekotion of 
Hilosh aa Prince of Servia/were opposed. Jiy Austriii to the last 
moment } while Prince Dsmlo (the- Mouienegrin) fonnd hk 
strongest and moatkin^lj-diaposed protector in the Ebiperor Na- 
poleon. In 1857, a. French fieet sailed with -seated orders for the 

- AdriatJo, and'from that SiOinent up to the 1st of Jannarj;, 1S58, 
the relati«ha between^ Austria and ^France were 'oi' the most na- 
flatisfactory nature. Mtea in the immediate ■vioinity. of tike Em- 
{»Mr«Napoleon>poke of .a war with Austria as among: the moat 
probable ooon'rrencea ; ^ while, at Vienna,' measures Vere taken :tO' ' 

.'secure the aljlanee of £ngl(Uid in such an event. ^The Austrian 
army <wa's placed en a footing capabM of resisting, if need be, 
France and Russia ; while every <^fort was "made to enlist the 
-sympathies of Gerniany in the impending slroggle. 

' Jt was.thie.position of things, of wTiioh Count Cavcmr, the able. 
Sardniiaa Minister of Stete, took advantage, t6 fui^li^r the cange 
:of Italy. . He showed to the Emperor: Napoleon that Anstria was 
not -merely a Sclavenie-dermdn, but also an Italian 'Pgwer,- and 
-that.ahe might as well be attacked in LombaTdy,,iiaoa theooastof . 
Dalmatia-;'^that in fighting A-ustria is Italy» the nat'tooal .aapira- 
' ^'tiona of .the Italians, their deadjy Ji&tred of Austria, public scliti^ 
mrait m England and in a portion- ef Qenuany at least, would be 
on the side of Napoleon, and that- France, in paralysing Anstran 
'influence'^ in Italy, wo aid diminish that inSuence to a-s(ill' greater 
:ezteUt in'Fnrope, and in the same rdtio add- to her own. These were 
'rational, tangiUe arguments, and they must have h^d their weigltt 
^th the Frendi- Emptor. Piedmont was openly arming fior the con- 
-flicji FnaeewasTOerely introdacEng '"-io^MwwnwBfe inier artil-; 
lery, and in other braiwhea of her military service." ' Her peace- 

. estobliabineiA bMig on siioli so enonnous. scale, the facilities of 
-Inoreaiing her Mmy. by the. sjsterti of'-oonBeription sogreat^-and 
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tbe meuia of transportiag troths by railmj tQ itDf -poini of tbo 
empire SO abundant, that no extraordinary preparations were 
seeded to render, fronr one hnndred and fiftj to two hundred 
ihonsand of the best troops immediately, available, for any warl^e 
purpose. When' matters had;pjocecded thus far, Baron Hubner, 
&e Aoabriaa Ambassador >tt Paris, was snubbed on New Year's 
Pay, ..' - 
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T PKEPAKATtONS FOB WAR — DU^OHATIQ NEOonATIOKB OF 

, . AQSTKIA, EXraSJA, AND I|Nm.AKD POLITIOAL ATTFTtDE OF THk" 

, FIVS GBEAT POWERS. 

- The effect of die French Emperor's morning salntation to Barm 
Biibner was tenifie throughout £arop«. The Emperor Fraacis 
Jos^h, avare of the Trnfrieudly feelings which had subeisted W 
tweea hiiA and the Emperor Napoleoii uid of t^e canses which 
had produced it, at once prepared fax war. He answered the nn- 

- griMiioua treatment of his minister in Paris b; aendiog a whole 
corpt il'.armee {some 80,000 men| with corresponding artillery to 
increase his arm^ In Lombat^y, which was done in Use than three 
dnya. A second corps of the aaine s^ngtb sWii followed, and a 
third, fonrthy fifth, and sixth corps took the s&me direction. - Ail 
the fortresses which Anatria occupied in the~f'ap(il States apd in 
Parma received additional gartisorSB, while-fresh for tifioritions. were 
/''tiirown up oe the Venittan and I^atmatia^n coasts ef the Adri8;ti4. 
The public foods in Enrope declioed to the amount of several 
thousand millions of franos' in a few. weeks'. The Emperor Na- 
poleon stilt declared that, be was not arming — that he was for 

"^ jMaoe; bat that he. insisted on a revision of the Treaties of 1815^ 
And especially those which Austria then and subseqnentlj eoiy- 
eloded with the miner ItAlian St&tes. For this purpose, he in- 
Tiffd Austria to another European Congrasa. Jhis oonrso of the 
«tDperoc seemed to be so reasonable that jt met' at once with the . 
BDpport of J'ruBsia, Bussia,. and England. ' Austria was now iso- 
lated;^ — the head and &ont of ihe former Hely Allianoe was in a 
mmority of one' in the Council of the Five Great Powers of Eu- 
KOpe. Sardinia, completed the fortiflostiona of Alessandria and 
Gassalc, raised'her army to 100,000~meD, ud eenmissioned (Hri-_ 
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' t>aldi BQ General of tha " Hnhterg of Uie Alps." Eagkad jne-' 
pared to send Lord Co"lej on a ^weiaf mismon to Vienna. 

All European diplomatists now agree that & European Con^ 
-gresi, if it bad nietr nould have decided against Austria ; and it 
-is.also probable that with. the withdrawal of the, Austrian g&rrisopa 
, from 4"<><^~&) .^oT'&ra, FiaoeuEa^ and Pam,and'with the abroga- 
tion of the Auatrtan^ treaties vhh the Duchies and with Naples^ . 
peace, for a- time, vouid have been Reserved. - Fiedmgnt alooQ 
conld not have gone to -war ; ihe oould not, under an^^circnm^ 
stanceS^aei otherwise'thsii'on the defensive. Neither would she 
have had a jgst.eanse for war. Her chief complaint against Aua- 
Iria vak .that the military attitude of that Power wa^. constantly 
threatening the amaller Stales of Italj-^that there waa no safety 
Anywhere in Italy as long-as iJte Austrian garrisons, in the namer- 
ou» fortified places she ocovpied, wterealcse sofficiedtto overpower 
the Btasding armies of all the other Italian sovEreigns. Those garn- 
son$ aiooanted, in the aggregate, to niore than a hundred thpusand 
men ; «nd the peace-establishments of -ail the other Italian States, 
taken together, werfiuo mat«h for such a boat. Austria, very , 
. naturally, was satisfied with things as they werer .She held 
the fate of the Pemasula in the palnl-of.her handj.uid she iavw . 
that any change of position , attempted by the Italian States alone» 
waa -norse than- useless. Austrian stateainen' aad generals aUke 
lidicoled the pretensions of .Piedmont^ the other Italian States 
were, either vassals or allies of .Austria. If Austria- submit the 
situation of Italy to an- European' Congr^fls, she admitted that there 
was something' wrong in it which required to be made right — and 
wht> could. h^ve committed that wrong, who could be mado an- 
Bwerabla- for it, h^t Austria, who had directly or indirectly gi^v;- 
etned Italy for the last forty-four years' Austria; foresaw that the ' 
Congress would reooaainend the abrogation of the special treaties 
she -had conoludcd with the smaller States ; that it nught reooHF- 
mend other reforms if urged "by I'ratice, and that, if she- rafosed, 
she exposed herself- to a coalition. The Emperor Francis .Jese^fa 
-therefijre, in the most positive muiner, declined the proposition of 

.:•;.■'■ "■■■"'''. .i'lbi-Cod^^lc 
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a Congress made b; VraiKie) and still further ioGreased kis army 
in Italy. •.."'- • 

^ X<6r4 CoVb^'s miarion to Ytenpft, it 'was soOn ascertained, was 

. t> fuhird. Anstria, reljhig on the strength of her anuy in Lotn- 
hardy and Venetjs, would net Ustsn'to aiiy proportion ^m Eng- 
luid.Ublessit wa» aooompanied by a guarantee .that, ^ accepted, it 
woold be maiuttuncd by t&e aid of Biitjih Power. ~ Xord Cowley 
bad 'no instructions to conmiit his go.T^nmrat thtts f^r, and while 
Negotiations were pending, Russia renewed the propoeilion to snb- 
uit t4ie Italian question to an Buropean Congress. . This new pro- 
pasitioD, ooiniog from Russia, was fac more embarrassing to. Austria 
than that of France. It was now evident that she must submit to 
» Con^ss, or go towar wifhtrat an ally, and with pnhlio ojunioA 
enlisted in favor of Itftly. Why she did not at once, match het: 
troops into Sardinia, is still on unexplained mystery. Tftoutkethe 
matter worse, it was now asoe^ined that, there was a disposition 

. on the part of Russia— periiaps also of : Prussia^.to propose an 
EoEopean Congross viihout Austria. The mtimation came un- 
doubtedly-first from St. Eetwsbm'g, and it Was a service rendered 

- to France and Italy which will not easily be forgotten. ^ I^ was . 
MOW very pUlu that Austria had no* alternative bul; the sword, and 
■he- was resolved to draw it. 

- ' ^e Emperor 2fapqleon had long mnCe forcaee_n that his adver- 
aary would prefer vai to, negotiation, Without a reliable ally 'on . 
bia side. He knew that tbe Emperor Francis Joseph was a yonng 
mao^prood and cbivalrons in his bearing, absolute and ancoatrol- ' 
able in his temper as all the Frince« of the House of flabsburg, 

' brave and daring as the yoimg.a^Uybe ud Feldxaigmeiiter S.sas 
had raised at an expense of lieatly a .thousand millions of florins, 
and strong in his oonoeit that thai army was invinetble. He also" 
knew that Pripce M^ttemioh, who had bailt up the Austro-Italian 

. policy during the long period of forty-five yearsj though retired 
Asm pabli(S life, was still aIl7powerful, not only wOh the Emperor, 
but with .the whcda Austrian court, and as much the prompter of 
Coant Buol Schitueattein, the then mioisto' of foreign ^lirs, as 
In 1S4S, when the. Utter, as minister to Turin, was actmg under his 



'utstractiQiia. ' Tbf^Emperor of Austria could not Bend a F4empo- 
tentiary to the -proposed' Congress, and allow England, BnsBia, 
ii^rqnce and Prussia ta sit in judguuit on tia. acts and those of bU 
predecessors, without sunendering his power and ooasing to %e tho 
umpire of Italy. And the Austrian '(officioiis"'andseiui-'>fficial press 
fiirtlier proolaipied that the Emperor would never STibmit the rights 
he had acgniredty treatae8,'to the arbitration of the FiVe Powers; 
andthaihe could slill le$s descend to have his FIefiippt«ntiary occupy 
& seat by the«ide of the minister from Sardinia, whosf King, after' 
the battle of N^vara, held .his croffn< only by his .forbearance and 
generosity, ^^ust^ia, in a Coilgress, uiight have had soiQe hope of - 
England ;■ but the mission of Loi:d Cowley had not htcrcased her 
.confidence in that Power, uid she expected nothing from the rivalry 
of Pnissia, prtbe ill-disguised enmity of Bussia. The proposition 
J«. admit the smaller Italian States was equally objectionable; b^ 
cause they oould only be snmmoned as witnesses, not as voters oil 
the questions submitted to the Congresa, 

While these negotiatidtts for a Congress were going on, without 
either party knowing its praise objeot, or Jbe Powers that were to 
be represented at. its deliberations, the wint^^ drew to itdolosftwnd, 
with, it, the chances' oi surprising Piedmont. Austria bad two hiin- ' 
dred thousand troops m Italy, Fraiice as yet not cine man, and tli,e' ' 
fortificationS/of Alessandria^ and Cassale — the only ones that cou)d 
shelter the Piedmontese ajmy till assistance arrived from Frmee- — 
were still requirin^improvements to withstand, a siege. The niili- . 
tary position of Austria was tod tempting, the diplomatic prospects 
almost b(^)clesB. At this crisis, lie warparty at Vienna triumphed :". 
- Piedmont was summoned to disarm within three days,-or take th« 
coDseqIiencevef a'lefUsal.* To comply with tlus summons wis 
physically impcHsible : S^ad' Victor Enionuel II. been a Nofipolitan 
diplomatist, he might have issaed the require d~ord«r to hij9 army, 
' with a secret injunction to the commanding General, not to execute 
it ; but snch a diplomatic subterfii^ never entered the mind of the . 

* AuiUia preTiunslj proposed tbtA Pfedmont shmld dwarin on eoodllioii'af 
bting npresaiiCed »t (hs CoDgi'^BB; but tlu pEepaatioQ 'w4a i^tsBtclI aa niiMr; 
Piedmont bdcg tiie smalkr Pdmir a&di from bar wttlattiB, mtnnllT MtpoMd - 
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royal soldier; if itbad,]ie voald liaVe lost all tbe pretUge bis name 
.had acquired-in Italy. With the spirit.wKioh.pMvaded' the. army, 
the yolnnteera ' and the people of Piedmont, it iW highly prohable 
that subinission to Austria, at that period, woitld h'ave lost him hia 
throne, if not hia life.. Piedmont> therefore, iaatead of obeying the 
ssmmong, called npon. France for assistance. . " 

Thus far, the immediate prorooaittins to a wax eeemed to faave 
come from Piedmoat ; but by the last imfortTinat* move of Aus- 
tria, the latter appeared to. act>aa the aggressor, and, by declia* 
■ ing the propositions of the oth?r Powersj to forfeit all oluma to 
their support, England, in her over zeal for peace (a leal nhich 
bad ruined thd cause o^ Italy in 1848 and 1849,) Praasia, in Ae 
hope of afpiding all responsibility, proteeted against these proceed- 
ings ; while Russia, not without visible satkfoction, Cone^dered her- 
self absolved from all further obligation toward an nngratefiil 
formetally. England norr tried what she could' do bylierself. She 
Bent a fipecial messenger, with fresh - propositions of peace, into 
the Austrian camp ; ^}iflt effected nothing but an otherwise nnao- 
-coontable- delay- in the advance of th^'Atistiian army. This laat . 
*ct of England, undonlDte'dlywell intended, eaiasperated the Ana- 
trians. Aa a diplomatic move, it was hopeless; in a 'military point 
'of-view, ita effect was disastrous to the result of the qampaign. 
It prevented the Anatrians from reaching Turin, befcire the French 
were in position to oppose them. The Fiedmontese hardly ex- 
pected to save their capital; and had already began to remove the 
ttnlbives and other puldic ~prq)erty to Genoa. In less than three 
days, however, after the Austrian summons to Piedmont had been 
-telegraphed to Paris, the French Liberating Army was oToasing the 
, Alps ; General Niel, one of the best military engineers of France, 
had previously been disp$lohed to Alessandria, to inspect ,and 
strengthen that important f<frtresa. The war had commenced, and 
Anstria was waging it — alone. 

■ The great ohjeet of the Emperor Napoleon had been to isolate 
Austria, and in that he was completely Huccesstiil: . Nei^er Eng- ~ 
land nor Pnuaia bad nctw toy Other object than to confine the war 
to ItKly ^ the smaller OdTman States, fliongh partly sjunpatiuzing 

■ , ■ ■ ■ Coodc ♦ 
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with Atis(«a,..had no mesns of ma^in^themselTes feltaa EwopeBn' 
'PoT»era. The war wna regarded m » matCli between two grAit 
military d at ions ^France and Austria) and it wfts eipeCfed that 
both would he pniiished in tiie cont«at, without Mtablishing the 
preponderance of eithep- Anfftria held the Etrate^cai' pbaition of 
Upper Italy'with all the priacipal fortrflB^es ; Fi'auoe had the Ijest 
appoteted army, THth the most dashing spipit of chiyalrj ; no one 
rapposed ihat the people of Italy, enlshed as they had been by the 
tragic terBtiuatlon of do tppsy preTions revolutions, wodld take k . 
very asttve part in the struggle. 5Tie assistance derived from the 
Free . Oorps^ under Oaribdldi and j>thei'. popular leaders, Were,, 
neither by the AostrianS'nw by theFreDch, set down ior anght in ' 
&e contest.' We know what Wellington thought of the 3|>aDish 
guerrillas and their leaders dnring the' f entnsiilar waf'; hot the . 

■ French oiight to have judged Garibaldi diffej-enfly-. . fhey might' ; 
have known that, when defending Bome, after having eonqnered' 
16,000 Neapolitans led by their o*n King, he compelled 20,W0 ' 
Frenpbmefi nnder GenerttlOndinof to lay siege to a simple walled , 
town, uid, that he, had driven th^m^mt ofb^tjon No. S of that 
town, after they, had taken it at the point 'of the bayonet We. 
say these things net to the disci^t of the Freneh* whose ohiyal- 
rona bearing and martial spirit are matters of history ; but simply 

■ in honor of GaribaJdi, *hose iuilitary Renins and; bravery were 
as conspicuous tiien, as thicy have been sii^oe the commenceuuint 
ef the last war ; though ftey were far less admired and rewarded.. 

■ Whlje Europe was quietly looting on the progress of lie Ijelli- - 
gerenta, every pen which Austria, could command was ptt in 
[eqniaitioo, to desoribe the act of the Emperor Napoleon as a 
wanton Oiitrage Sgainst the peace of tfce World. The Derby jnin- - 
istry of England, whosfe sincere dcaire to preserve peace, cannot 
for a moment te doiibted, was accused ofaiding wit|i Austria; i' 
while public opinioa in England, thodgh aympathi^ing w>th Italy, 
pronounced in fayor of strict neutrality.* - Yet Englandwas appro- ■ 

* The GermuiJoanisliBtt and punphleteari In Che An«Man JnterCBl^ abouDdtd 
In vulgar ftbou Bud grotuqal nonnoee vith regard to lta« oondnot of Sagland. . 
"SoOaog voold uO^ Ihun bnt a Britiali deoluktias of mi agunft Fnnoe, ud 
10 . , . • - 



lieB^TettsdiTiUBg. She had mereued her (^aimel fleet, strength ' 
VB^ the gar^iaoob'uidfertific&UoiiB of GibnlUr, Mt^a&nd Corfa, 
s»d increased her sqnadren io the Medit^rauekti. -What' did aU. 
tbisipeafit Sorelyiiottoadva&ceihac&Bseofltdy. Snrefynotto 
iDtiu^dste Autna or to protect Turkey. The attitdde of G<^t Bri- 
tain was a demoDBtration against ^ranoe .! ]tt iras an injnoolwn on 

, Fr€»eh Tietory^ ^nld the arms of France }>o carried beymd a eer^ 
tain point, . Ta that extent the Sritish government, iaspit« of the ' 
it&Iiaii "sympathies of the peopje of finghmd, opposed the caose of 
ttalj. England, as far aa Austria was oonoemedi acted -«e btx 
second in a German BtodenCs Aael; allbving faer to be wonaded, 
bijtnot to he mortally hurt. " A^fitril^"^saili the old Tory stat^s- 
nteti of England, " is necessary to the balance of power in JS«iope>' 
^and- as a cheek npon Riissia." 

' "She attitnde ttf Fmssta was peculiar, aiid Jian only be erptained ' 
by her rivalry wilii Antftria, and -the attempt of the sipaller Gei^ 
man States in tiie tDterestof the latter Power, to resist FnumsD 

. hegemony. Austria, f^om the tints her minister, Banm Hfibner, 

• grekt nsToI flghteadiagintliBdeitnKtioii of tb^Fniuib fleet in Uie Hsditrtn- 
DWD. Bnglaiid-, nfakli eeeim to hKTe. grown -tired of hiring or scJitddiiiiigaennan 

. troofls ud Piinoei, mi repre«eDt«d.u ttw " S^la-lBlaDd," the " Catton-Calideii 
BnglAnd,". ttie '' ihopfcceper'B oo^tij, whieh will not figbt «zm^ for Bomf 
AmeiiuD Mttoa baga, or a uck ofpappar dropped i&(o Uie AdiUtiD." Tha 
qiiri(t>f Williuu IIL, of Chatham imd fitt had fled from Albion; not!)iiig''wu 
left bnt the iplnt, of the Felhami, Addingt«iis and Abeideeni, andthe agitator 
Palmenton) Bj raoh eloqnMt appealrdid lb« Autfriaii prau attempt la ob'anga 
the qevdnilDn of the British Btaletmen of the pnnnt da;. Rot impropetlj eaold 
tlte JjoDdon Pottrefer totheOiot of t'lwiktort aallie"t(i7ehop of the iiibBt 
poliUial mind of Qermanj." The iaenltiug laogaage apiAied to the Emperor 

.' Hapoleifli, Waa even mere ridicnlOBS and ab<ard,-oa the part of Jonmali par- 
talilng more or ten of an olEetal eharaetnT, aD4 vhtch, bat a few jeara prerioni, 
had bUled Najwlvn HX aa. a apeoial PiDTidence to whom Iht wodd w^ in. 
debEed ae the " SaTior. of European Societ;." Sf«ii the United @tat«, though 
at a conaiderable diaUnce frooi the scOBea about to be enacted, wete raked by tha ' 
t«nme flre of this literary artlUcrf.' It tras the " Stv-apangled Banner-^, 
the hifltorical aymbol of rereludon — i^hieh eet the eTUiiile of low,' oi>mmerei^ 
egptiam, and wa« now oornip^g the. one* higb-mtnded and far-iightsd itatai- 
manihip of Gnat Britain. Xfae lofty, eharaeter of the Biitiah Pailiammt wa< 

' nuuunK a dapadinf raoe with the •ellib Tnlfarif; of ti» Ainuieaa C 
Siel 
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bad bees 5Dii%be3 in Piiis, itmB using all the ortsof ker.erpeiieiieej^ 
Diplomae; to Bocn^e ite ci^dperatioh of the sbmUct Ststee of Ger- 
msD;} id the approaahing oQctest wl^ Frknoe. . Sho repre^ted, 
fliT0iigli.-1ier^reas and through' ioma of the leftding jooniBh of 
Oermftny, among . irkicb the. •Sugfbttrg Gazetfer Sgatei most 
<Mii«fiiciioaa1y,~tiutt Tiothir^ jeis ^^n the oonqneet of the left bauk^ 
. of the Rhiqewav the immediate object of the Preucli Emperop— 
that abe, ac a German Foitvt (AoBtria alwaja-i^ a Germao Power 
irhea ^e ia atta<^ed by EnAce), was defeadiug the ahorea of the 
Shine oh the.Pb, asd that she had, contequently, i Tight to^- 
peot dtat the Germans' ntmid defend the Po on Ihe Rhine. She ' 
iras now jittering in anqs to. defend Oennan honor and the in^ 
tegrity: ef t^e Germanio Gonfederation^ against the Power sho 
hadfongbi (by' the tdd of Britlah" snbsidies) fot nearly a quarter 
of- ir eentnry, with anch varied ilieceas ! Aftd she was tbis time 
enteriDg the arena withoirt« penny ftoA 'England (nngrateful Al- 
biou.')~and~a bankrupt tr«aiiry of hetcwn. If sbe'werSdeftated, - 
then &9' bnlwar'ks of Germany against Prjinoe, Iha veteraa knny 
of Anstria, -would be destroyed, and no otber standard beare> left 
in Germany bat feebl& Prussia, whose fate in 180^, after Austria 
bad been defeated ih 1805, sfaooid be a w%miag to all Germaoy. . 

. If ATistria lost another Austerlitz, Prussia- was stire to lose an- . 
oUier Jena, and &e result wOnld be the Immtlfation of the common 
Fatherland. ' ■, " ".-'"_'," ■ : 

TIuB &rgameiit:ir,a^ s^eolona and plaosibre, and had ^ immense^ 

' effect on tfco German mind. It was th« text of ten tbon^and 
political sermons, preached in the press abd the pulpit, ^perhaps 
the 'confessional,) and' its'effect was irre»stible. Never, since 
18l3, had there beelt such a nadonal uprising in Germany. The ^ 
drSamieBt and drowsiest of the Teutons now became enddenly con— 
vnlsedwitii the "desire of immediate action.^ Artisans lefttheirworfc- 
ehops, learned men tbeii professions, students tjie aniversities, to 
enlist' ifi the army.. "Germuy must be defended against tfae 
ambitions designs of the French Emperor. ''—*< She miist not be 
degraded as she was from 1806 till 1814" — "'not an acre of Gw- 

r man flerritwy mna't 1>e enrreddered ; . nay,' more, -ilaaco . and. Lor- 



niDfl iuoat be.pven np by Prance, beoansa she oiig)).t not bi hay© 
TAtaiiiej ^bew Jn 1814, wLeD Germany bad & right to oMm what 
had once been ber own," Such wae the laagiiage of the German' 
Pnncea and the people. But there were three yartiea to tiAa 
pnbiio >uauif«9tati<m of leviTed national ^entiokent. One partp 
was that of the pruiQee and oobles in the interest of Austria ; the 
> other, that of the partistiiU of constitutjoual liberty, comprising 
' piiootpally the commercial and industnal elaasee attached to 
■ frussin, and ' there Wfere ya.t tjie utopists of Germany.^o, like '' 
' their brethren in France and Italy, oheris&ed the idea of the " one , 
and indivisible Republic." Thie latter class of entbasiasts, tbongh 
^tremel; smalt aai) iritbont an organ to speak its sentiments, gave 
the smaller princes of Germany tha mosLconcem., It showed the 
danger of agitation to their ownperaons; for, while, if the Ans- 
trisn or Pi'^sejain parly giioceededj.tbey^were throatened viih ab- . 
sorption by tb« larger Stat«a, they ware, if' the Hepublieans- tri- - 
UDiphed, altogether expelled and exiledfromtheirhereditaryposaeB:' 
jiona. The< smaller prinOes of Germany, therefore, taok ground 
eiUier for Prussia. or Austria; all pt them comprebending the ioi- 
■ possibilily, )a caseo^ a -war^with France, to pursue any otbet 
policy than th^t-of submitting to oi^e or the other of "these Powers. 
Thus, the mere' prospect of ^ war with Franee did that for 
Oermany, -idiich the German Parliament of 1848 ia rain -en- 
deavored to aoooQiplish : — it wholly united the people of all the 
States as against any' foreign oount^; and it produced iJu oos- ' 
• victionin tbe minds of- tbe German prijices, that it was impossible 
for Ihera hereafter to eieroise separate Govergigu power in a' nft-' 
tional struggle. The only question which i;emained was tliis : — - 
Shall Germany be sunk into Austria, qe into Prussia ; or, which uf 
.the same thing, shall the future ruler <tf Germany be 'a Babs- 
burger or a Hobenzollem ? The Qermana had token an immense 
step toward national organizatkin, and thej had taken it without 
any previous oonoert among themselves. It was flie energetic ex- 
pression of tho- resolution of a' whole people, including every class 
of society, to maintain its nation ^.itv^ as. the only means of de-- 
fene& against ittva/^n and foreign copqaeat. France, in preparing 
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for war in ICalj, had ronsed the OAtioD^, aendmeat of twenty-six 
luillions of ZtAluns in her favor; bat ebe bad, at the Banie lime, . 
noised forty-five iailH6Dg of Germans, with kfi orgaaixed arm; i^ 
balf a million of men. This was in element, of opposition which . 
the EQtperor^^loQir bad to take int^ aeeonnt, lest-the war 
mi^t " asaama prsportiona iQCcamnensVTaite 'lTit|i the intereats of 
"J'ttKiee." -. ■■ - . . ■ . ■■■' '/.'-- 

The Prassian party in Gertmny, fVojit its aversion to the ihso- ~ 
Intiat prlneiplea of the" House of Habsburg^ — perbapa from a de- 
sire to see AnatrU bumbled, wfls' not altogether displeased with ' 

~ the WOT in' Italy ; and it ts quite certain that tliia feeling was 
shared by at IcaSt'some of the members of the Cabinet of. Berlin. 
-There Were Germans who would, not have regretted to see At^strii . 
lose every foot of greund in Italy-; and Huugaryto boot; becanse, 
■with anch a diminution of her territory, «nd "the loss of Atutriaa. 
prestige which must have fbllowed it, the dudism of Gerinany 
woold disappear, and the supremacy of Pmssia establiabed, with- ' 

' out a contest, as the natural result of political gravitation. A 
Germanic Kmptre, with the King of Fruasia k1 its heodf w'as then 
possible, and. the suppression or me^tizatiOn of the smaller princes 
an oQa voidable coaelnslon. To that' extent, bnt no further, did 
the Prussian party 'sympathize With Italy. If Napoleon' III, went ~- 
a step further^ — if, after driving the Aliatrians out of Italy, or as' 
A me ana of accomplishing tha^end, beattaeked any of the German ' 

, provinces of Austria," the case Waa revcraed.' Then Frassia^ with 
all the sinall^ German Stated must have taken the field to pro-, 
tect the territorial integrity of the Germa'nie.ConfedeTatioH against 
insult or conquest.- Tlie attitude of Prnasta, therefore, like that ' 
of England, Jhougb not absolutely hostile to r.rance, and not 
improving the position of'tbe Anstrians' in Italy, was,, nevertbe- 

' iess, an injunction on French conquest. 

10* ■ - -.- - ..-■■■., 
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CHAPTER, XIII. 



THE BITIT&TldN OT OfiBHAN^ DDaUTa TBE WAR. THE ARUT Op, 
THE CONFEDEHATION IB PUT ON T^B WAB FOOTINQ, tNpOOK- , 

MKNTH TO PKAOB, " '■ " . 

At tbo oommencement of the warraR<^ even as early as Jauu&iy, 
1859, tbe Emperor Napoleon, though his miDBtera at the differ- 
enlf QeroiaB conrts, and through the coluinas of the ManUair, 
gave. the Germans the moat earnest assuianceB of b^is peaceable 
intcntioTiB in regard to them ; bn£ these aaaurancea were refleived 
with great ^liatrust, and were pt^posely discredited by Austria 
and her agents. ~ The Emperor of ihp French t^ok' eyery^ ppssiUe 
care not to roiise the warlike enthuaiaatn of the tiermaita ; but all 
hii endeavors in that, direotion proved fruitless. "If," said the . 
' presses in the A^^ti'i'^H interest, " the Emperor Napoleon is really . 
' disiuteresbed in Italy,-as he says in his proclamation, it is because 
he intends (q jnake Germany pay the expenses of the "war. If he 
wants no Italian province, to, ba annexed to France, it is because 
he. prefers the left hank of the Rh'me, with tbe fortress of.Menti, 
which, the elder Napoleon considered as one of the keys to his . 
empire. If he succeeijs, the line of military defence on our fron- 
tier is changed, the Germanic Confederation dismembered/' 
These argamfents were substantially the same which had been 
employed in 1840, when jilphonae Thiers (on the occasion of the - 
bombardm^t of ^t. Jean d' Acre) declared thiit " France must 
seek to regain onthe Bhiae the influence she lost in the East," 
only^hat being ia this case employed against a real Napoleon, 
. they produced an inerediHy greater effect, than when used against 
the poetical fiction of the " Napoleon of Peace." 

Neither was the progress of the war calculated to appease Ger- 
. Many-. Aftet the Austrians had failed ia take Tnrin, all military 
' men of note predicted an UDfortonate campaign for Austria ; bat 

■ ' ■'. __ ' . . , Llg.'i^lbyGoO'^'lC 
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Yihfin the Austrians were beaten on ttie banks of tLe Sesia — when 
O^aribaJdi, followed by the corps^of General (Jialdisi, bad tu^ed' 
tbe i*ight wing rf tbe Austrians — when fhe LomeliDa. Was evaoii- 
-- ated, and l^^; battle of. Magenta won by tbe French, a perfect 
panic seemed to seize npon the' Germans. The cry now was, 
" Austria ia beaten too fast. The victories of his array, nhjch ■ 
follow o&oK other in rapid sncceBsion, will embolden Napoleon ; and . 
if he ever eoveted the left bank of the Bliine, his sacaess in Italy 
wilb encourage him i^ attei^t this new conquest." Some of tbe 

.Qermai^ Princes considered them^Tes already c.oaquered, others. - 
ccmceived themselves threatened with revelation ;. all of th^m. 
dreaded, alteraately, the Gallic Csewr and their own people, .-Then 

.it was that the different States of Ofirmaiiyj.aftfcr contracting heavy' 
loans, which^ were cheerfully voted by the Chambers^ put their - 

yre^ctive armies on the-war footing. The little kiugdom of Ba^, 
yaria alone furnished .115,000 menrWurtamfoerg some 36,000, 
~ JJaden .20,000, Hanover. SQ.OOO, Na3s»u..6;000, &c., Pnispia mctb- 
itlzed arx, entire c()r^ d'.armie, something like 240,000 men, to , 
which were subsequently added three more corps, amonnting to 

.^n additional force of 100,000 men. The federal. army could, - 
no doa^t, have been made to exceed largely half a million gf 
men. Nothing was wanting but tbe money to pay and support v 
them in their town country., . . 

But the aripy of the Germanic Confederation, tfas not united in • 
spirit, .and the different State* wbieh had contributed to ila ffirraa- 
tion, were cot on the host terms with each other. The Kirigs of ' 
Bavaria, Sasonj, Wurteinherg and Hanover were in -dose league ■ 
with Austria ; the other Northern Protestant States of Germany 
generally sided vfith' Prussia,' and, satisfied with Prussian prdtec* ^ 
tion, exhibited less of a warlike temper. Prussia, it is believed, 
armed.as mneh.to p'reserve her position in Germany, as to r^el a 
French invasion. It is indeed very Jijubtful whethw the new 
ministry, which the Prince Regent of Prussia had .summoned ib. 
his aid, really apprehended ia French invasion at all ; bat a Jargs 
number of Germans believed in it, and the Atfstrian press would 
jiot be satisfied with anything, short of the actual-lnorch' of the 
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. federal anoy OB-Paris. Tlie pressure of puBtio opitiiou,iiDt in ■ 
.PniBsUi but in the . BDjnJIer German ^ates, am] eBpeoiallj^ in Ba-- 
TaHa and "Wnrtemberg, at laat induced the CaHnet of Berlin to 
-declare officially, .that she was-^i'miog ,to defend, with ' her wbdia ' 
power, the entire Gennajiic Confederatiqp, in which the Oermim 
proviilceB of Auatria, the Tyrol, attd^ IHyria -wiU} the port 
of ■'rrieffte,'were't>eOessarily -^loluded.* . On this point, however, - 
Tmssift had no choic'e, if she considered the net tf ce&federation 
(which iii eluded these prorioceB) as binding npon her. By the . 
terms of tha,t a«, the Confederation was obliged to deola^e war if 
any of these provinces were attacked rhy a foreign enemy ; and ■ 

• Prussia, therefore, only teiterated what she had already solemnly 
promised in 1814. The aot i>t confederation also stqwlatea , that 
after war is iface declajed by the Confederation, none of its mem- 
bers shall have the ri^ht.td condude peaoe except with, the noan- 

~ imons^o^nt and aimtiltoaeons' act (of peace) of all the others. 

. But the' Confederation, as such, had alreaidy otice~ been broken np 
in 1848^ andalthough auhseqdentjy reestabltshed, was only looted 

'' upon as a loose, temporary arrangfemeDt. The official deolaratioa 
of the GaWnet of Berim,.thereftre, was necessary to prove that 
PrOdsia still adhered lo 'the federal compact j hut it did not satisfy 
dis -court of Vienna. An 'advancing French qr Bnssian army 
might compel a separate peaee, and a special treaty with a foi^ign 

^ PoKcr might Secure impunity to a recusant member. Anstria had 
no faith in treaties, etcept hetweeii a greater ^d'a -smaller Power, 
where the former had the means, of enforcing, e»^pIianoe with its - 
terms. Wbat the Emperor of Austria wanted from Prussia' was 
simultaneons action — & yia.r on the- Bhine, while he was fighting 
oil thrTicino, the Po, and the Minclo — not prmniseB what Prussia 
wonld do in a certain contingency which might ^eTer arise. On the 
'other hajid, Mi von Schleinitz, the Prussian Seoretary of State 
(siiccessor to Baron HanteUffeJ) in»isted that the question "of 
Jhaty did not concern, Germany, and could, not legitimately be 
brought before the Federal Diet. Italy concerned Austria as a 

•■SMilotalo'piije'lK' 
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SuFOpexD Power, not as a member o£ the Confederacy ; aii4 Praa- j 
sia mast, in regard to it, t^so act aa an EttTopeau Power. Her 
proper oQurse vte to have a friendly nndgpstanding with England, 
and avoid being, isolated, as Auetria Was. Whm Pmaeia, in spite 
of the speoial miasioa of the A^h Bake Albert ta Berlin, oonld not 
be moved frVD her position, AQBtria,applie4 to Savaiia, ^V^ortem- 
berg-,- £Ui'9oVer and^Saxony, to^take the initiative Spd to aompel " 
Prussia either ^o follow ths popular moTemeot, or, by remaining 
ituctive, to lose her ^estdge in GenaAny. This last move of the 
diplomaoy of Vieniia had its eflect. Pmssia -armed as if for a 
g«koral war, and painted wiUv pride to the completeness of her 
anny; wbile some of ^e smaller States, which had be«i lootUst 
in. the cry-for war, Itad not evep completed ihe clothing of th«f 
troops! 

.Jhe army of Pmssia gave a fbarfol tnomenitam (d the popnlar 
enthusiasm in Oerinany> and exeited the military emidation of the 
other States. The year 1813 seemed to have come haak with all 
its terrible historical reooUectiona, which, the repeated blows, strack 
by the French army in. Italy, oiily served to reader .mtnv glaring 
aud,^ective. The different political parties tr^ed to excel each . 
olber in their denunciation of the French Emperor and his " thirst 
for Qonquest." The reactionary party hoped everything from the 
mccasB of Austria ; the liberal party reiied «n the embarrassment. 
of the Princes, which .they hoped, to turn to good account. . What^ 
ever part the latter inay have had in stLmnlating the enthusiasm 
of their suhjectfi, it was, now .qnita plain that they could no longer 
control it : — they scarcely seemed to have another choice than he; 
tween an aggressive niovement against Franco, or .are volution. . Be- 
sidesj how were half a million of soldiers, of whom more than one 
half were Landwekr* taken away from their agricultural and indus- . 
atrial pursuits and quartered npon.the people, to maintain discipline 
without military oocnpatjon.^ The thing was iuipossiblo ; the ab- 
^mpt, involving %m expenditure Ear «soeedbg the financial resonroes 

■ Soldiers who h»TB served their lime in the togulai armj; hril wlio aroatiU 
lisbU ta be oslled out In tjme of war. Tbej- 6oB>tita(a the great corjw d» 
rrferwof the Prowiiui annj. ' ' ■ . ■. ■ _. -; 
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of Qenmmy. " The lirmy nivst ~be led lAto PrMioe," dried ttie pi*- 
tora in the OennaD GtiUnbers ; «_ lead ns into FnipM! ! '^ echoed tfcfe 
troops in iba barncks akd enearapmenta.' 1%^ EmpeFor Napoleon 
-, had done.noiblfig toiiroToke this iWling in Q^rmiiHT. Though 
i^fflpelled^ cvganiie' an-*itoy^ of oitsjerratioiii ~to wateli &e move- 
menta of fniSsia and tfao othej Gertn^ States, ho had removed ^. 
the head-qoarters of that Eunij to. ChaiiDNS in Champagne-^at a 
• wnsideTable,' diatsflce frotn;-i}iie E^ine^'vhile the 'fortreasfee of. ~ 
Strasbourg . and Metzy betweeii which and the Swrnati 'ftooU^ 
citieaihetransit was never interroptedj.were'almMt eitirelj im-; 
garnisLed of troops. ^Napoleon tnetr too well that two. great 
ftnuies, filled with hostile scotiments against each' otheT,«onld not, 
for any length of time, be in ^ght Of each d^her, wi&out creating 
the oeoftgion for war, and he w.afldetermined.nofto proyoke.it. 

llie s'ltoation had how' become extremelj difficolt, and war, if 
the campaign in TteSy continued, was inentaUe. yfa» the German 
confederate army to be idle oQ the Bhine,.And exhaast.ihe re- 
' sources of the eonotry, till Austria was completely prostrate — t>lt 
she wksdriten from' berBtroDgholds in Lombardy and Venetia — ■ 
till yei-ona and Mantua .reeeiTcd' Freiioli and Piedmontese gsrri- 
' soils, tjll ^le army of Francis Joseph was retnea^ng through tbe 
Tyrol to dt^end &e Ana tribn' capital ! Were half'A million of 
■Germans to ground anna till tie via torions .French army, led by 
the Emperor Napoleon himself reerossed tije Alps, or were they ' 
to strike while the best French troops, wer^ yet engaged in tbe 
plains «f Italy? .Were they to wflit-fpr the destruction of the - 
AuBtriap »niy, or Save that army by an a^'resslve ipovement ' 
wMoh'wonld oblige the. French' Emperor to divide bis forces'? 
There'waSibnt one anawe^ to these qnestionS, and no one antici- 
patei^it more ahrewdly and correctly thaaKajioIeon himself. Hb 
'spoke the naked truth, &orn the^ fulness of bia heart and mind, 
wuen'he-.asaar^d hia, army that the war threatened- " to aasnme 
proportiOnB, no longer oommentnrate with the interests of France," 

.^bont. that time, there appeiu'ecl, in Oennany, an ftnonyisons 
pamphlet ", Po and Rhine," evidently written by a superior offioec 
which treated tbe qnestion pf'w&r m a purely military, passWxilesR 
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way, ttfid fiu tikkt very reason proiaotA a b>os% pcefomid imprefr-- 
aioD. It tms^ia a neasare, refatmg thft proportion thai the' Fo' ' 
mnsf Im defended on tl)6 Rhine, asd -rtce vena ;■ but the argnment 
i/ti that point vas noi cooohiBiTe; beoanae it merely prOTcd that if 
the Fo were loit, BaVaria w^uld Btitl bea snffioient bolwark agfunst 
on army that might attempt to attaek t^e Southern feontier of 
Qennaaji and that, the KfaiB^eoiild hi defended wiAont Mcnpy-. 
.iog a position in Italy. Bnt.it showed that A&left bank «£ the' 
Ithine wasiadia;)«iBaMe toihe miEtary «fcarity of Franco, whose 

- frontier,by&eliiBB(lf31ay^eebe(^ein^en^e(^,.and.tt(at France, 
tlure&re, oKist-natarally ooret ita poaseBsida. Tha Northera and 
Notth Eastejn frontiers j>( Fiance, the atlthor argned, offer no 
nulitary line of defiance^ bfeoanae .the triple Ike of Ffenob&rtresa^' 
.on the' Belgian fr<»)tier, bnilt by yaabao, do not occupy pomtionff 
vbibhcould not newbe easily tafned j - they do not support each 
otier itnd, in their p^esoit oosditioit, are incapable of resisting the 
effect fit modem aege arUllery.' France reoogmied that weakness, 
at an early 4ayi a,Bd, foK the purpose of remedying it^ turned her 
capital into mi immenie for^«8S, behmd whiob, with all the avail- 
able reaonrcea. of. her riob Sendiem proyinoea, she Ins^ biddefiance 
tO' a fOreign'inTadcTt. The French^ says our author,- have d^e 
right in fortifying FariSH« i^Iaco whieh cto neither be enclosed 
nor tamed by the largest army Bjirope has as yet marshaled ia, 
the £old, and before wb^eh there may be 'fought a doxen battles, ■ 
any cme of whidi, if unfprtuBate to the assailants, might it^vc^Te. 
their destmotioa. It would not be.so witii a retreating French . 
army, wluch -would. a{ways find quarters, protecdon abd reinfoice- 

' ments under the gnns of the capital. The French army, moving- 

- in a smaller oirole round the capital, and aided in this reapect by 
three conetnMc railwmfs, oQUld always select its pout of attack, 
aod meet the enem;f when at a greater distant^ from lus snpports ; 
while an atta<& on a' particular positioa.«f the French, wonld. 
always be reMsted by combined forces, and, if need be, by the whole - 
popnlaljon of Fui>. [Hieae arguments, howsm, onljrpiOTOd tbafr- 
Tnmoe was already strong in a. war. ti defence ^aj^ Gennany,- 
and the aOBolniios vu iireeiatiblq that she most b^ b« fdh)w«d.to 
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iaCKkse ier aggreBSire power by acqahing a fortress on' the Bhin?,' 
wiere she' was n&w ffCak. Inpfead of dampening the /Warlike a; dor . 
of the Germans,' it only- serTCd to uicreaBe it. ■ As the trOopa of 
Wttrtemberg'and'SBden were being drilled, and inspected, symp- 
toms of insnbofdinatibn began tp manifest themselves, and It ia-ft ' 

■ feet, though it did net appear in print', that thfr troops deniandei 
to be led against France,' instead of making " a show on parade, 
while their Anstrian brethren wer^ slain and sacriGced on the plaiaa * 
of Lbmbardy," Tlie question of war -abaorbed every other thought 
in Germany. I ^en^ible men eipected thU the Qew Qerman leviea 
Woiildbebea_tenby.theFrerich;bnt they relied, as in 19i3,on the 
recuperativtness of' their cbuntrymen. That Hhe' Prinee Regent of 
:Praasia, np to ,the battle Of SMferino, wasSble tomdhtain not only _ 
perfeetr discipline jn l)ia«rmy,bnt»!sd the -entire «onfidSnce of th« 
people, though tbe nobility, without, reserve, or stint, openly ss- 

. ponsed the cause' of Austria, showed thestrengfthis govCTumentT. 
had acquired in the few short months of his re^^ durifig whicti ' 
the Constitution was fai'thfulljobsferTed, and the laws honesHy 
esecnted, in the spirit in wiiich tbey were enacted;- But would *he 
have been able to remain muster of the situation if the war bad 
' ■ cootfnned much .longer ^ Could he have Tea trained " his people in 
arms'** if'Verona and Mantu^ had ftfllenl.' And what, , if 'tlie 

-'French^ after laying siege to Verona and Mantua, met with a re-. 

-Terse? Would not a victory achieWd by Ai-stria have broT^ht 
things in Germany to a crisis, and earned amies afiji Princes irre- 
sistiHy along with her? Ab the war approached those Austrian 
provinces which make part of tbe Germanie Confe deration) the 
d&nger of astmggU in which all Germany must be engag^ be- 
came innninent. The peopTe of Southern Tyrol) from Bolzano and 
Trent down, are Italian; Tbey symf athized now, as in 1848 — ^9, 
witii Itriy. "They are, noreOTer, as the iababitantfi of the VeltKn, 
which was once a pari of Switzert&nd, a^bve and warlike people, 
who, in a' national cause) cannot Wsily bd~restrained. The VelUin 
bad risen sgtunst the Austriaos, and the South' Tyroliaoa were on 

* IbU Hlth« cxprfHiQ) 7hfet[tlifl.j;iqg «r Pruau nwd.iq t^bniag to hk 
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tbe point of rinng. How could the Smpccor Napoleon bare pn- 
vented one or llie oUier of the ItalUq- Free Gorfe from oomiug to 
the TOBOue of the insurgeutB 1 And would not this hare comti- 
tnted a case of war, aooording to the text of the Gtermanic Confede- 
ration which we hare jast qooted 1 And ffould Pnuaia then pause 
. without incurnng the charge of treaaon against the Confederation % 

The position which Uto Emperor Napoleon occupied before 
Verwia resolysd iteelf to tliifl : — ^That fortreaa, or rather for- 
tified oanip, which ctm shelter an army of from 60,000 to 100,000 
men, and from whose many gates 25,000 troops may dehonoh in half 
an honr, is so situated at the foot of the monnttuos that it may re- 
oeire eonstant reinforcements and supplies by the fortified military 
roads of Tyrol ; while the fortresses of Mantua, Pesohiera and Leg- 
nano which mutually support ekoh other, wonld give to an army 
in^e field the faculty of resiBting double the number (^the'enemy; 
tahiug either Verona or Mantua for the basis of its operation ; and 
acting either on the'defeDsive or ofieoBively in the direction <^ 
Venice or Milan." Even if Feschiera and Mantua had fallen, an 
Austrian army in Yerona was safe as long aa it maintained its con- 
nection with tiie Tyrol, which the French and Piedmontese must 
not attack, on piun of having half a million of Federal German 
troops cross the Bhme. All the passes of the Tyrol, by which an 
army might debonch into Lombardy and torn the French uid 
Piedtuontese flank, were in the bauds of the Anstrians ; but the 
Fren'c^ must be content with waiting for Ihcm as they descend into 
the plams, lest the combined resources of the Gernianie Confederal 
tion are employed against them in the direotion of Paris. What 
general, under snob circumstances uid with such restraints on his 
military operations,. wonld have undertaken the siege of fonr snoh 
fortr^s as Pescbiera, yerona, Mantna and Legnano t And was 
it not military foresight, in the Emperor Napoleen, when he told his 
troops that the farther prosecution of the war. involved " propor- 
tions inuommensorate with tlie inunediate interests of France V 

Kor was this all, an iunendo was Uirown out^ first in diplomatao 

* Coupon tJie SM^lniaa eamp^ga of lUSj pagt 83. 
11 
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and court circles, bnt soon repeated in ordinary coDTerwtions, sad 
at last circulated by the presi, that a aearet underetaoding existed 
betiTeen the Prince Regent of Prussia and tiw Ewperor Napoleon, 
by whick it was agreed that Pmsna shonld DOt come to the usiat- 
Buoo of Austria during the Italian war; in return for which Pmssia 
was to take poesesBion of Ilanorcr, which she always coveted, and 
, of Saxoby^ which she demanded at the Coogresa of Vienna ^ and 
these posseaaioDs should be gnarantied to her by France. There 
was even a talk of further Prussian acquisitions, with the liver Maio 
as the future frontier of that oooatry. By these meansf Prussia was to 
be made the preponderating Power iu Q-ertnauy, is the same manner 
that Piedmont was to be made thcprepouderating Power in Italy. 
Of course, these insinnatiobs were thrown out with great caution, 
and always accompaDied by the reservation that they were mere 
rumors which nobody believed; the obaracter of> the Prince of 
Prussia being the^ beet guarantee that such an act of " treaehery to 
the Confederaiian" was not only never oontemplaled by hua; but 
that his patriotic heart would indignantly reject such overtures if 
tiiey were ever made, or contemplated to be laade, by the French 
Emperor. The Austrian press, and eveii the affiliated Jugiburg 
Gazette, stoutly asserted tiiat there was nothing in the conduct ttf 
Prussia " as yet" to give &ie least color of truth to the report ; 
much less any ground for suspecting the sinoerity of the Begent. 
Yet these very defences of Prussia helped to spread the report, and 
excited suspicion in the minds of those Princes whose St&tes were 
to be BO unoeremonionsly disposed of; while their subjects were, 
perhaps, less inclined to disbelieve it because they wished it to be 
tnte. The new government of Prussia had revived the consti- 
tutional system and given it the form, if not the substance, of a 
liberal, government. The example <tf tiie Prince Regent struck 
terror into the small Princes, who had either infringed (to the terms 
of the Constitutions of their Stdtes, ot suspended their Iknfol opera- 
tion altogether, as was the case in Hanover and Hesse Cassel. 
He was now Btigmatiied as an agitator — another Victor Emanuel, 
whose sole object in professing liberal principles was the increase 
of his power at the expense of Ms neighbors, and the humiliation 
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of Anatri&, a& tt tne&ns of establishing the aapTenukoj of Pmssia ia 
Germany. 

It requu«d much tact, mnch chsracter, and a good deal of for- 
bearance, on the p[irt,o| the Kegent of Prnssia, to give a practical 
and j6t nnspdken denial io these charges b; his acts. Prnssia, 
true to the poliby of the great Frederic, and to her iudispntable 
nuBsioD, must nndoubtodly endeavor to acquire the basis of a great 
Power, if fdie would, continue to discharge the obligations of one ; 
and it ia equall; true that the foundation of a great Power does 
not merely consist in moral elements and their skilful combination, 
but also in the^iecassary extent of territory, and in material means. 
How delicate, the^, waa tiie positioo of Prussia — how difBouIt the 
task of maintaining her ascendency junong suoh eoDfltclingintereBts, 
and almost in sight of the enemy's oamp ! As a Frenchman, the 
Emperor Napoleon could. not regret the growing alienation be- 
tween- the Prussian and Austrian parties in Germany : as a states- - 
man he must have rather nourished tbas counteracted them. Bat 
what more effectual means could be employed to force tbein to be- 
come friends, than to continne the war against Austria } Peace> iu 
Italy, was certain to continue the feud in Germany ; for as matters 

. tiien stood, it was only on a common battle-field, in view of a cod)- 
mon danger, from a common enemy, that the Emperor of Austria 
could have been cordially reconciled to the Regent of Frusaia. Was 
it then not wise in the Emperor Napoleon, not to allbw the.- war 
to assnme "proportions no longer compatible with the interests of 
France?", 

Again, suppose the French, after an immense sacrifice of blood, 
had succeeded in forcing the celebrated quadrangle — suppose thejr 

' bad taken Venice and the whole province of Venetia, and that the 
Austrian army had, in tolerably good order, (as they have always 
done) retreated into the Tyrol ; would the war then have ended ? 
Assuredly not. Could not the Emperor of Austria, from his for- 
tresses in the Tyrol, have invited the French to follow him; know- 
ing that *he first French footprint on Tyrolese soil would bring" 
500,000 Germans to his aid? And waa the possession of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, by the French and Fiedmontese, seoore as long 
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as th^re wae im Anstnan aim; m tli6 TttoI, md a Banriait vno 
really to co&perate with it, ready at any time, t« deeoend, throngii 
the motmtaiii passes, apon Brescia, Milan and Verona f Was it 
not more prudent, then, and in the end more benefioisl to Italy her- 
self, that thq German army on the Rhine shonld be disbuided {an it 
now is)~than< that further oonqueeta should .be attempted which, if 
ioecesaM conld not be maintained except by a. general ^rax', and if 
frustrated, might involve allthat bad previously been gained^. 
We now ceme to another important oonsideratioD, and that ia, 
* how woirid the continnation of the wm' have affeeted Russia i We 
have seen that Russia, ever since the Crimean war, baa been os 
excellent tennS with Firanae ; though this seems-rather to be th« 
result of positiiw, tiian of any personal predileation of either of the 
two Emperors for tie otb^r. There is a naitural gravitation of 
Rnsaia and France toward each other, based on mtttenal iateresta, 
and. on the maritime positlon.of the two oonntries in the Black. Sea 
and Mediterranean respectively. In a territorial point of view, 
they have also manj sympathtea in common, .as noil as a ^ery 
-natural aversion to influences alike hostile to both of them. There 
is a basis large enough &r an alllsnoe, or at least a good nnder- 
standipg, betwew Russia and France for t«ns of years, perhaps 
generations to come. The First Napoleon's maroh to Moscow and 
the Crimean war, had disturbed these r^ations ; but when the 
perturbing causes ceased, the natural attraotion between the 
two Eqipires reassomed its sway. Russia performed some good 
offices for France. In the first place, she avoided everything ttiat 
could produee the impression tiiat she was ruoadled to Austria, 
and then she went a little further, by giving publicity to ber 
iderminatwn not to be reconciled. The regntarly accredited, 
Austrian minister at St. Petersburg n^ht furnish some inter- 
esting illostrationsj of this .fact; the estraordintiry minister 
to St. Petersburg, whom the Emperor of Austria appointed as 
the Italian question became entangled, never left for his place of 
deatinaticm. Meanwhile there was something quite positive in the 
declaration of Prince Gortcbakofftb at, should war actually ensile be- 
tween France and Anstria, his Majesty the Emperor of ftll tho Russias 
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would parsne the same line «f conduct towards Aostrw, whioli ika 
■ Emperor of Austna, with bo much apparent success, had poTSued 
in regard to Ruasta, diuiag the Ciimeaa war. There was no actual 
tnatj of raciproci^ between the two Powers ; bub the principles 
on which, they acted was understood and pruotiaaUy enforced. 
Another Isicd office,- which Bnaaia performed ia the interest of 
Franco, consisted, aa we have already observed, in tlie prgpoaition 
to Bubmit l^e Italian qnestion to an £uropeail Congress, when a 
similar pn^Htailjoii made by Cranee, and supported by England and 
Prussia, had been virtually declined bj Anetria. This generous act 
of bis Majesty the Emperbr of Snssia, was also one of kindnese to 
the Bcrby ministry ; because it prevented the public annotinoement 
of the failure of Lord Gowly's niission to Viauna, and protected the 
British goyerjimentfroD) the charge of showing too great partiality 
for Austria, ^ai when, in the prosecution of the war, it was 
deemed expedient to threaten the Emperor of Austria' wi^ a new 
insnrreetion in Hungary, Russia, it may safely be [sesnmed, was 
not quite so ready to cooperate with France in the .execution of 
that design. The Honganans, erushed aa they are by an angry ' 
sovereign, might, as between Rusaia and Aostiia, prefer the present 
enlightened autocratic rule of Emperor Alexander II. to that of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph ; biit with the prospect of entire independ- 
Mioe, that partiality wonld have ceased, to make room for more na- 
tional BQBtim^ite. In case of an Hungarian rebellion, the old sym- 
pathies between Poland and Hungary mig^t have been rekindled 
which, based on parallel interests, could only have been counteracted 
by a display of force. The Sclavonic population of Hungary, to 
whom promises were made during the last Hungarian revolution, 
which the Enq)eror Francis Joseph has smce forgotten to fulfil, is 
now less favorably disposed towards Austria than the Hungarians 
Aemselves, and might join Hungary In a rise. In such an event 
it would be difficult to manage, not only Gallicia, but also Russia, 
Poland and the Duchy of Poscn. Here, then, a point of departure 
was presented to the respective policies of France and Russia — a 
positive danger to the silent workings of that affection which, as 
yet, had found no language to express its warmtli. The attitude 
11- ,- I 
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of Russia in reg&rd to Austria and her ClennKB allies, the deter- 
mination of the Empetor Alexander to place an army of ofeeeirai- 
ticin on his Western frontier, undoubtedly favored France and 
Italy ; but if Russia were alienated, uid the {treasure of that Power 
on Austria and Germasy removed, might sot the war assume 
proportions altogether " inoommensurate with the interests of 
Prance t" 

When Russia charged Austria with the magoitude of ber in- 
gratitude, the statesmen of Vienna replied, that Austria had no 
' need of aoknowledgiug obligations for servioes rendered purely 
in the well-understood interest of Russia herself. Russia, in ud- 
ing to suppress the Hungarian iDsnnteotion, only prevented Po- 
land from joining the rebellion ; while the mtirked oivility, nay 
dutindion, with which the leaders of' the Hungarian rebellion 
■were treated by the superior RuEeian officers,* were anything but 
gratifying to tbe Austrians, Who had only thought them fit oompany 
for the executioner. Austria and Russia have, on more than one 
Dcoasion, bandied these charges of ingratitude with each other; 
and the probability is, they will have occasion to repeat them 
hereafter, as^their respective policies will lead to fresh complica- 
tions and oonfliots. Russia charged Aiastria with ingratitude dur- 
ing her war with Tnrkey (1828). Poeeo di Borgo, the Russian 
Minister, wrote from Paris, November 28lh, 1828: — "Italy was 
at the Congress of Vienna entirely 'abandoned bo Austria ; partly 
by real territorial oonoessiona, and partly by allowing her to con- 
trol everything not immediately subject to her domioationJ When 
the Neapolitan revolution threatened Austrian supremacy tbrongh- 
out the whole country, iVoro the Alps to Sicily, it was again Alex- 
ander whoj by lus intercession, dissipated the storm." And yet, in 
return for all these services, Austria would not coSperate with 
Russia in lier designs upon Turlcey ! There is as little gratitude 
ftmong sovereigns and statesmen^ as amon^ politicians. It is the 
nature of their culling, which deprives them of that noble virtue ; - 
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uid diis holds not only of Individimls, but of partiei which oon- 
trol them. 

To sum tip, Rnsaia had tm old eoore against Austria, which 
bad be«n largely increased by the attitade of the latter dnr> 
ing the Crimean war ; but ihe was unwilling to hare it paid at her 
own expeoBO. A Hungarian insurrection, whioh might involve 
Poland, never entered into the ootnbmationa of Prince (Jortoha- 
koff ; especially at this period, when the cmanoipation of the serfs 
already suffitnentlj agitated the ^ple Bnssian empire. If, then, 
tbe £mperor N^KileoD, to prosecute the Italian war, must tolerate 
the organization of a " Hungarian Legion," and avul himsetf of 
the, services of the late Governor Koasuth to indnce the people of 
Hungary to rise in arms, it is, at least, queationsble whether the 
ardor of his new allies would not have checked the resolntio^ of 
his old oDes, and whether such an exohsdge would have inured to 
his immediate benefit. The Emperor of the French oonld hardly 
afford to become the leader of revolutionary bands, or the insti- 
gator of revolations ; for who conid say that these revolutions wonld 
not extend to France if he met with a check from Austria ? Napo- 
leon uded Italy for the avowed purpose of making her his friend ; 
but he coDld not, as the established sovereign of France, sacrifice 
himself, or the cause he had espoused, to an mdefinite future. Be- 
tween Qaribaldt and Kossnth there was a wide differenoo. Gari- 
baldi, M a native of Nice, was bom a Piedmontese subject. He 
had conspired against his sovereign and was exiled, bnt afterwards 
pardooed. He had then again entered the service of his sovereign, 
and was regnlaily commissioned by him as a General in the Pied- 
montese army. He was, if taken by the Austrians, entitled to be 
treated as a prisoner of war ; not so Kossuth or Klapka, who, if 
the fortunes- of war delivered them into the ■^hands of the Ans- 
trians, would most unquestionably haVe died by the hangman. 
With the entbusiftsm of patriots, they might have staked their 
lives in such a cause ; but their deaths would have led to repri- 
sals, which most have added to the cruelties of war, and stained 
the reputation of the sovereigns engaged in it. If the war conld 
be honorably ended withont such a calamity, it was a saving of 
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lires, ia the interest of hamanity, at irhich we cannot but rejoice. 
The HungariaDa may feel disappomtcd ; but the Smperor Napo- 
leon never promised to liberate Hungary. If Hungary had risen, 
and peace had been oonolnded afterwards, without a stipulation for 
R general amnesty, the Austrian prisons would hare agam been 
crowded, and the executioner employed to overwhebn a country 
Steady sufficiently drenched with blood ; while the very amnesty 
which Fiance would have been bound in honor to insbt upon, aa 
one of -the cooditjons of peace, might have proved an inanrmouDb- 
able obstacle to its conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

THK BATTLI- OF BOLFSKINO — CON0I.1TSION Of PEACE. WHAT 
HAB ITALT gained Br IT? 

It was in this sitnati<ni of things, and wfailA all finrope ms ann- 
ing for a general war, thst tbe Battle of Solferiuo vaa fonght — 
bocorable to botii aiiiuee,but ending in theflompjete tiiomph of the 
French and Fiedmontosemna. Auarmigtioefbllowed,and tothereal 
er affected surprise of all Ennqie, peace was coDchided in tV space 
of a few days. - What could kave been the motives of the Emperor 
Napoleon, that prompted him to this act? asks the one. Why 
did the Emperor of Austria Bubmit to such terms t demands the 
other. That the Emperor Napoleon liad good reasons for coii- 
filuding peace; and that ho spol:e the tmth when, in his Proclama- 
tion to the army, he said that the war had "assumed propcalions 
no longer oommeiisarat« with the interests of France," we bare 
endeavored to show in the preceding pages. The further prose- 
cution of the war, on ids part, menaced him with a European coa- 
Ittbn, required another loan of at least a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred millions of francs, and threatened to give to the reTolutiouaiy 
tendencies of Europe such an impetus, as to endanger the political 
status, not only of Italy and Germany, but also of France. His 
military successes in Italy, had already been discounted by pubU* 
opinion in Psris ; and he must have pushed them to the very capi- 
tal ctf the Austrian empire, if he would rectHicile the French peo- 
ple to new saorifioea of blood and treasure. The peace with Aus- 
tria which France wanted, could only be dictnted at Vienna ; at 
any place short of the Austrian capital, it was only to be obtiuned 
by mutual oonoeaaions. On the part of Austria, the principal 
reason for concluding peace was undoubtedly the deranged state 
of her finances, and the impossibility of raising money except by 
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forced loans. The Austrian army, though discomfited in four 
large battles, bad not suffered more than the Prench ; it had lost ao- 
tbiog of its ancient prestige ; and though its leaders had made man; 
blunders, it came out of the contest without loss of reputation or 
military honor. But the Emperor of Austria, if he continued the 
war, must have uugarhiahed the discontented proTinoes of Hun- 
gary, Traueylrania, and the Military Frontier* of troops, Mid 
thereby completely abandoned Turkeyand the Danubian Principali- 
ties to the influence of Knssia. There has always been a party in 
yieasa, that wished the emperor to abandon his Italian Provinces 
altogether, if he could add Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia to his 
empire. In those provinces, Austria might have a mission of oivil- 
iaation ; in Italy, she has none. To rule any portion of Italy — 
Venetia for instance — in the Italian sense, will prove an unprofit- 
ahle and hopeless task, and will weaken Austria where she will soon 
have use for all her strength. To rule Yenetia, hereafter, ia the 
Austrian sense, is impossible, and would tequire the presence, in 
that province alone, of at least a hundred thonsand troops, inclu- 
sive of the garrisons of the fortresses. Austria, in spite of the 
immense contributions of war which she imposed on Lombardy, Ye- 
netja, and Piedmont, in 1848 — 19, and theheavy war taxes she has 
levied on her unfortuiLate Italian subjects for the last ten years, in 
spite of eonfiscations and foroed loans, has found her Italian pro- 
vinces a drain upon her treasury ; and Yenetia, eibausted as she 
now is, will afford no relief to her finances.' 

Austria made peace, by sacrificing a province which she only 
held at the point of the bayonet : and she would have given up 
Venetia to boot, but for the quadrangle of fortresses which she 
deems indispensable to the defence of her south-westenr frontier. 
There existed, therefore, good reasons on both sides for making 
peace. Piedmont alone had an interest to prolong tlie war so 
auspiciously begun, and the Itdians generally thought and felt 
with the King of Sardinia. 

It would iludoubtedly have been better for the security and in- 

* That, Frovinos of Anslria wliioit boriers. on Tnik^. 
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dependence x>f Italy, if AttBtria had entirely witbdrawn from Italian 
soil ; but if tbia could not be effected without weakening France, 
or exposing ber to new great dangers, then Italy cannot complain 
of " treachery." Such a charge has indeed no foundation in fact. 
The Emperor of the French had promised aEustanoe to an ally, . 
and has kept bis word to the extent of bestowing on that ally the 
richest and most fertile province of Italy. If he cool4 not add 
Venetia to bis gift, it was, as himself expressed it, & source of re- 
gret to him ; for whiob, at some futnre period, be may, perhaps, make 
suitable amends. But it mtigt be recollected that the aseistaace 
rendered, on the part of the emperor, wtu without a consideration ; 
while, at the same time, it exposed him to a coalition that might 
prove fatal to France. If France were beaten on the Rhine, or if, 
by dividing her forces and withdrawing a portion of ber troops 
from the Peninsula to defend her own soil, the army in Italy suf- 
fered a severe, check, to whose lasting discomfiture would it have 
innred, but to that of the Italians f No obligations, however sol- 
emnly contracted, can bind a state to do that which is to ber own 
ruin ; and no enlightened goTernment, whatever may have been 
its nature, has ever committed such an act of political snicide. 
Inability to perform, is a good plea- under the law. of nations; 
tboogh, from pride, few nations have resorted to it. They gen»- 
raUy tax tbeir ingenuity with discovering some other reasons for 
not complying with their engagements.* 

Frederic the Qreatj, in the prefaoe to his work, " The Htttoryof 
my Tim^' (1746), denies even the obligation of Treaiies between 

* Pottngil, in tbe oaie of the brig ArDutiaDg, might havs plemded uiabilit;, 
at that period, to perform the dut; of a neutral paver | bat her pride voa]d not 
allow her to do bo. King John VI. of Portngal was, ftt that time, little more 
than a British penBioncr. A British fleet had curried hira to Kio Janeiro, and 
proteoled him there ; Britiah troopi fongbt for his orown in Portagiil, and Brit- 
i»h paver slane aould prevent the Iobb of all hie coloniee. In what aonditioii 
wu he to protectftu AmericaD privateer against an aet of violence committed 
□Oder that flag, which alone muntained hie existence aa a king, and the inte- 
grity of his territory F Yet Portugal never pleaded inability to do her duty ae 
a ueslml Power, and waa therefon justly betd reapoDgtble for the damnxe. 
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States, when thej no loDger tiiiawer the pnblio good. We quote 
the passage : — 

"You will see, id thia work, Treaties made and broken ; and I 
am bound to tell yon tbat, in regard to thia matter, ve are bound 
' b; our meaoa and faculties. When our intereate change, we must 
change with them. Our bnainess is to watoh over tlie happinesa 
of our peo^e. As soon, then, as we find danger or haiard to 
them from an allianoe, it becomes oar duty to break it ofF, rather 
than to expoae our people. In this, the aoTereign aacrificea him- 
self for the good of his subjecte. All the Annals of History fnr- 
niah eiamplea of this aort ; and it is, in truth, difficult to con- 
ceive how men should act diSerently. Those who so loadtj 
oondenm this conduct, are people who look upon a given word as 
a saored thing. They are right, and I agree with them, as far as 
the rule applies to private matters ; for a man who pledges his 
word to another, though he may have inconaiderately promised a 
thing which may turn to his greatest disadvantege, ought to keep 
it, since honor is above intereat. Sut a Frinoe, who pledges his 
word, commits not only himself (which wonld render the matter k 
private one), but alao exposes great states and great provinces to 
a thousand calamities. It is therefore better, rather than that the 
people should suffer, that the sovereign break hia Treaty. What 
would be said of a surgeon, who, foolishly sompnloua, wonld not 
cut off the gangrened limb of a man ; beeanse ontting off a limb 
is a bad aoti Is it not worae to let a citizen perish, whose liie he 
might have aaved? I hold that it is the oiroumstances under 
whioh an act is committed, everything that accompanies and 
everything that follows it, which must be considered in order to 
determine whether an act is good or bad ; but how few persons 
judge thus, with a proper knowledge of the case ! Men are like 
sheep. They follow blindly their leader. Let a man of mind 
say a good tbing, and it will suffice for a thousand foola to n- 
peat it." 

Far be it From as to endorse these sentiments, tbongh they are 
thoao of the Great Frederic — the model monarch of modem times. 
We have quoted them merely for the pnrpoae of showiDg Hut the 
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charges now preferred against Nopolcon III. belongto a clnas wbioh 
apply to all sovereigns, and more especiall)- to tfiose wbo have dia- 
tingaishcd themselves in history. Frederic, in the above quotation, 
evidently justified biiusclf and his motives, in a manner much mora 
positive and direct, than the Emperar of the French in hia late pro- 
clamation. The Emperor excused himself to the people of Italy, for 
not fulfilling all he had prwnised. Frederic ivould ha.ye juatified the 
act, if he had atipu/ated for it, aa one requited by the public interest 
of his country ; and he would, by bia own confession, have eonsldered 
it a duty to do so, regurdlesa of all consequences. The i^mperor 
Napoleon certainly never made a Trtaty with the King of Sardinia, 
to conquer all Upper Italy for him. lie ooutd only promise to do 
what he believed he was able to perform ; no more. And of that 
. ability, France being the greater Power, the Emperor alone must 
be the judge. Neither was he bound, in faith or honor, to fulfil 
all at once, if it was possible for hiiu to do mere hereafter at less 
Cost. The safety of France, and of hie throne, must necessarily be 
paramount to every other consideration ; or he would be unwortbj 
to be tbe ruler of France ! The late war in Italy was not a war 
against Aostria, waged bya coalition for a common purpose. There 
was nothing to be divided between France and Piedmont after the 
Tictory. The sacrifice was necessarily greater on the part of 
France — the greater Power ; tbe gain was all to Piedmont — the 
smaller one. Kvents, thus far, have proved the disiDterestedness 
of the Emperor Napoleon ; though, at tbe beginning of the cam- 
paign, the wliole wcH'ld charged hiui with having provoked a war 
of conquest for his own aggrandizement! Tbis, neveitbeless, is 
the second war be has waged with success, and without adding an 
acre of land to the territory of France ; though thousands upon 
thousands of Frenchmen have perbbed in them, and millions upon 
millions have been expended lo attach victory to bis Eagles. For 
more than a thousand years have tbe Italian States been the 
theatre of war, and tbe spoils of foreign conquerors. EngUnd, 
France, Spain and Germany have divided her a£ their booty; the 
last war was tbe only one which was waged for her benefit ; tbe 
victor enrrendering bis spoils. 
12 
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WJiat has France heretofore — ^beginning with Louis XIL and 
hia pretensions to Milan — dooe for Italj f What has Spain done 
for her, after holding one of the finest parts of her, in actual poe- 
sesaion, for more than two centuries T What have the Gorman 
Emperors effect«d by their descents into the plains of Lombardy ? 
England, after abandoning all Italy to Austria, in return for her 
joining the coalition against the First Napoleon, contented herself 
with Malta ajg her share of the plunder. In vain did the Sicilians 
ask her intercession to preserve the constitution which, during the 
war, had been established under British guarantees — in vain did the 
Genoese insist on the promises made to them by Lord William Ben- 
tinck — useless was the dissent of Great Britain from the Besoln- 
tions taken by the Holy Alliance at Laibaoh and Verona, without 
an arm raised to oppose their execution — without result, the ap- 
pointment of a British Commissioner to the Pope, in 1831 — and 
pernicious, the roving mission of Iiord Minto to Turin, Florence, 
Bome, Naples and Palermo. England only encouraged the Pied- 
montese, t£e Tuscans, the Bomans, the Neapolitans, and, alas ! 
the poor Sicilians, to risk their lives and their fortunes in the 
attempt at establishing liberal institutions, without being aided by 
a British ship, or a British soldier ! The fine speech of Lord 
Napier, from the balcony of the British embassy at Naples (Feb. 
15th, 1848) did not save the Constitution, which even then was a 
dead letter and a faroe ; the powerful fleet under Admiral Parker 
did not prevent the massacres at Messina and Palermo (thongh the 
British government was very prompt in demanding compensation 
for the damage done to her ships in those harbors), and the sus- 
pension of her diplomatic intorconrse with Naples had no effect 
on the resolution of the King, to govern his country despoti- 
cally, hy the aid of foreign mercenaries. The fine writings of the 
British consul in Sicily, the dispatches of Jlilr. Abercromby and 
of Lord Minto, and the classic memorandum of Mr. Petre to Lord 
Clarendon (July 26th, 1856), prodnced no result favorable to the 
Italians ; because England was known to be unwilling to take an 
active part in any of the revolutions which Agitated Italy from 
1820 to 1849. She did much to provoke and encourage tbsm ; 
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but wlien pressed, by tbe popular leaders, to come to their aid, de- 
clared with great composure that she had no ide& of iuterpoBiog 
between the aovereigns of Italy and their subjects.' The tmth ia, 
England deceived the Italians -, though it may not have been her 
intention to do so. She advocated, indeed, the introdnction of 
refomu, and the formation of liberal governmenta in the separate 
Italian States ; but she had no idea of promotmg their union into 
an Italian Power. When the decisive moment had arrived — 
vhen the King of Sardinia had declared war against Austria, and 
Milan, Venice, Tuscany and Bome had sent troops to assbt the 
Kedmontese arms ; did the British government not exert itself to 
prevent the King of Naples who, in the loeantime, had given a 
oonstitntion to hia people, &om joining Charles Albert with any 
considerable force 1' A simple naval demonstration in the Adriatic, 
at that critical period, might have induced Austria to yield up Lom- 
bardyand Venice, (the former she was at one time willing to cede to 
Piedmont :) but England had no intention to weaken Austria, and 
thereby give the least advantage either to France or Buasia. As 
to the Italian policy of Louis Philippe, we have already charac- 
terized it in its proper place. The " Napoleon of Peace" looked 
upon a war between Rome and Austria as " the min of the Catho- 
lio religion ;" while Onizot, in the midst of the. liberal movement 
in Italy, (1S47 — 1848] and almost on the very day that the King 
of Naples granted a oonstitntion, declared, in the French Cham- 
bers, that " Italy could not possibly acquire representative govern- 
ments under twenty years." 

Such was the lud which " Free Albion," under a liberal administra- 
tion, and Constitutional France, under her Citizen King, rendered 
to the cause of Italian liberty and independence. No statesmen 
in either country had the most distant thought of assisting the 

■ " Bat EDKl&nd," sb;> Horner, (Hiatorj of Uie Kiagdom of Naples, 1^34 — 
182S, by PiBTBo CoLi,ETT*, traaalsted from the luiiaa by S. Hoenbr, witb a 
Sapplementary Cbapter, 1825—1856) wbo nas in (be aDomolaas position of 
b«ing St ones the fHeod of liberty, and tbe fViencI aad ally of despotio Anetrio, 
(to irhom slie vu fast bonud b; hei arislocrntio Mndoacies, as well as by ber 
eommaroi^ dread of war), " England now tbrew ever; difficulty ia tbe way of 
■ending aid to tbo Sardinian Sing." 
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Italians in the driving the Austrians out of Italj ; and yet tbcj 
must have Imon-u that without ridding Italy of the aupremacy of 
Austria, it wits ioipossible to iutroduce lasting reforms. The 
French Republic desired only to counterbalance Austrian influ- 
ence in the Papal States ; the Eujperor Napoleon, alone, struck a 
decisive blow for the independence of Italy .' 

Nor is England now willing to intervene, in the afiairs of Italy, 
otherwise than by advice and council. The preiisure of the 
material interests of the country ia so great, the practical turn 
of British statesmen so thoroughly opposed to war, and the 
feeling of the nation so exclusively tlnglish, that the hope that 
England will ever sacrifice her interests to an abstract idea — 
and that too, a foreign one — must necessarily prove delusive. 
On the other hand, we are bound to adu,it that England baa 
aeldoni, if ever, madu professions of that sort ; and that a British 
niinister would but ill reconjiuend his policy to the nation, if he 
were to represent it as " disinterested" ?nd " magnaninioua" to 
Other countries. The English people are not carried away by glory. 
Glory ia no marketable article. It will not pass current from 
hand to hand, and the tradespeople of England do not receive it 
in payment of their doss. Kven George Canning, when advocating 
the recognition of the Independence of the South American Re- 
publics, had to assure the British people, that he had no other hot 
British interests at heart. Wo do not find fault with this policy, 
which is, perhap", the only one which a statesman of a great 
country may adopt with safely; but we object to Englishmen 
and English journals charging the stateamen of other nations with 
aelfiah motives, which they justify in themselves, England, at the 
commencement of the last war, was as much an ally of Piedmont 
as France ; yet England armed and offered her good offices to 
Austria ; because it is not her interest to see the power of Austria 
diminished. She keeps her eye constantly on the Oriental ques- 
tion — the question which must now soon be settled, and which will 
eventually decide the fate of her Empire in India. By the side of 
the magnitude of that interest, the fate of Italy dwindles into in- 
signifioanoe. England may have kind words, tho British people 
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may have generous sympathiea for the Italians, and Great Britwn 
may endeavor, by Diplomacy, to meliorate the condition of Italy ; 
but to sappose that, from a pnre sense of right and justice, she will 
ever sacrifice a regiment, or incur any considerable natioual ex- 
pense for Italy, is to betray a lamentable ignorance of British his- 
tory, and the character of British statesmen. 

Italy, in the war ofl^b^, had no other reliable ally hit France ; 
while France, in espovaing her came, had, with the exception of 
Suatia, the whole of Ewope against her. 

The Emperor of tbe French bad every imaginable motive ascribed 
to him. The Germans accused him of designs on the left bank of 
the Rhine ; the Belgians feared for their safety, and wanted to 
fortify Antwerp ; the Austrians accused him of coveting a portion 
of Italy for himself, and a kingdom for bis consin. All denounced 
him for bis love of conquest, inherited from hia nnole, inherent in, 
and inseparable from, the Empire. Tbe greater the successes of 
Napoleon's campaign ia Italy, tbe greater were tbe apprehensions 
of tbe neutrals that their turn will come next ;" the more immi- 
nent, therefore, were the dangers of a coalition against France. 

This is tbe proper stand-point from which to consider tbe peace 
of Villafranca. What would the Italians have gained if France 
had been attacked and overpowered by a coalition ? Would an- 

eature which, (hortly after the batllo of Magtnta, was published in a humoriatio 
journal of Berlin, called " Kladdcradalich" — ■ name not e'sjily proDonnocd by 
Amertckn lips. ItnpreBeoIed abacber'B shop, with the Ejnperw Sapolton ui bar- 
btr, Bud Cotmt Onoour, ai hia apprentice, eugaged in preparing ihe lather. The 
Emperor of Auitrin mcupied iht chair, alreadj well lathered bj CaTonr, and 
ready to be ehareil. The Emporor KiLpnleon was repreaented as about to per- 

BflrvBd; tbe first, naibing his face and looking rather irrj, was the King of ■ 
Portugal; the other, better pleased with tho operation performed upon him, 
and already washed, was adjuatiog hia cravat before the glass. This was the 
£mpcror of flii.sia. Other potentates, such as tbe King of Prussia, the King 
of the Belgians, the King of Naples (the delicacy of the German artjat in omit- 
ting the Queen of England was remarkable !) were crowding upon the French 
Emperor; but Count CaTour (the apprentice) aesured them, with a gracious 
more of hia arm, that thej need not be impatient, beeauae tuck of than ihall 
],«,:, hi, rnro! 

12 • 
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other Treaty of Paris, or another Congress of Vienna, have treated 
thein with more consideraliin than in 1814, when Prince Metter- 
nicli discovered that Italj was onlj a. geographical division ? Can 
it be doubled that Austria, if again master of Italj, would have 
swept Piedmont from the Peninsula, and confined the dominion of 
her King once more to the Island of Sardinia i And what would 
have become of the hopes of Italy, if the chivalrous King of Pied- 
mont, and his gallant ariuy were no longer at the bead of the 
ItaJian moveiuesL^ Mazzioi and his Ked Republican friends 
will probably answer : " The King of Piedmont ia of the IIoBse 
of Chamhery ; he is a Frenchman, not an Italian ] and Italy, to be 
free, must get rid of him and the Anstriaos both." We do not 
deem it necessary to refute such an argument. With the fall of 
Piedmont, Italy would for centuries be plunged back again into 
the old despotic system of government ; and as to foreign domina- 
tion and its melancholy consequences, we must not forget that the 
Italians have fretted, and agitated, and fought against it, for cen- 
turies, without being able to get rid of it. Was not, then, an im- 
mediat« substantial payment on account, preferable to a renewal 
of the long deferred hope of being payed in full f To suppose 
that Italy, after centuries of foreign and domestic misrule, can, by 
one single campaign, be made free and happy, is simply absurd. 
, We read of lorers who, after many sad and vexatious disappoint- 
ments, are finally united, to be separated no niorc; but the God- 
dess of Liberty delights in constant courtship, and will only bestow 
her favors on those who, in return for her affection, are unremit- 
ting in their attention. The Italians must make up their minds to 
continue the struggle a little longer. Their efforts in tbeir 
country's cause must not be allowed to flag, nor their readiness 
for Belf-sa(A:ifice to abate; and the very means which they will be 
obliged to employ to acquire freedom, will, after its acquisition, 
serve to preserve it. 

Let us now ask, what has Italy gained by the late war and the 
peace of Villafranoa ? This is our answer : 

1st. The French delivered Piedmont, which had been invaded, 
from its foreign enemy. They thereby helped the oonstitutional 
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muse; for Piedmont was the only constitntional Power of lUly, 
and the very cause of the Austrian invasion was the liberal go- 
Tern men t eatablished at Turin. 

2d. Austria, which has been the arbiter of the fate of Italy for 
nearly half a century, has resigned her paramount influenco on Ita- 
lian affairs, and expressed her willingness to become merely a 
member of the projected Italian Confederation, 

3d. The Emperor of Austria is to join that Italian Confederacy, 
not as an Kuropean Sovereign, but only as an Italian Prince, and 
with a voice only corresponding to the Province of Venetia. 

4th. The separate treaties which Austria, since 1815i, has con- 
cluded with Naples, Tuscany, Parma and Modena, and whioh gave 
Austria the right of intervening in the international affairs of tbe 
smaller States, are abolished, and the people of those States left to 
establish their own form of government without dread of foreign 

5th. The Emperor of Austria, though retaining the fortresses of 
Mantua, Verona, Pescbiera and Legnano, surrendered the fortresses 
of Piacenza, Brescello, Pizzighettone, Rocca d'Aufo, Ferrara and 
Aaoona, with that portion of the Venetian Territory which extends 
towards Volta on the right bank of the Mincio. 

6th. Austria gives up Lombardy, the richest of all her former 
possessions, and that fertile and best cultivated " division of Italy" 
is united to the Kingdom of Piedmont. 

7th. Austria, by the events of the war, and the dlplomatio 
transactions which preceded and followed it, ia now oonipletely 
isolated in her Italian policy— ^too weak, by her own aoknowledg- 

eaty agread upon at tim 
Uieirrfghttio the Duoal 
oruwni of Sloilena aod TuacBny, the potteiiiuu maj remaiii 1q abeyance for 
generatluns to como. Tho Emporors of Austria havB not yet surreodeTBd their 
tlnlmt to tbo Xixgdom of Jtntalem ; thongh Baron Rotliscbitd iu FroDkfort-on- 
the-Main, eaa show a bolter title t- tlie eatate. The reBerratioa of the righU of 
the Arch Dukes may «avo their hoour; but tbo treaty saya nothing about their 
rtintiaiemeiii. Their right, unloaa tbey have the power to enforce it, ie no better 
than that of the Wasa famUj to the throne of Siredea, dow oconpiad bj oae of 
the oCuaingi of Napoleon'B generali. 
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ment, to enforce it heraelf ; and withont an ally, even in Germany, 
to sympathize with her in her political aolitude. We consider this 
the most important result obtaiaed by the late peace of Villafranca ; 
iKcause all the delay which now occurs between this preliminary 
arrangement and the final settlement of the Italian question by an 
European Congrosa, is in favor of Italy who is in possession, and 
agMust Austria who is kept md of Lombardy and the Duchies. 
The new Congress may meet or it may not meet, it may settle the 
Italian question or it may not settle it ; the Congress may last aa 
long as the Oounoil of Trent, or it may be as short as the Queen's 
TJait to Cherbourg ; it can only inure to the benefit of the Italians. 
The very fact that there is an Italiao question on which the great 
Powers of Europe are called to decide, and that Austria is willing 
to submit that question to an European ^ropagus, justifies the war 
which France and Piedmont have waged against her, and involves 
her in logical contradictions. Anstria will be as isolated in the 
Congress as she was in the war, and far more powerless than she 
was on the evening of the battle of Solferino. 

The objection which has been made to the peace, rests on two 
distinct grounds — a military and a political one. The military 
objection is to the famous quadrangle of fortresses, Fescbiera, 
Yerona, Mantua and Legnano, which remains in the possession of 
Austria ; but this objection loses much of its force when it is con- 
sidered that Austria, in surrendering Lombardy, proclaimed to the 
world that she considered herself vanquished, while she had yet a 
powerful army in and behind those fortresses ; and when it is further 
considered that her finances are wholly exhausted, and that the 
loss of her finest province cannot add to ber national resources. 
The people of Austria, during the war and under the mortification 
of defeat, might have made voluntary loans to the government ; the 
convents might have made donations of money and jewels, and the 
creditors of the State might have made further advances to make 
good their previous ones ; but neither of these things will now be 
done to enable Austria to plunge into a^econi/ war. While the game 
is playing, the loser, under the influence of extraordinary excito- 
ment, may doable the stakes ; but none but a professional gambler 
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will try to) win to-mortow, what he has lost to-day — after he bae 
slept over hLs loss. Au3ti'U,if she had been attacked in beratrong- 
holds, niigbt have overcome the aversion of Prussia : but the peace 
of \ ilUfranca has caused the Prussian army and the ooDtingeote 
of the amallor German States to be disbanded ; so that, if circum- 
Btanoes were to coiupel the Emperor Francis Joseph once Diore to 
measure swords with France, he would open the campaign aoder 
far greater disadvantages than the los^ of Peschiera and MantuB 
would have entailed upon hini in the first enconnler. 

Again, the Emperor Francis Joseph, previous and during the 
last war, held out sundry promises of internal reform, which were 
to bo introduced into Austria proper, after the conclusion of tbe 
peace. These promises stimulated tbe ardor of his German sub- 
jects, and disposed theni for large sacrifices to sustain the honor of 
their sovereign. It remains now to be seen whether the Emperor 
IB as good as bis word. If the Emperor Francis Joseph dlsiippoint 
the expectations of his people — and this will in all probability be 
the case — then it woold perhaps have been better for him to lose 
tbe celebrated quadrangle, than the confidence of his most faithful 
Bubjects. Austria nmst improve her present re^tpite to regulate, as 
far as this may be within the range of possibility, her finances, her 
aystera of lasation, and her uncontrolled expenditures. This is 
expected of her by those of her subjects who have most contributed 
to the expenses of tbe war, independent of mnuicipal reforms, com- 
mercial regulations adapted to the spirit of tbe age, and equal rights 
for five millions of Protestants. If Austriadisappoint these just and 
reasonable expectations — and it is difficult to see how she can manage 
not to disappoint them — then the conserjuences may be worse to her 
future position in Europe, than if she bad at once treated for the 
surrender of her Italian fortresses for a round sum of money, and 
made herself strong at home. If Austria retains Venetia and en- 
deavors to govern her as heretofore, her wealthy subjects will 
emigrate, and she will draw but little revenue in return for tbe 
expense of maintaining fortresses and military roads ; while any 
conce-'sion wliJoh Austria may feel disposed to make to Venetia, 
will instantly be demanded also by tbe other Provinces, which have 
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renuuDed loyal to her Honse. Provinoial goTeninieiitB, nnless 
they partake of the representative form, vould not satisfy either 
the Venetians, the Hungarians or the Sclavonions, much less the 
Oernuma ; and Provincial Pmiiammii would be equivalent to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. Anatria, therefore, will be com- 
pelled to continue the system of centralization introduced by Prince 
Scbwarsenberg in 1849, and Yenetia will enter against it an un- 
ceasing protest, which will constantly present the alternative of war 
or revolution. Against the ioaoourity of such a position, the posses- 
sion of Mantua and V«rona is no adequate offset ; and Austria will 
soon find herself obliged, either to make a last desperate effort to 
reconquer all she has lost, or cede what was left to her for a con- 
sideration in money or'territory. The probability is, she will de- 
mand both ; and as Italy can only furnish one, fall back for the 
other on some of her South Eastern neighbors. Anstm has some 
experience in that species of trade ; having for more than a century 
not only frequently exchanged or sold her own hereditary Pro- 
vinces, but also those which belonged to the Germanic Empire. 
Her first acquisition of Venice (at the peace of Campo-Formio) was 
secnred by such a traffic ; for Austria, it must be remembered, re- 
ceived Venice out of the bands of the first Napoleon (who obtained 
for it the left bank of the Rhine, which did not belong to Austria ;) 
and it would be but a historical retribution, if Austria were now 
obliged to surrender it again — for a slice of Turkey. Turkey is the 
" Indian Reserve" of Europe, in the partition of which those sove- 
reigns, who feel aggrieved by the "new political map," must seek 
their permanent redress. It is for this reason, that we believe the 
settlement of the Italian question will accelerate that of the Oriental 
one. Austria will be glad to surrender the four fortresses, if she can 
take a step or two in the eastern direction of her Empire.* 
As regards the political work which it is oharged the Emperor 
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Napoleon haa left undone, the answer Is already contained in the 
preceding pages. We only wish to refer once more to the fact, 
not yet sufficiently appreciiited, that Aastrian influence in Italy is 
crushed ; and that she can now neither uphold despotism in N'aples, 
uor force it on the Central Italian States. That she considered 
this her mission in Italy, up to the latest hoar, was confessed by 
Metternich himself, in a dispatch which Count Buol Schaueustein, 
the late Aoatrian Premier, then (in 1845) Austrian minister to 
Turin, handed to King Charles Albert, father of the present 
King of Sardinia. In that dispatch, to which we have already once 
cursorily alluded, and which the King of Sardinia, to bis honor he 
it said, refused to receive, Metternich warns the Princes of Italy 
against making concessions to the people, and reminded them of 
the fact that " the Italian (despotic)govertimentahaTe, for the last 
ten years, existed only by the assistance of Austria."* Well then, 
this assistance to despotism, nhich Austria aSbrded to the former 
Italian governments, exists no more ; and if Metternich spoke the 
truth, these gorernments must fall without it. The proposition 
oould not be more clearly laid down, nor more satisfactorily demon- ' 
Btrated. If the Italians, in their improved present condition, are 
unable to work out their own salvation, we must conclade that 
tiiey are, as yet, unfit for liberty. For the first time, for many 
centuries, are the people of Central Italy permitted to esereise the 
sovereign right of choosing their rulers and establishing their own 
governments. If Southern Italy ia not moved by this example, it 
is because other influences prevail, which can only be removed in 
the coarse of time. It is assuredly not pretended by any reason- 
able man, that the Emperor Napoleon ia hound to detbrone the 
King of the Two Sicilies, or eatablish a constitutional government 
in Naples by means of rifle-cannon. This would only be imitating 
the policy of Austria, though applying it in another sense. Let 
the Bepublic of Switzetland put an end to the enlistment of her 
people in the service of foreign Princes, let the agents and reoroit- 

• The di^patcli wat ariginallr addnased to th« Grand Duke of Taecuij ; bat 
wu alio ialsnded u a, Ibsedq hi Kiog Chartei Albert, and, for that nuaa, (he 
Auatrian minister was inalructed to huid him a cop7 of iL 
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iDg officers of fnreipn govemmcnta, if canght on lier soil, be sen- 
teDced to the work-house or the penilentiary, and let the men who 
eolist be dishouored, icsteod of having mODmiicnte erected to iheJr 
fidelity, and a great wtep will be gained in the emancipation of the 
Two Sicilies from despotic rule. The Marquis de Tnrgot, tho 
present French minister at Bern, b, perhaps, instructed by the 
Emperor to press these consideratinns on the Swiss goTcrnicent. 
If so, we feel assured that public opinion in Switzerland will ho 
vith hiiD, and that this last remnant of the condottieri practice of 
past ages will soon cease to disgrace Europe.* 

But the Papal States, we are lold, arc still Bulfering from tem- 
poral misgovemment. This is undoubtedly true : but who contends 
that no Reforms are to be introdnced into those States ? Certainly 
not the Emperor Napoleon, who is pressing them all the time en 
the Holy Father, without losing either patience or courage. That 
the question of political Beforni in the Papal Slates is surrounded 
with difficulties and dangers, need not be nrged on the Kifiperor 
Napoleon either by the Kngli.sh or German press ; the ^French 
Catholic journals being sufficiently remindful of that fact. It may 
indeed be questioned whether the advice, given by the public 
writers of England and Germany, is altogether disinterested. The 
Prolestant Powers of Europe are quite ready to abi'Iish the tem- 
poral power of the Pope altogether, and " be done with it ;" but it 
is one of the characterislles of the present Euiperrr of the French, 
that fao not only emnlates the achievements, but al^o avoids the 
mistakes, of his great uncle. The Papal Stales may be governed 
withoDt a British Constitution, and yet satisfy the reosouublc aspi- 
rations of the Boman people, liefurms in the Papal States have 
been advised over and over again, by Catholic and Protestant 
PowerSit and the time is close at hand when they must be intro- 

• It is bnt jDItieo to Snitierlaiid \o stntl thftt tfae BO-mllcd " SirlM troops." 
employed Id forelgD Berrice, an only id part compoeed of Swjfb suldierf, *nd 
that perhapg tbi mBJorit; of thEm are Bdvenlnren Irom all parts of Europe. 
But for tbia VS17 reaaan, the Bwiai goTerniaent oaght to coitperBle with otber 
poweiB to put down tbe prac^e. 

1 6eo pate Bl- 
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dnced to prevent revolation. With liberal governments estaV 
lished in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Lucca and Piedmont, it is 
physically aad morally impoaaible for Rome to retain the temporal 
gOTeroTEent which Austrian bayonets have forced upon her. The 
Pope himself, though the eiperience of 1848 and 1849 rniiy Lava 
rendered Hm oautioua and timid, will, when no longer under the 
influences of interested advisers, yield to the reasonable demands 
of his snbjects, and complete the work which he has so gloriously 
inangurated in 1846. We have the testimony of Gioberti" who, 
in 1848, was Charles Albert's minister, that Pope Pius IX. before 
hia flight from Rome, ptomiaed him that, in case the King of Sar* 
(tinia were saccessfu], he would crown him King of Italy, and when, 
after bis flight to G-aeta, the Holy Pather, at last, decided to throw 
himself for proteetion on Austria, be remarked, with some bitter- 
ness, '< they wilted it so;" referring evidently to those who bad 
forced him into a position ao little congenial to bis hearL The 
Pope has sinoe been surrounded by Cardioals in the Austrian in- 
terest ; and Von Bach, the Austrian ei-minister of the Lit«rior, 
now Austrian envoy at Borne, is not the man to advise and oounsd 
the Holy Father in his present estremity.f 

The role wbiob the Republican Unionists assigned to the Pops 
in 1848, was that of a belligerent Prince, engaged in an uoequal 
contest with & vastly superior military Power, and he deelmed it. 
The part now assigned bim, by the peaoe of Villafranoa is mors 
eonaonant with his spiritoal calling. After his antecedents, hs 

>ral« e civile degH Ilatianf, published in IB13, BUd 
a political vork, with stroug C&lfaolic IcndaDdtM^ 
which exarciaed an iumeiMe inBaence od the minds of tbe lUliaDs. 

t Hr. Von Biich vna, nt the beginaing at tJie Aaetrian rcTolulua In ISie, ui 
obscure lawjcr in Vieana, who huaugsed And led the etudentii in the Aula. No 
paper, pnblislied in Ausliia or the Geiman BtaCes, was then aufficientlf libeid 
far bis democrMie letL But be wm aoan converted te > different faith, accepted 
office, and wu, throagb the ■ediun ef tbe Arch DuoheBB Sophia, promoted to 
the rank of a cabinet minister. In that capftaiC;, he a^itaaiBtiied tbe leM^aih 
•rj moTeaient nader rariaus diaguisee; and was munly instramentaliD the cOD- 
alaeion of tbe mauordat vbiob ma; Bafelji be coosidered as bia woHc. Neither 
Count Bool SehaueQBleiD, ei-ministw of foreign aSurs, doc Swon Braok:,llie ahl* 
minister of flnanee, enjojed, ia the tame decree, tbe oonfldauoe of the Emperoc 
IS 
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may, at first, find it embarrassing ; but aa soon aa laymen sliall be 
introduced into tbe civil governmect of the Papal States, and the 
line of demarcation drawn between that government and tlie 
supremacy of the Pope in all things belonging exclusively to the 
Roman Chorcb, (in sacra) the principal difficulty in the way of 
reform will be removed. We must not, of course, expect these 
things to be done over night — " Eome," eajs the proverb, " was not 
built in a day" — nor believe that these reforms will be introduced 
without serious opposition from the reactionary party ; but good 
sense will ultimately prevail, if moderation continues to characterize 
the proceedings of the liberals. 

But in order that the reforms about to be introduced may be 
lasting, and serve aa a basis for the national development of Italy, 
the Pope must not appear to be coerced, or to yield his previous 
convictions merely to a combination of circumstances beyond his 
control. The Pope cannot be considered merely in the light of a 
sovereign Prince. As such, he has the control over some three 
nullions of subjects; but as tbe bead of tbe Catholic Church, he 
has the spiritual control (circa sacra] over one hundred and fifty 
millions of Europeans. Whatever shall lessen his spiritual au- 
thority, or appear as an indignity offered to the Head of the Church, 
migbt be accompanied by sad consequences in France and other 
Oatholio countries, without benefiting Italy. If the Pope appear 
coerced, there will be a reactionary party in Italy and throughout 
Catholic Europe, to oppose whatever has not received his sanction ; 
while, if the Pope himself can be induced to separate bis temporal 
from his spiritual power, and to administer tbe former on liberal 
principles, his example on all other Catholic sovereigns will be 
irresistible. Uberty, then, will be received as an article of faith, 
sanctified by tbe solemnities of reli^on. Such a state of things 
may be brought about by forbearance and prudence, by gradually 
. extending the power and influence of the libera! members of the 
Saoied College," and by convincing the Holy Father that reforms 

■ Sinte tfriting the above, news has reached our shores that Cardinal Anto* 
nolli, the chief of tbe AoitrUn partj in the College of Cardiiiala, hae resigned 
the Preiidme; of the Pope'e Coancil, thoagh be still retains the oSoa of Baorf- 
tu7 of State. 
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hi his temporal gOTernmenl, in spite of the threats of the HOvereigns 
of Austria and Kaplea, 'will not leacl to a schism in the Church. 
They will, on the oontrarj, increase his power by the harmony they 
will introduce between his temporal and Bpiritual calling, and pro- 
mote the welfare, not only of his subjects and of the Italians gener- 
ally, but of the whole Catholic world. Piua IX. is not called 
upon, by the Emperor Napoleon, to make war upon Austria or any 
other Catholic Power ; bis aid is invoked to make peace, and to 
bless the birth-day of the Italian nation. 

Those who imagine that Italy oan only be saved by abolishing 
Popery, and substituting Protestantism for Catholicism, take a very 
narrow view of the history of human progress. A new Protestant 
feith could not now be introduced in any part of Europe, except by 
dividing the sects already in existence ; and there is no established 
Protestant faith, in any part of Europe, which would saljsfy the 
heart and the genias of the people of Southern Europe. Keligion, 
to become the leading principle of action in all people of Roman 
or Greek origin, must not merely appeal to the understanding, but 
also to the senses ; — it must not merely consist in solemn ratioci- 
nation, but be felt as something that baa impressed itself on the 
heart. To deprive the Church of its authority, in such communi- 
ties, is not to reform the Catholic religion, it is simply to destroy 
it without puttmg anything id its place. It would be equal to the 
introduction, of a moral and religious anarchy, such as we have 
witnessed in France during the Keign of Terror. The Reforma- 
tion which, in Grermany, led to the separation of the churches, not 
to the reform of the Catholic church, was followed by thirty years' 
war, and ended in the division of the Germanic empire — a histo- 
tieal lesson which, under ail circumstances, but especially at this 
moment, when the national seDtiment prevails over all others, is 
Dot very inviting to the Italians. To this moment, the autagouLsm 
between Protestant and Catholic Germany exiata ; and yet the 
Teutonic mind, which is naturally inclined to scepticism and rati^ 
ocination, b incomparably more considerate and calm than that of 
the people of Italy. If the political union of Germany is now the 
absorbing aim and desire of the whole German race, it is not be- 

I v.Coo*^lc 
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caaae the Cktholica and Proteetants, there, have concladed an ete^ 
nal peace; but becanse they have arrived at that point of religious 
indifference, where they caa no louger find any serious matter for 
dispute. It is exceedingly questionable whether the imaginative 
mind of the Italians, surrounded aa it ia by works of art, to the 
creation of which faith has essentially contributed, will ever arrive 
at the German point of indifference ; and it is a matter for the 
gravest consideration of statestnen, whether that point of indiffer- 
ence in regard to religbna matters, if it could be attained in Italy, 
would be an element of political strength, at this or any other 
period.* 

We must, then, come to the oonolnaion that the introdnction of 
a religious schism in Italy, would be no means of achieving that 
nniou which is indispeDsahle to her safety ; and that, whatever re- 
fonna may be necessary in the Papal States, mnst relate exclu- 
sively to their civil government. That these reforms will be 
brought about, that it will be impossible to reestablish the system 
which prevailed previous to the late war, b confirmed by the atti- 
tude of the people in the Roman Marks and Legations ; by the 
organization which has there been effected, and by the armistioe 
which seems to have been tacitly agreed upon between the reform- 
ers and the partisans of the present government. 

The idea of an Italian Confederation, with the Pope for its no- 

• It ii » great miitaike to mppoae that the Catholic clergj, in a body, are op. 
poaed to liberal retonas either ia Rome, of in an7 other part of Italj. On th* 
eontrary, the Priests in Lombardj, in Naples, in Piedmant, and in the Papal 
Btates, bare generally sided with the people ,- and many of them hare laffered 
Imprisonment and death for their heroio doTotion to the canae of liberty. On 
this iDbJec^ the hiitorianB, andlhe reporM of the diplomatic and conenlaragenti 
of England and Franee (Protestanta and Catholies) furnish the most ample and 
oonelaaive testimony. That a portion of the Catholic Hitrarchy, in their oltra- 
eonBerrative leal, ahonld oppose popolar reforma, ia, perhaps, inaepBrable ttum 
their eleTated poaition, which Is prDductiTe of the same feeling in Chnrchmen 
and Laymen, in Lords and Bishops. Ferdinand Cortei wHa oerlaiBly a good 
. Catholic, who ascribed hia escape from Meilco, after tie fsilure of hia firat at- 
tao6, limply to the inlereeasioo of St. Peter; but hia faith did not prevent him 
to implore Charles V. rather to lend him Prieiti and Mooks, than Biahopa, Ut 
oOATert Uw Amniean ladiuu. 
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minal President, needs no apology. The politioal union of tte 
&ee Italian States Is indispensable to their national independence, 
and consolidates what lias been acquired at so terrible an expense. 
The Italian ConfedeTation now proposed, is the exact counterpart 
of that lieague of Princes which, ever siooe the Congress of Vi- 
enna, Metternich aimed at, as a means of extending Austrian in- 
fluence and despotic rule over the whole Peninsula. That very 
league, which tie Austrian statesman partially established by sep- 
arate treaties with tlie smaller Italian Princes, and which the 
sovereigns of Sardinia at all times so stoutly opposed, is now prac- 
tically dissolved by the elimination of these Princes, and the pro^ 
position of a confederation of liberal governments, against the 
zeactionarj tendencies of Austria. Mettemioh's Italian states- 
manship is now turned against himself; the means which he em-^ 
ployed to crush Italy, are used to save her from Austrian domina- 
tion. For though Austria is invited to become a member of the 
Italian Oonfederacy, the Emperor of Austria will exercise no more 
influence over it, than if he were simply Duke of Venetia. Doomed 
to an unavoidable minority in council, he vUl have no influence on 
its deliberation ; and an attempt to control it by force, will bring 
him in conflict with all the Great Powers of Europe. The Italian 
Confederacy, if it does not at once introduce "Italy one and indi- 
visible" into the family of nations, will, nevertheless, be able to 
eSeet many objects indispensable to the safety and welfare of the 
country. It will devise means for common defence ; it will facili- 
tate the building of railways and canals ; it will abolLsb tlie vex- 
atioua line of custom-houses between the several States, by the 
establishment of tarifl'-leagues after the example of Germany ; and 
it will bring the people of the diff'erent States and towns, who have 
been divided by centuries of civil war, in friendly commnnion with 
each other. It is by such means, Italy must be regenerated ; not 
by some absolute, abstract rule of action ; confounding all con- 
ditions, and obliterating all historical recollections. 

And if an Italian Confederacy is formed, who better than the 
Pope— who but the Pope can be its President 1 Shall vanquished 
Aostria preside over ita deliberations 'i None but a madman would 
13* 
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propose it. 8ball Piedmont preside, with whom AuBtria has been 
BO recently at irar? National comity forbids it. Shall Naples 
preside — she who ia BtiU an absolutist Power, and a stranger to 
Iha whole arrangement ? NoiM of the remaining soTweigns of 
Italy can properly claim precedence oyer hia peers , but they are 
all Catholics, and can, as such, defer to the Head of the Church. 
The Presidency of the Pope, so far from being nnnatnral, seems 
to ns the only means by which an Italian Confederacy can be auc- 
cesB^ily organised, so as to command, from the start, the respect 
of the world. 

There is yet the matter of garrisoning the fortresses of the cele- 
brated quadrangle. This, if not now, will hereafter lead to seriona 
oomplications. In the first place, we may ask, is Anstria willing 
to make federal fortresses of all or any of the fonr fortresses com- 
posing that quadrangle ? and, if so, how shall the federal fortresses 
be garrisoned t The federal fortrcBses of Germany have mvced 
garriBons, and their commanders are alternately Austrians and 
Pruanans ; yet, even with such an understanding, questions have 
arisen, not at all conducive to harmony ; bow, then, shall we ex- 
pect an agreement on this subject among the difierent Stat«s of 
Italy ? Shall the fortresses of Verona, Mantoa, Peschiera, and 
Legnano receive mixed garrisons, to which all the larger States of 
Italy are to furnish their quota, or shall these fortresses be ezolu- 
Mvely garrisoned by Austrians ? If garrisoned exclusively by 
Austrians, the troops will not consist of Italians ; but of Germans, 
Hungarians, Croifts, etc. ; for Anstria, without Lombardy, will 
not have enough Italian troops in her service to properly garrison 
Verona and Mantua, much less the other places we have named. 
The Lombard regiments which, during the war, were sent to Gal- 
lioia, Bohemia, and the German federal fortress of Badstadt, can- 
not he retained in the Austrian service after Lombardy itself is 
surrendered; and the Province of Venetia, be it dukedom or king- 
dom, cannot fiimish more than thirty or forty thouBand men with 
the system of conscription now in use in that Province. If the 
Emperor of Austria, therefore, as an Italian Prince, honestly con- 
Huti to an Italian Confederation, he must also consent to the Tta- 
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lian fortresses receiving Italian garrisons, which he cannot friniish 
without the aid of his confederates. These points, ne think, will 
be the most difficult to settle ; and hence the formation of an Ita- 
lian Confederacy was only, in general terms, agreed upon hetween. 
the two emperors. They will open a wide field for discussion and 
Idtnre disagreement, which will he periodically renewed till Aus- 
tria retires to the eastern store of the Adriatic. But whether 
Austria alone, or conjointly with her Italian confederates, occa- 
pies these fortresses, if their garrisons are to beformed exclusively 
of Italian troops, Austria might as well have surrendered them as 
retained them in such custody. And yet, on no other terms can 
■he expect to be at peace either with her own Italian subjects, ot 
with the distrnstfnl members of the new Italian Confedera<^. 
To sum up, the condition of Italy has never been more promis- 
ing tiban now ; and it would be folly and ingratitude in her not to 
acknowledge (he vast advantages secured to her by the Peace of 
Yillafranca. If all she desired has not been accomplished, all that 
she could reasonably hope for is still within her reach. The pre- 
sent political constellation is more propitjons to Italy, than any 
that thirty generations have seen, in that beautiAil land. If the 
Italians have the tact, prudence, moderation, and fortitude for 
which we are willing to give them credit, and which they have so 
strikingly ezhihited in their late conduct, the day of their final 
deliverance is already dawning upon them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NAPLES AND BICILT. WILL THE D¥NA8TT OP THK SICILIAN 
BOURBONS BE CONTINUED T WHAT CHANGES ABB LIKELT TO 
FOLLOW THE PEACE OF VILLAFBANCA — THE MURATISTS — THE 
IMPORTANCE CP THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 

Of all the States of Italy, none have been so long and so tho- 
roughly misgoverned aa Naples and Sicily. Though the Sicilians, 
whose nobility claim tho honor of Norman descent, had fonght 
bravely for a aepatate constitution and government, and were pro- 
mised both, by Ferdinand I. and his English protectors, during the 
wars with France, tlie Congress of Vienna decided (and Mettemich 
and Talleyrand received pensions for aiding in this decision) th&t 
the island shall he joined to Naples, and tha.t Ferdinand I. should 
be recognized as King of the Two Sicilies. The Neapolitan yoke 
was a terrible infliction on the Sicilians ; but their many heroic and 
sanguinary struggles to throw it off, only ended in their entire sub- 
jugation. The revolution of 1820, in Naples, only revived the 
hopes of the islanders to establish a separate government of their 
own, and aided the coercive movement of the Anstrians, by divid- 
■ ing the forces of the Liberals. After the Austrians had entered 
Naples, they also occupied Sicily ; but the foreigners were hardly 
as much detested as the Neapolitans. What the Sicilians wanted, 
was a Constitution after the British model, with a House of Peers 
and a House of Commons. Republican tendencies existed in no 
part of the island ] and Mazzini and his emissaries never aucoeeded 
in making the least impression on its inhabitants. 

In 1843, the Sicilians again rose, and having driven out the 
If oapolitan troops, succeeded in establishing a government of their 
own, which was favorably received, though not officially recog- 
nized, by England and France. These powers were unwilliDg to 
recognize a Republic ; but when, on the 11th of July, 184S, the 
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Snke of Qenoa (second sou of Charles Albert and brother of tho 
present KiDg of Sardioia) was declared King of Sicily, uoder the 
name of Albert Amadeus I., the French and English Adniirala 
saluted the Siciliaa flag, and an English steam-yesael carried the 
Envoy, with the offer of the crown, to Genoa. 

Charles Albert, who in the meantime, had been driven out of 
Lomhardy, was not in a condition to accept the crown of Sicily for 
his son ; but rather sought to conciliate the King of Naples, whose 
assistance he now required for a second campaign against Austria. 
The King of Naples, however, not only refused to send troops to 
his aid, but preferred employing them against Sicily, Filangieri 
with 16^000 troops was dispatched against that unhappy island, 
whioh was now, by France and England, abandoned to its fate. 
Messina, which had been shelled from the citadel for eight loog 
mouths — and which, in return for this favor, had bestowed on the 
King of Naples the title of U Re Bomba* — was now, for the fourth 
time, bombarded, and only taken after a four days' hand-to-hand 
fight, and after the batteries of the town had been silenced from 
want of ammunition. A truce was now agreed upon, and Eng- 
land and France again interceded between the king and his Sici- 
lian subjects; but in vain. The campaign reopened, and tlie in- 
surgents were again beaten. After Catania had fallen, Palermo, 
advised by the French Admiral Baudiu, surrendered on condition 
of a general amnesty. Filangieri entered with his Neapolitan sol- 
diers ; hut no amnesty was granted, and the leaders, as hereto- 
fore, handed over to the executioner. 

The fate of the Neapolitan constitution was even more melan- 
choly. The King, a crafty hypocrite, like his two predecessors, 
never intended that it should go into force ; and, from the first mo- 
ment of its granting, and for months previous, negotiated with 
Austria for military assistance. But Austria, at that time, re- 
quired all her troops at home, and the King of Naples was obliged 
{10th February, 1848,) to proclaim a constitution. Five days 
later, on the occasion of a procession to solemnize the event, Lord 
Napiei delivered, from the balcony of the British Embassy, the 
* Tbe King of the Bamb-ghsUa. 
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following remarkable speeoh : "Happy are these days, when Ita- 
lian liberty and independence are forever secured. Italian nation- 
ality is no longer an .affair of sentiment and desire, but a reality. 
Lei all rally round their institutions, to secure the triumph against 
the stranger. Long live the independenae of Italy ! Long live 
Ferdinand U.,!" We do not, for a moment, doubt the sincerity of • 
his Lordship ; bat between the love of Italian iDdependence, as 
expressed by the British Minister on that occasion, and the subse* 
quent advice of the British government to the King of Xaples, 
<* not to engage in a war vidi Austria, to promote the interests of 
the King of Sardinia," there is snoh a palpable oontradiotion, that 
none but the British Premier himself can explain it. More intel- 
ligible was the previous offer of Admiral Parker, to protect the 
King of Naples with his fleet. 

The opening of the Neapolitan Chamber was fixed on the Ist 
May ; bat owing to some imperfections in the electoral college, 
Parliament was prorogued to the 15th. On that day, however, 
the city was filled with troops ; and a quarrel between the people 
and the soldiers haying been artfully provoked, the artillery from 
the forts was ordered to fire upon the town, and a general massa- 
cre ensued, which only ended at night. In the midat of the cai^ 
nage, and while the houses of the liberals were being bnmt and 
sacked, the King sent a message to the Parliament, ordering it to 
disperse, as be should otherwise employ force. Resistance was, of 
course, hopeless, and the members left, under protest. Some of the 
ministers, imploring the King to put a stop to the slaughter, were 
told that " the time for clemency was past, and that the people 
must now render np an account for their actions.'' The following 
day the National Guards were disbanded, and the city placed nnder 
martial law. Thus ended the first act of the Neapolitan Constitu- 
tional drama. 

Italy, however, was not yet pacified ; and though the Nea< 
politan troops were withdrawn from Lombardy, the Piedmontese 
had obtained a victory at Goito. The King of Naples, there- 
fore, gave a new electoral law, and convoked Parliament for 
the 1st of July. Though the electoral Jaw was changed, and every 
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epeciea of intimidation nsfid, nearly the aame Deputies were re- 
tui'Ded. Parliament actuallj opened on the day appointed ; hut 
(here was no reliance on the King, either on the part of the Depu- 
ties or the people ; and this want of confidence was soon justified 
by the King's acte. Scarcely had the Peers and Commons (each 
- separately) voted the address, before the King, even witiont re- 
ceiving it, signed the decree for the prorogation of Parliament. A. 
bloody riot accompanied the adjournment. The royal treachery is 
eiplsined by the fact that, on the 25th and 26th of July, (nearly 
a month after the opening of the Neapolitan Chambers,) the Sardi- 
nian army was beaten la Lombardj, and Kadetzky had again 
crossed the Mincio. 

But the Hungarian Revolution was now making considerable pro- 
gress, and Charles Albert was again arming to retrieve his political 
fortune. The King of Naples, therefore, convoked another Par- 
liament, for the 30th November; but on the 24th November ad- 
journed it until the 1st February, 1849. "What enlightened I(a- 
liana thought of this new convocation, is emphatically ejpressed 
by a single line of Carlo Poerio, in a letter to General Pepe, dated 
Naples, 4th Dec. 1848 '■ " Another Bartholomew threatens all who 
will not sell body and soul." The new Parliament, whose liberal 
composition was similar to that of its predecessors, was hardly 
recognized by the King's ministers, and on the 13th March it was 
formally dissolved. 

Thus-closed the Neapolitan Parliamentary play, with its cruel, 
sanguinary episodes ; but the end was not yet. The loss of the 
battle of Novara by the Piedmontese, and the victci^ of Badetzky, 
furnished Ferdinand II., of the Two Sicilies, matter for an epilogue. 
Feeling, at laat, secure against all chances of success of the liberal 
party in Italy, he ordered criminal proceedings to be instituted 
against all who had borne a prominent part in the late patriotic 
movements. The worthiest men in the land were now either ex- 
ecuted, banished or thrown into prison. Mr. Gladstone has de- 
scribed the sufferings of some of these patriots ; and the Neapolitan 
dungeoiis have since become as liimons, through the eloquent pea 
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of the British translator of the Iliad, as those of the Spielberg by 
the graphic pencil of Silvio Pcllico. 

Ferdinand II., after having thus carried out his purpose *' to be 
King — alone, and always King," aa expressed, in his remarkabls 
letter to his nncle, Louia Philippe, referred to in another chapter,* 
locked himself np — not in a coDTent, hut in a fortress — the only place 
in his kingdom vbete he thonght himself safe from the vengeance of 
his Buhjeots. He there died, of a frightful lingering disease, which 
made him an object of loathing to his own family ; cursed by the 
thousaads he had betrayed, and seeing his throne again surrounded 
by dangers from the rekindled patriotism of t^e Italian people, 
and the victorious progress of their arms. His son by his first 
wife, Marina Christina, of Savoy, (youngest daughter of Victor 
Emanuel I.,) bora on the 16th of January, 1836, succeeded him, 
as Francis II. of the Two Sicilies, without any of those manifesta- 
tions of hope or joy which usually greet a young sovereign on his 
accession to the throne. The ^'^eapolitans and Sicilians have ceased 
to hope for the iotroduction of political reforms, except through 
revelation and bloodshed. There is nothing the King might pro- 
mise that could, for a moment, inspire the people with confideuoe— 
nothing that he could do, which would not instantly be construed into 
a new artifice of deceit and dissiniulation. No other government in 
Kurope is, ia a moral point of view, so completely bankrupt as the 
Neapolitan ; no other line of sovereigns so thoroughly hated and 
detested by the people.f It is the loyalty of the Piedmontese 
people, their entire confidence in the sacredness of the King's 
word, their conviction of his honesty, which have sustained Victor 
Emanuel II. in the darkest hour of bis life. Had his ancestors left 
such a historical record as the First and Second Ferdinand of Na- 
ples, he might now be an exile in England, or a citizen of the 
United States. How easy it would have been for the present 
King of Sardinia, to make his peace with Austria, by revoking 
the constitution and crushing the liberty of the people ! And how 

* See page 04. 

f Tbe onl? popuI[tri(7 the lat« King Ferdinuid snjojed wag amoDg ths IiU- 
I VODI— llie Dobili^ and gentfy, thp learned and eduoated, ««re eqoall; oppoud 
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diGGenlt and beset with dangers is tbe path he is now treading, 

unless he feels that he is supported and loved by a whole people! 

The want of confidence in (heir King, which the Neapolitan people 
have transferred from Ferdinand II. te his son, and which is strength- 
ened by the still lively recollections of tbe enormities committed 
by Ferdinand I. and Queen Oaroline of Austria, is an insuperable 
obstacle to any beneficial changes which the present sovereign may 
intend to introduce in his kingdom. If he granted a new consti- 
tution to-morrow, few would believe that it is his purpose to sup- 
port it ; and the members of the new Parliament would not venture 
to take their seats, without first ascertaining that their voices are 
not likely to be drowned by tbe roar of the King's artillery. 
Neither can the King, after the record left by his father, confide 
in his subjects. It is so natural for a southern people to love or to 
hate — how much more then must this hold of the people at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius and Mount ^tna! And yet, without mutual 
confidence between the sovereign and his subjects, a constitutional 
government is practically impossible, and far more demoralizing 
tban an absoluto despotism. But it will be urged that there is a 
constitution in Naples, which, though fallen into desuetude, haa 
never been revoked. Will any one assert that elections, under that 
constitution, could now be held with a satisfactory result' The 
present King, if be wants to establish a liberal government, must 
use none of the blood-stained lumber of the old political machine 
of his father ; he must etriko out a new paib, and consign tbe old 
one, if possible, to oblivion. But will be do this ' *' The Bour- 
bon's are old," said bis father, in his letter to Louis Philippe, 
" and if they wished to remodel themselves, after tbe fashion of the 
new dynasties, they would render themselves ridiculous." We 
doubt much if Francis II. has the least disposition to render him- 
self ridiculous ; the educatioT ho received being a sufficient gua- 
rantee against all such unworthy suspicions. 

But of what use can constitutions be in Naples or Sicily, as long 
as the available and best part of tbe Neapolitan army consists 
of mereenariesi As early as July, 1821, did Ferdinand L 
disband bis former army, wbioh bad been raised by oonsoription, 
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and trbich,iti fact, bad made the revolotiou of 1820 ; only the Guards 
and the gens d'armea were retained. The new army waa entirely 
formed by ealistments ; and, from that time, it Las been a wilful and 
ready instrument in the hands of the King. It waa tbe army, and 
especially tbe Swiss regiments, who, on the 15th of May, 1848, 
establiahed anarchy and despotism on the mins of a constitutional 
goTcmment, and who, since that period, have been the main sup- 
port of the Neapolitan throne.* 

The transition from an absolute military despotism, to a liberal 
representative government, is, under all oitcumstances, fraught 
with difficultiea and dangers ; but with the antecedents of tbe Ne- 
apolitan government, it would bo doubly so in Naplea and Sicily. 
The Neapolitan army, unlike that of every other Italian State, ia 
exclusively devoted to the King ; and an object of detestation to 
tbe people, with whom it has not a single sentiment in common. 
Tbe army, therefore, would have t« be disbanded and another one 
formed, or newly officered, to inspire pnbUo confidence. The 
Swiss regiments could not be continued a day after the establish- 
ment of a liberal government, and the same holds of the present 
organization of the police. Without these radical changes, there 
would be no safety for tbe constitution ; no protection either to the 
members of Parliament, or to those who sympathize with them. 
But would the King and the royal family consider themselves safe 
under such a new arrangement? Would not the old party feuds, 
stimulated by the spirit of revenge, break forth with fresh viru- 
lence, and menace both the King and his Parliament i 

Another difficulty consists in the unquencbable desire of the 
Sicilians for a separate government. Sicily, in that respect, bears 
the same relation to Naples, which Norway does to Sweden. They 
want a Parliament of their own, and a separate administration. 
Norway made the same demand on Sweden in 1815, and Ki ng Ecr- 
nadotte had the good Eense to grant it, rather than invade Norway, 

* Francis I., grandfothor of the present king, had no great appraoistion of the 
Meapolitaa soldiers; but a bigh regard for tbe Swiss. Wbon bis Guards de- 
mandsd to be dressed in red, all*r the fubton of the " brave English," the King 
rspUed, " DrMS tbem in bine or in red ; the; are sure to mn." 
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and enforce obedience through military force. Yet Bernadotte 
was a general. The Sicilian Bourbons, who were no soldiers at 
all, acted different); ; and Messina, Palermo and Catania have he- 
come historical monuments of their cruelty and folly. Yet the 
hatred of the Sicilians of Neapolitan rule, and the desire for inde-- 
pendence, are, at this moment, as strong as ever. At the Congress 
of Verona, Mettemich, who was aware that the SicOiana hated the 
Germans less than the Neapolitans, proposed the separation of the 
two goTernmenla ; but France opposed it, and England protested 
against it ; and the proposition was dropped. But ia 1848, Lord 
Minto, in bis dispatch to Lord Palmeraton, admitted the justice of 
the demand of Sicily, " who had as good a cause for revolntion as 
England had in 1688." England mediated, bnt effected nothing ; 
and when the King of Naples felt strong enough to throw off all 
diplomatic restraint, he plainly told the British minister that he 
would gOTern Sicily as he thought proper, and that England had 
no right to interfere with his sovereign pleasure. Diplomatic re- 
lations between England and Naples were afterwards entirely sns- - 
pended, and remained so till the death of Ferdmand, 

The question now is, what shall become of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, in the present condition of Italy? Can the present 
absolute rule of Francis IL continue for any length of time, with 
Piedmont and Central Italy in arms, determined to establish and 
uphold representative governments? Can Italian freedom bo 
secured, with more than a third of the whole population of Italy 
still subject to military despotism ? The King of Naples, himself, 
does not seem to think so, as he ia evidently preparing for a crisis. 
Whether he intends to invade the Papal States, or simply to defend 
himself against possible encroachments of the liberal army of Cen- 
tral Italy, certain it is that the concentration of Neapolitan troops, 
on the frontier of the Boman States, does not argue favorably for 
the Italian cause. If he intended to grant a oonstitation, such as 
is likely to satisfy his people, he would not put his army on the 
war footing ; and thereby ruin his finances, which, in spite of his 
despotism, his lather left in a tolerably satisfactory condition, 
Francis II., then, ia resolved to resist the popular movement which 
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Bweeps ovei ItAly, and to nsanme all the reHponaibilitj attending 
that tevolution. He may, like his father, have no disposition to share 
the fate of Charles X. or Louis Fliilippe-, but will be be able to avoid 
it? If the King of Naples were to follow his incliaatioa, aod inter- 
vene in the a^irBofBome, a casus ie//iwouidat once be presented, 
the reBQlt of which, if Austria b kept at bay by France, would be 
overwhelming. Francis II. is a young, inexperienced prince ; and 
his queen, a, Bavarian princess, sister of the FnipresB of Austria, 
may be ambitious. Both are, moreover, animated by a religious 
zeal, artfully stimulated by the leaders of the reaotionary parties 
in Vienna and Borne. ThuscircumBtanced, and surrounded by 
indiBcreet advisers, emboldened by former successes, they may be 
betrayed into a rash act, and realize, in their own case, the truth 
of Pitt's remark, that " there is nolbingso short-lived as a military 
despot iam." 

The present strength and organization of the Neapohtan army 
/are, undoubtedly, sufficient to enable the King, if left free to attend 
to his domestic affairs, to resist any demand of the people for 
popular reform. Whether he will be able to do so for a conaider- 
ablc length of time, is doubtful ; but as long as the affairs of Cen- 
tral Italy remain unsettled, as long as constitutionalism is not 
definitely organized in the Duchies, and modified in the Papal 
States, the King of Naples will not change bia form of government. 
Once entirely isolated from all the .other States of Italy, he will 
be obliged to yield ; but it may then be " too late." If the King 
be once obliged to yield, be has no longer the power to prescribe 
limits to the demands of the people. 

But the King, relying on bis army, seems to be disposed to take 
the initiative, and we can ima^ne a combination of circumstances 
which may lead him to believe that he can do so with advantage. 
A move of that sort, however, unless all Italy is crushed, and 
Austria again reinstated in Lombardy, is sure to cost him bis 
crown. There can be no more compromise between him and his 
subjects — between Francis II., of the Two Sicilies, and ITALY. 
And be bad better have a care, too, not to involve himself, even 
diplomatically, with the King of Sardinia and his allies ; lest cause 
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be fouod to iQTode hb own conntry. In his present situation, be 
cannot afford to loae a battle. Hia troops, once beateb, woald be 
treated as intrndera ; the Piedmontese, as the iiberatoTS of the 
country. 

And, in this connection, we may aB nell ask what woald become of 
Naples and Sicily, if the royal family nere exiles in England or Aus- 
tria? Republican elementa there are fent few, either in Naples or 
Sicily; and it is donhtfiil whether these could be combined into a 
government sufficiently powerful to protect life and property at 
home, and suSoiently oonseFvatire to maintain friendly relations 
with the other States of Europe. The revolution of 1320 was en- 
tirely achieved by the military ; though the people afterwards joined 
it (as was lately the case in Florence) and the Parliament, couToked 
in that year, was as loyal to the sovereign as could have been 
desired by a king of Great BritJun. In the Parliaments which 
met at Naples m May and July, 1848, and in February, 1849, 
there were but few Republicans. The charge of Republicanism, 
preferred against many members, was trumped up for the purpose 
of charging them with treason against the crown.* The majority 
in each Parliament was in favor of an Italian Union ; nothing else, 
A Neapolitan or Sicilian Republic was not even in the programme 
of Mazzini ; much less in that of the Neapolitan or Sicilian liberals. 
Besides, it must be clear to the hamblest pobtioal capacity, that a 
Republic of ten millions of people, or even of seven millions, (Naples 
alone) would not, in the present situation of Europe, be reco^ 
nized by any of the five Great Powers. But if either the Nea- 
politans, or the Sicilians, chose a King, the case would be different. 
We have seen that the Sicilians, in 1848, did choose a King, and 
that the choice fell on the Duke of Genoa, brother of Victor 
Emanuel II. The French and English admirals, in Palermo, 
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saluted bb flag in token of rocognition ; and had Oh&rles Albert 
not been defeated by the Auatrians, Albert Anmdcns I. would 
have remained King of Sicily. Sicily, it may safely be presumed, 
will attempt anotber revolution ; and if Francis II. be otherwise 
engaged, it may succeed and end in anttther choice of royalty.* 

If there is to be an Italian Confederation, with the kinga of 
Sardinia and Venetia as members, there can be no good objection 
to a King of Sicily, and another one of fv'aplea. The eeparatton 
of these two kingdoms would satisfy the people, and there would 
be no Bourbon interest in France to oppose it. But would Eng- 
land consent to it "i We ima^ne tbat her assent to such a propo- 
sition would depend on the choice of the King. I^edmont, being 
already enlarged by the acquisition of Lombardy, and the probable 
annesation of Parma and Modena — perhaps Toscany, could hardly 
claim Sicily, even aa a secundo-geniture, unless she were disposed 
to cede the Island of Sardinia — perhaps Savoy, whose inbabttaDta 
are French — to France. This might displease England ; but woold 
she go to war for iti Wa hardly thiok so. Certainly not while 
French and English troops fight side by nde in China ; and, while a 
disturbance of those happy relations, might find a French fleet 
and French troops in the Indian ocean. Again, supposing a Sar- 
dinian Prince out of the qaestion, might not the choice of the Sici- 
lians fall on another member of the King of Sardinia's family? 
What, if the choice fell on Pbince Napoleon, son-in-law of the King 
of Sardinia ? Such a choice is quite possible, and would hardly be 
seriously objected to, unless a descendant of Joachim Mnrat be, at 
the same time, called to the throne of Naples. That the Muratists 
in Naples, in case of a revolution, would enlist a powerful party in 
favor of such a change of dynasty, is qoite probable ; but the 

* The BeparaUon of Sicil; from Maples prcKuti a porellel case to the Mpwa- 
tioD of Belgiom from Hoilasd, effected b; revoladoa, approvod b; tbe London 
ConfcreooeB, and finally aaanred bj French arm*, under MarBhsJ Gcnirdi only 
that in the case of Sicily — an island-— the separation hat been effected by nature, 
vhile Belgium nbich is condgaoaB to Holland, was Beparatad by an act of vio- 
iBDce, Doly lubBeqaentJ; legEiliud by treaty. Violence, in the case of Bicily, 
effected and maintoiaed ita janotion with Naplei, unleu the treatJei of Tienna 
are ioTDked to jattitj U. 
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Bmperoi Napoleon hiu practiced niadom and moderation too long, 
to accede to such a double proposition. France ia too great aod 
powerful, to seek territorial aggrandizement in Italy ; but Sicily 
would be a maritime acquisition, for which the French Emperor 
might consent to let an Austrian Arch Duke mount the throne of 
Naples — provided Anstria gave up Venetia. In this manner, tbo 
balance of power might be still preserved on the continent of 
Enrope. Let us consult figures : — 

Inhnb Hants. 
Austria has lost Lombardy with . . . 2,750,000 - 
Add to this the possible loss of Tuscany, (Aus- J 

triau Secundo-Geniture) ) ' ' 
And Modena, 600,000 



Total loss of Emperor and Arch Dukes, . 5,150,000 

If an Austrian Secundo-Oenitnre were created 
in Naples, there would revert to the House of 

Habsburg 7,000,000 

Or two millions more than she lost, for which, and a consideration 
in money, she might give up Venetia with 2,750,000 inhabitants. 
The Emperor of Anstria might, besides, receive a suitable com- 
pensation on the Danube, where the .Sultan possesses now nothing 
bnt a nominal suzerainty, which, in his present financial embarrasfu 
ments, and the still unchecked extravagance of the Seraglio, be 
would willingly exchange for a sum of money, or a loan at a 
nominal rate of interest. The only serious obstacle to this arrange- 
ment might be Russia ; but there are other means, to which we may 
refer hereafter, of procuring the assent of the great Northern 
Power. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



EFFECTS OP THE Pl^CE OP VILLAFBANCA ON PKUSSIA, ArBTBIA 

Germany ba.B been profoandly agitated since tbe reactionary 
movement of 1849 ; though the failure of the rcTolution of 1848, 
the fear and general distruBt which have followed it, the rcTival of 
the petty jealousies between the smaller Princes, and the mora 
serions antagonism between Austria and Prussia, prevented any 
public manifestation of popular sentiment. Every one felt that 
the situation was intolerable, every body hoped that it would soon 
be chaugcd ; none bad the courage to propose a remedy. During 
the Crimean war, G«Tmany had played a part so utterly insignifi- 
cant, that she was hardly considered a political Power ; while 
Anstria, by her ambiguous conduct, irritated Russia without satis- 
fying the allies. The government of Prussia had relapsed into a 
state of torpor — that of Austria signalized at least some vigor in 
organizing a formidable army, enlarging and reconstructing her 
navy, and in making earnest preparations for the resumption of 
spec ie-pay meats. All these efforts suffered a terrible check by the 
late war ; and arrested, at least for a decade, the development of 
her vast material resources.* Germany proper was in a better 

• It WM charged upon the Emperor Napoleon that his new year'« ealntttioa 
to the AaBtrian miaiatcr m Faria, forced the National Bs.Dk of Auajiia to Btop 
ipeoie paymenta, nfaioh ehe hadjnat tben partiaJlj reeamed. Since the eom- 
meDcement of the irsi, ehe has even laied the interest and coapons of iter puhlio 
debt; and it ia now ohargad, thongh the AoBtrian papers stoutly deny 11, that 
belDg unable U> conCiMt a new loa.n, even at rnlnone ratei, ahe emitted Bpnrioui 
booda of former loani, and diepoeed of them at cnrrent rates, at tbe various stock 
eiohanges of Europe. This, is seems, was done about the same time that steps 
were proposed to be taken ia Frankfort, either to shame the delinqaent American 
Railway Companiea into propriety, or to take legal steps to foreclose on their 
mortgage bond:;. Erery bankrupt in Europe was then pleading '* loafles by the 
American ctieis/' bat Anstria is not entitled to the benefit of lash a plea; be- 
cause she bas never Inuted the Repablic. 
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condition. The long continued peace, joined to the industrions 

and frugal habits of the people, had stimttlated commerce and 
manufactures ] while successive good harvests had vastly improved 
the condition of the peasantry. Compared to former tuaes, Ger- 
many .was rich, capital abundant, and labor adequately rewarded. 
This condition of things had produced a superficial calm ; but the 
greater material comfort of the iudustrious classes only increased 
their desire to have a share in the government, and their political 
discontent; What little of political life was left in some of the 
States, was in constant conflict with the government ; indicating a 
disposition, on the part of the people, to esbaust every legal means 
to procure relief, and a determination (ot to yield except to su- 
perior force. The moderation of the more or less absolute Princes, 
practiced under these citcunistancea, furnished the best practical 
proof of the insecurity of their position. The general condition of 
the people was, perhaps, tolerable ] but from its nature, transitory. 
With undefined political rights, and no guarantee for msintaining 
even these, neither the people nor the princes felt assured of the 
fnture. They knew that a change must come ; but not knowing 
in whiob direction, they had no means of preparing for it. One 
idea only was prominent in every man's mind — that Germany, 
to weigh in the balance of European Powers, must act as a unit, 
and that, to accomplish this great end, reforms must be introduced, 
not only in the local governments of the different States, bat also 
in the organization of the Germanic Confederation. German 
nationality, from being the dream of the poets and songsters, bad 
beoonie the leading theme of public discussion ; and was adroitly 
put forward even by those who least believed in it, as an element 
of political power. The statesmen of Anstria and Prussia made 
all sails to oatcb the popular breeze, and men who, but a few 
years previous, would have been persecuted as demagogues or 
conspirators, were now applauded for their patriotic sentiments, 
and became the objects of royal or imperial favor.* 

• There wm > tima in AaBtria, ithen the popular soog, " Wat i'« rf« Dtubichen 
Vattrla«dr (What u the FatherlBDd of the Oerraans?)" wae prohibilfld nnder 
p^n of impruoDDtent, lest an Austrian might miatoke German; for Mb nntiTS 
country. 
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While the Gennans were thus permitted to diacasa the neceaaity 
of German union, the men of mind among them were not forgetful 
of the lessons of 1848, and not disposed, withont a reasonable 
chanee of auccess, to risk a popular movement. The Liberals of 
Qermany, compromising nearly all the educated and wealthy 
classes, and a considerable portion of the nobility, had become 
oironmspeoti the reactionary party, conciliatory, becanse reduced 
to a small minority. The Bepuhlicans, especially the leaders, 
were mostly in exile, scattered over the whole globe ; and their 
cause — from the extravagance of some of their doctrines, and the 
extreme measures by which, it is believed, they intended to carry 
them into execntion — was discredited at home. No substantial 
man in Germany is now in favor of a Ked Republic ; and it was a 
great blunder, on the part of the Bepublicans of 1848, to avow, 
that no other republic could maintain itself against its adversa- 
ries. The horrors of the French Republic of 1793 held out but 
few attractions to the philosophic, contemplative mind of the Ger- 
mans ; and but indifferently encouraged the expectations of a re- 
viving industry. The declaration of the Republicans was a coq- 
feasion of their weakness — for no coercive measures of a violent 
character are necesa&ry, where a clearly aacertained majority is at 
liberty to exerciae power — and an open avowal that a republic, if 
it were established, could only last for a short time, throngh an 
intolerable despotism. 

From republicanism thus weakened by the apprehension of ter- 
rorism, and still further reduced by the menacing attitude of so- 
cialism, the German Liberals gradually returned to more moderate 
political views. Upon refieotion, they found that there were many 
things which they had an interest to preserve, and that the re* 
forms which they desired to introduce, might be sought by legiti- 
mate means more immediately within their reach. In this manner 
Constitutionalism was, with a very large party, substituted for 
Bepuhlicaniam — a Limited Monarchy, with Representative Cham- 
bers, for a prospective Reign of Terror. 

There still remained, however, the old physical obstacle to the 
niuon of Germany, and the formation of a strong central govera- 
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uient — the fatal dnalUm of Austria and Prnssia. Anatria 13 the 

historical power of Germany ; Frassia, the revolutionary one. 
Prussia has fed and grown on the debris of Austria : Austria 
looks on Prussia as a parasitical plant, which saps her vitals. A 
lasting TccoDciliation between these two Powers is impossihle ; be- 
cause it ia their nature to oppose each other j since, what makes the 
one great, diminishes the power of the other. But this antagon- 
ism, strong as it naturally was, has, during the last ten years, 
assumed a far more threatening aspect than at any time since the 
Seven Years' War between Frederic the Great and the Empress 
Maria Therese— it approached the nature of a conflict. 

Austria, since the Italian and Hungarian revolutions of 1848 
and 1819, has abandoned her system of isolation (which did not 
secure her against conspiracies and revolts] and returned to her 
former relation as a German Power. " I speak as a German 
Prince, to niy confederates," were the words of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, when, !n addressing himself to the Diet, he in vain 
sought to identify his Italian cause with that of Germany. He 
fell that, by abolishing the separate local governments which, 
under the auspices of the Imperial crown, existed in Hungary, 
Gallicia, Bohemia, etc., and substituting for them a great central 
power in Vienna, he must make one nationality prevail over all 
the others; and he naturally selected the German one, which was 
the most loyal of them all, and the most devoted to the fortunes 
of his family. The ancestors of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria bad, for generations, been Emperors of Geriuany ; the 
historical recollections of the Germans pleaded in his favor ; and 
there was some hope of not only Germanizing the foreign elements 
in the Austrian empire, but also of rekindling, in Germany, the 
affection for the old Imperial Honse. But there was Prussia, 
created by the energy and genius of its Princes, with her seats of 
learning, her advanced civilization, her snperior administration of 
justice, her well-regulated system of finance and her military 
organization, which has raised her to the rank of a Great Power ! 
Prussia was too far advanced ; Austria had started too late in the 
race to overtake her. The great body of the German people, the 
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intelligent, industrious classes, who had become wealthy by the 
long peace nod tbe fostering of material interests, did not look to 
Austria for salutary reforms : her commercial laws were consid- 
ered a century behind the age; and tbe Concordat which she 
concluded with tbe Pope, and witb which she intended to prop up 
ber government in Italy, was londly condemned even by the Ca- 
tholics. They accused the Emperor Francis Joseph of having 
made concessions to tbe Holy See, which tbe latter did not ask 
for; and which, bad they been demanded by a Pope before the 
introduction of Protestantism, would have been refused by every 
Emperor of the Houses of Swabia or Sasony. "The Ilobenstanf- 
fens," they added, "would have answered such a demand by a 
campMgn in Italy ; and every Christian in Germany would bave 
followed them, in those days," So reasoned the majority of the 
Qerman Catholics— all who did not absolutely belong to the nltrai- 
montaine party; and tbe Catholic clergy, for the moat part, joined 
them. Not even the clergy of tbe German Catholic Provinces of 
Austria could be united in the support of the Concordat. No one 
believed that it emanated from the emperor's piety, or that other 
than political objocts prompted its conclusion. It was looked 
upon as an abdication of power, unworthy the sovereign. While 
the Pope could not well refuse what was offered, the emperor was 
charged with the design of establishing additional police regula- 
tions in matters of conscience, tbe more easily to govern and con- 
trol bis subjects. It was the political, not tbe religious, merit of 
tbe Concordat which was discussed in Germany, and condemned. 
From the stand-point of Qerman religious indifference, which is 
far better understood and appreciated in Rome than at Vienna, no 
other view could be taken of it, and no otber conclusions arrived 
at. It was tbs greatest political mistake made by Austria, since 
1814, and it may prove a fatal one. It has availed her nothing 
in Italy ; and it has excited a storm of indignation, even among 
her most ardent partisans, in Germany. 

Prussia, since 1848 and '49, after suffering various humiliations 
from Austria, which indicated a disposition to bumble ber even 
witb the Bssistanoe of Buasia, reduced her antagonism to Anstria 
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to a Byatem. Whatever Austria demanded, Prussia opposed — 
either at the reestablished Diet at I'rankfort, or in her negotia- 
tions from State to State. She felt, to use an Amerioan phrase, 
that Austria was "crowding" her — that she and Austria were 
pursuing the same object ; and that the success of one, must 
necessarily inrolve the disappointment and disooiofitnre of the 
other. Hence, the attitude of Prussia during the Crimean war ; 
her close alliance with Bussia, and her present unwillingness to 
uphold Austrian power in Italy. On this subject, Prussia used 
BO disguise. Her sentiments were known in Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, and London, as well as in Vienna. Prussia, during the 
last Italian war, was willing to arm for Germany — ^she would de- 
fend German interests against any assailing Power, he it France or 
Bnssia — she would defend every village and hamlet belonging to 
the Germanic Confederation ; hut she stoutly denied that the in- 
terests of Germany were parallel to those of Austria, or that it 
was incumbent on Prussia and the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation, to nphold Austria in the possession of her Don-German 
provinces. Prussian, and other liberal partisans, went even &r-' 
tfaer. They boldly asserted that it would be better for Germany 
if Austria were stripped of all her Italian possessions, and of 
Hungary and Transylvania to boot ; because, then, she would be 
compelled to foster German interests, instead of sacrificing these 
to her policy in Hungary and Solavonia, Transylvania and Gal- 
lioia. If Austria were reduced to her German States, then Pma- 
aia would have the ascendancy in Germany ; and that union, which 
it is in Tun to hope for as long as Austria and Prussia retain their 
present limits, would at once be spontaneously established. That 
this is a part of the Pmssian creed, and that a large body of Ger< 
man liberals is of the same persuasion, is now an inoontestibla 
£aot. A number of pamphlets, which have gone through many 
editions, have been published on this subject, and the Daily Press 
itoelf has entertained its readers with eimilar speonlations. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of Austria that, in addition 
to her political misnle, she finds, in tba heterogeneous chanu>- 
16 
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ter of lier subjects, a potent auziliaiy to despotisiu. Uflder 
Metternioh's sjatem, and before him, Oermans vere em- 
ployed to check or pat dowa HuDgariaDS ; HungariaDS, to put 
down or oTeraire Germans ; Groats, to coerce the Italiaoa ; Ita- 
lians, to coerce Poles and Sclavonians. When Anstria appeals 
to the natiooal sentimeute of her subjects, she forgets that she is 
not only a complex of different nationalities, but that, unfortu- 
nately, she poBseases only fragmenU of nations, the greater por- 
tions of which arc incorporated into other States. Thus, Austria 
bas nearly eight millions of pure Oermans ; but there are soiue 
thirty-four millions of Germans, partaking of a more advanced 
eivilization, beyond her. She has nearly seventeen millions of 
Hubjects of Slavic origin ; but Kussia embodies more than sixty 
millions of that race, united' under a strong government, and in- 
epired with fierce national sentiments, which exercise a perturbing 
influence on the kindred populations of Austria. Finally, she has 
a little more than five (now only about three) millions of Italians, 
who, with the twenty (now twenty-three) millions of Italians sub- 
ject to other princes, are always ready to conspire agiunst her 
role. The only nationality entirely under her sceptre is the Hun- 
garian; and with this she had to contend in a deadly struggle for 
existence, without conquering its pride or its antipathy. That 
Anstria, under these circumstances, should have been able to de- 
velop all the substantial elements of a Great Power, shows the ia- 
contestable talent of her statesmen, and the immense advantage 
of military discipline over unorganized masses. But States, thus 
composed, cannot have an indefinite growth. There is a natural 
limit to lieir cohesion, even if not menaced by foreign Powers. — 
Anstria, in 1848 and '49, had no foreign enemy to contend against, 
and was yet, by the revolt of the different nationalities subject to 
her rale, brought to the brink of destruction. The events of these 
years made an indelible impression on the mind of the emperor, 
and induced him to adopt a system of government better calcu- 
lated to prevent similar ccourrenoes in the future. Prince Scbwai^ 
lenberg, Metteinich's successor, a bold, enterprising, energetic 
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Boldier, believed that the monarohy could only be preserved by a 
Strong, absolate, central government, supported by a powerfiil 
standing army. Since that period, in spito of the progress of her 
mdustry, her manufaoturea, her internal navigation, and her vastly 
increased trade to the Levant, the government of Austria has been 
nothing but a military despotism. If Austria, through her able 
Minister of Finaace, Baron Bruck,* has augmented her materia 
prosperity, compared to the hopeless condition of revolutionary 
times, the army — the great antagouist of every minister of 
finance — has deprived the country of the fruits of that improve- 
ment; vbile it has sown the seed of discontent broadcast through 
all the provinces. 

When the statesmen of Austria had resolved to give up the sy^ 
tem of PromTtciaiism by which they had heretofore governed, and 
to adopt, iu its stead, the centralism we have just described, the 
Press, inspired by the Cabbet, and one of the leadmg members 
of the imperial lamily itself, published to the world, that Austria 
was rejuvenated — that she had risen, like Phoeais, from the fire 
and smoke of revolution, and was now, gtrottg in her right aud in 

■ Baron Brack, tha moat practical mao in the whole Austriui Cabinet, is > 
Pruasian b; birth and education, and a Protestant who, on that aeconnt^ is not 
very popolar in the coiirl>^iireleB of Vienna ; thoogh his (alento are appreciated 
by the emperor. He commenced his remarkable csreer by being aa officer In 
the Prussian army. He reaigned his commission and went to Tiieete, where he 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and beaame the foandor of the Austrian Lloyds — 
the Steamship Company which trade! from that place to all the principal porta of 
the Mediterranean, and which has done mora for Anstrisn oommeroe than either 
har diplomacy or ber military fame. Baron Brack is also the projector of the 
great Austrian Soutbcra Kailway, froUL Vienna to Trieste, and the father of 

German ZnUverein [TarifT-league)— a policy which would baie given Austria 
a preponderaUng inBuonoe on the mafefial interests of Germany ; and which 
has been cruelly thwarted by the events of the last war. Baron Brack's ad- 
versaries iu Vienna (hia nobilitj Is of a recent date] say, that he is a better 
Minister af Commerce tbau of Finance; which is easily acflonnted tor by the 
bet, that the Austrian Minister of Finance is not permitted to regnlate the ex- 
penditures by the income of the State, but by its military requiremente, which 
ohange with the situation; nhilc, in matters of commerce, be is furnished 
with data on which be can implicitly rely. 
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the retnnied sense of duty of ber enbjects, entering upon a new 
biatorioal period, " Rejuvenated Austria" {das verj&ngie Oest- 
reich) all at once had a mission; PrOTidence had destined her to 
GerniaLize Hungary, Transylvania, Gallicia, in short, all the nation- 
alities subjeet to her sceptre ; with the probable addition of Servia, 
Wallachia, Moldavia and Bosnia, whose people, from their geo- 
graphical position, naturally gravitate toward Austria. When these 
provinces shall once be made to enjoy the blessings of astrong oentral 
government, located at Vienna, Austria will be so strengthened by 
the proceaa of assimilation, that she will be able to instill new life 
and vigor into some of the antiquated German States, and event- 
nally succeed in rejuvenating all Germany. The new Germanio 
EmpiiG, under the Emperors of the old House of Habsburg (which 
will be the result of this blessing of renewed youth all round) will 
then be the "great Central Power of Europe," and extend from 
the North Sea and the Baltic, to the Alps and the Adriatic, and 
from the Rhine to the Euzino ; including the beat part, if not the 
whole, of Italy. It will be an easy matter, then , to call France to 
an account for her robbery of Alsace and Lorraine ; while Holland 
and Belgium will be but too glad to be placed under the pro- 
tection of the rejuvenated Germanic Empire. All this will be 
done in the interest of civilization ; for the semi-barbarous nations 
on the Danube will be made to partal<e of a higher civilization than 
they now enjoy ; and the Italians, sunk from their high estate by 
indolence and corruption, will be rejuvenated, by having new Teu- 
tonic blood infused into their veins, and thereby saved from entire 
destruction. This is, indeed, a splendid historical mission {der 
weUkistorische Beruf) of " Young Austria" — well calculated to 
strike the imagination, and kindle the enthusiasm, of so romantic and 
speculative a people as the Germans ; and we must not be surprised, 
therefore, to learn that there are thousands of educated men, in 
the land of poetry and song, who firmly believe in the proxi- 
mate realization of this dream, and who will probably die bequeath- 
ing their faith to theb children. We cannot refrain here from 
quoting another of the satirical verses of Henry Heine : 
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Tbe Prannti ami the RnsaiBDa faave taben tho land, 

Jahn Bull took the Doeaii it seema ; 
But the GBrmaiiB, more mighty, aupromely oommand 

The Realms most eipan^ire o!—lri^nm»!* 

There is one m&n, however, who does not believe ia this mission 
of rejuvenated Austria, and that, ia no less a personage than the 
Prince of Prussia. His soepticism, moreover, ia publiely avowed ; 
and he is daily adding to the number of converts to bis politioal 
infidelity. 

About two years before the breaking out of the late war, an event 
occurred in Prussia which, in no small degree, added to the acerbi^ 
of feeling already existing between that Power and Austria. The 
King of Pmasia betrayed symptoms of alienation of mind ; and it 
became aeoessary t« appoint a Begent who, under the constitI^• 
tion, must be tbe next heir to the throne. The state of the King's 
health, however, was kept a secret, and he appointed bis brother, 
only " to ocf in his atead, till himself should agiun be able to re- 
same the government." Tbe Prince of Prussia, who was thua 
made Regent by appoitttment, accepted the office so bestowed only 
temporarily ; and, in exercising its functions, had a special care to 
abstain from any act that could be construed into au assampdon 
of sovereign power. This conduct, though praiseworthy and aa 
mnch dictated by loyally and respect for his elder brother, aa by 
prudential motives, suggested by the peculiar ciroumstancea by 
which tbe Prince was surrounded, neither pleased the Court, nor 
did it satisfy tbe People. It was, therefore, resolved, in case the 
Bang's health did not improve, to vest tbe Begency absolutely in 
his Buocessor, in accordance with the terms of the constitution. 
The Prince, nevertheless, felt some delicacy to let the Chambeis 
vote directly on the " incapacity of the King;" especially as the 
dale of his insanity could not be exactly fixed by hts physiciana ;-}- 

* FranvHen mid Rtimn geMrt dai land 

Bat Meer gel.iirt dm Brilm; 
Wir aber betitien im Lvftrtieh da Traiau 

Li, Hen-'cha/t «nie.(ri«™, 

j- The memben of hia Cahiuet soem lo hare been mldiely Ignonat of tlM 
eataatropba. 
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and becaose Buoh ft Tote might hereafter be naed aa a dangerotis 

precedent against any sovereign who, for some cause or other, 
might be jndged by his aahjects as bereft of reason. The Prince, 
on that account, waited patiently for the King's Yolantary abdica- 
tion ; bnt when be found there was an intrigue on foot, to establiah 
a Regency of which the Queen waa to be a member, be at once 
resolved to terminate the interregnnm, by either withdrawing from 
public afiairs altogether, or mana^ng them hereafter as he thought 
fit. The result waa the entire resignation of the King's power 
into the hands of the Prince, as the Comtiituionai Regent of the 
kingdom, and the suppression of every other influence on public 
affairs. Now, Austria stands charged with having been at the 
bottom of this intrigue ; and witb having sought the extflnsion of 
the Queen's influence beyond the limits of the constitatioQ. 
What gave color to this suspicion, is the circumstance that the 
Queen of Prussia is a Bavarian princess, and a near relative to the 
Empress of Austria. She was, moreover, educated in the Catholic 
faith ; and, though converted to Protestantism, to remedy her legal 
disability, still supposed, by many, to be at heart attached to 
the fititb of her ancestora. Wbat other motives Austria may 
have had in endeavoring to invest the Queen with a portion of the 
power of the State, will probably remain forever a secret ; but the 
attempt, if really made, has utterly failed ; and has only served to 
widen the gulf which separates the constitutional regime of Prussia 
from the absolute despotism of Austria. 

One of the first acta of the Prince Regent of Prusala, in his sove- 
reign capacity, waa to dismiss the King's ministers, (the ministry 
Mantenfiel,) and to construct a liberal Cabinet of bis own. This 
he did before the general elections ; anticipating thereby the popular 
will, and calling on his aubjecta afterwards, to approve of bis 
choice. This anti-constitutional proceeding, on the part of tbe 
Regent, which, had it been applied in the opposite sense, might 
have crushed the hopes of tbe people, waa received, not only in 
Frusaia, but throughout Germany, with tokens of unfeigned admi- 
ration ; but it waa not, of itself, sufficient to secure the return of 
a liberal majority to Parliament. Tbe power of the orown, tbe;«- 
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fore, again interceded in the cause of the people ; which waa most 
effectually done hy the removal from office of those persons who had 
borne a distinguished part in the formei elections, on the opposite 
(reactionary) side of the question, and hy withdrawing the subsi- 
dies from those presses and public writers, who had formerly ex- 
hibited the most zeal in supporting the King's government. These 
sovereign remedies for popular weakness, operated like a charm ; 
and the result was an immense Parliamentary majority in favor of 
the new ministry. The People of Prussia, who had thus become 
free, as if by letters patent, and with scarcely a serious effort of 
their own, were, nevertheless, quite able to appreciate the boon 
bestowed upon them ; and exhibited their loyalty and gratitude in 
a manner which could not but touch the heart of the Begeut. Cities 
were illuminated, addresses of thanks poured in upon him, com- 
mittees begged to express their devotion to his person, and the 
fitadenta " rubbed aalamandera" — that is, consumed oceans of wine 
and beer in drinking the Regent's health. Bat the most remark- 
able phenomenon was the abnegation, practiced by some of the 
ultra liberals, oompromiaed during the revolution of 1848, in with- 
drawing their names from the list of candidates for the Lower 
Chamber, " lest their election might embarrass the new constitu- 
tional government ;" and the total absence of opposition in the Par- 
liament iteelf, to reward the Prince's liberality with a correspond- 
ing mark of confidence in bis administration. German loyalty 
partakes of the nature of filial piety ; and requires bat very little 
narsing, on the part of tho Princes, to become hereditary. The 
aecnrity of the constitution of Prussia depends, at this moment, far 
more on the firmness of the Regent, on his plighted word, and on 
his individual sense of honor, than on the love of liberty or the 
apirit of independence of the Prussian people." 

• Another event which served to ineraaae the popoWitj of the Prince Regent, 
was the mftrriii^ betweeo bie eldest eon (the heir presumptiTe to the throne) 
md the PrmoeBa Royal of England. The good people aotnall; thonght that, 
iiith the Briiiih Prinoeas, the British oonstitaUoD nonid eome to PrnEsia ; and 
that the inBueDca of t, Prmcesi, bronght ap under the wholaBOms restraint of 
constitutional lair, would exercise a benefioiol iudaenoe ou the militar; Court 
of Berlin. The maniage vae also regarded as ta aUianee with Great Britain, 
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The entire confidence of the Prussian Parliament and the people 
in the honor and rectitude of the Prince, eiereiaed an important in- 
fluence on the attitude of Prussia, in regard to Austria and France, 
during the lost war. In vain did the Wurterabergian, Bavarian and 
Hanoverian Cfaamhers, instigated by Austria, nrge an immediate de- 
claration of war against France ; the Prussian government thought 
there esisted^ as yet, no casus belli justifying such an act. In vain 
did the press of the other States of Germany, and the ultra abso- 
latist opposition papers, call upon the Prussian Parliament to 
speak out ; it only uttered the conviction of the vast majority 
that the Prince will do no wrong — that " he who had so generously 
acted toward the people, would not betray his country." 

The example of the Begent of Prussia could not but exercise 
an important inflnenoe on the other constitutional governments of 
Germany. The King of Bavaria found it consistent with lus 
principles of action, to dismiss his ministers, who had continued in 
office for ten consecutive years against popular majorities in the 
Chambers. The Kings of Hanover and Sasony, and the Dukes of 
Hesse Cassel and Nassau, who had been constantly at war with 
the majority of their miniature Parliaments, found that their situ- 
ation had not improved by the example set them in Berlin ; and 
there was a general cry among the old nobles that the Prince of 
Prussia himself had become the instigator of revolution, and the 
chief of the radical party in politics and religion.* Austria, ever 
on the alert and opposed to innovations, and oonstdering herself 
now threatened by the progress of liberal ideas both in G^ennany 
and Italy, renewed her insinuation that Prussia sought an ezten- 

KaA u weakening the Uei of friendship vhtob, during ■ long period of jtan, 
bae sabtieted between England and Anatria. When the Prinoeu Bo;al gaia 
birth to a son, s spontaneons thanksgiving burst from the lipa of the whoie poo- 
plej nnditwaaDBrtainljamarkofrefinedBttentioD toaBritith-boTD Princess, 
for the civil anthoTities and the muHicipat eotporatiotu of the kingdom, to b« 
thejSrM (o offer tbeir faomags on this jojM oecaaioD. 

* The ultra orthodoi (Heagstanberg) par^, in Prnasla, haa lost poeitioD and 
Liflaenoe ; and the moat enlarged toleraaoe of all rtligioai dlffereneea of opinion 
md worship, ia now offioiallj enjoined. " Froleatant Jesaidsm" teema to hav* 
fnddenl; dwindled down to a mere ariitooratio coterie. 
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siou of power and territory bj encroacUng upon her German 
neighbors — that her coustitational zeal was the meaae of preparing 
the people for such a change of Government, and that the Prince 
of Prussia harbored the same ambitioos desigiiB in regard to Ger- 
many, which Victor Emanuel cherished in regard to Italy; and 
whioh Austria was now resolTcd to repress with all the power of 
the State. 

As the war in Italy proceeded, and the popular Italian leaders 
called the people to arms to rid the country of the " detested Ans- 
trians," the smaller German Princes, and among them espe- 
cially those who had most einned agunst constitutional liberty, 
instigated tbeir people to come to the assistance of Austria. The 
more they were inclined to absolutism, the more ardeut was their 
Teutonic patriotisraj and their contempt for the Latin races. The 
Prince of Prussia and lus dumb Parliament, which had, in ad- 
vance, sanctioned his policy, were the only drawbacks to a decla- 
ration of war against France. If Napoleon III., a few years pre- 
vious, bad been called the " Saviour of European Society," the 
Prince of Prussia was now " the invader of its historical privi- 
leges," and the conspirator against the established systems of go- 
vernment. Had Austria not been engaged in Italy, it is highly 
probable she would have remonstrated with Prussia ; bat the situ- 
ation did not admit of any overt act which might lead to a diplo- 
matic rupture. The attitude of the smaller Prinoes, backed by 
Austria, nevertheless, amounted to a demonstration against Prus- 
sia ; and it was easy to perceive that, if Austrian arms were suc- 
cessful in Italy, the Prince of Prussia must give up his Uberal 
innovations. Under these ciroumstances, the peace of YiUafranca 
came most opportunely for the Prince aud the liberal cause of 
Germany. Austria was humbled, her aggressive power diminished, 
and her attention imperatively called to her own half-revolted 
provinces. 

There is no doubt that the alarming condition of his own Hun- 
garian and Selavonic provinces, the dissatisfaction of the Croats, 
and the menacing attitude of the people of the Military Frontier, 
eiercised an enervating infiuence on the Emperot Joseph, which, 
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with the other motives for peace, induced htm to accept the terms 
proposed to him at VillafrMkca. The Emperor Napoleon and 
Count Cavour, who held the thtvadi; of all the secret movemeuts 
and cooBpiracies in their hand, were far better informed of what 
was going on and preparing in the interior of the Austrian Em- 
pire, than the Emperor himself. At the interview which took place 
between the two Emperors, the mirror which reflected the position 
of Fraoois Joseph at home, was held before him, and he accepted 
without hesitation — a thing unknown in the former diplomatic his- 
tory of Austria — the moderate and reasonable conditions, imposed by 
the victor. The defeat of Aastria was threefold. She was beaten, 
ia the field, in diplomacy, and in the nature and disposition of her 
internal policy. No wonder, then, that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
looked pale, after his interview with the "Gallic Csesar." 

Scarcely had the news of the conclusion of peace reached Ger- 
many, before the Prince Regent of Prussia, without consulting the 
Diet at Frankfort, dismissed his extraordinary levies and redneed 
his army to the peace establishment. The other Princes of Ger- 
many followed his example. Economy, no doabt, prompted this 
act ; but it furnished, at the same time, the most complete refnta- 
tion of the charge, trumped up during the progress of the war, 
that the Emperor Napoleon intended to seize upon the left bank 
of the Rhine. If such a fear existed in Germany, it must have 
increased, not diminished, by the conclusion of peace, which left 
France free to turn her arms against Germany. Besides, only 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Yillafranca ; the treaty of 
peace was to follow the conferences at Zurich. And suppoae the 
treaty of peace was not definitely signed at Zurich, and the war 
renewed, where was the federal army to protect either the German 
provinces of Austria, or Germany proper? If the position of 
Francis Joseph was had at Yillafranca, it was certainly worse at 
Zurich, and will be p^nfully nncertain until a general European 
Congress assures to him the quiet possession of bis hereditary 
States. In a Congress held before the war, Franoe and Austria 
might have held equal positions; but this is no longer possible in 
the Congress now about to be held. In a Congress held after a war, 
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the beaten party has lost its prestige, and must submit to what it 
can BO longer resist by the sword. In this condition of things, we 
do not think it improbable that Austria nill seek the alliance of 
France ; hoping better things from the generosity of the conqueror, 
than from the dubious or unwilling support of her former friends 
and confederates. Thus, then, has the sagacious policy of the 
Emperor Napoleon succeeded, a second time, in transforming an 
enemy into an ally. 

The Congress about to be held will be a long one, and all man- 
ner of questions, besides those now mooted, will be brought be- 
fore it. The very fact that it will convene, and for the avowed 
purpose of remodeling the Public Law of Europe laid down at 
the Congress of Vienna — that it will redivide at least one half the 
spoils of the coalition campaigns of 1814 andlS15 — is aa immense 
achievement of the French Emperor, for which the people can 
never be sufficiently grateful, and which the French press itself 
has not yet appreciated at its full value. The respective rotes of 
France and Austria will he reversed. France, which was humbled 
in 1814, sought, at the Cougress of V ienna, as a last resort, the 
alliance of Austria, and obtained it ; now Austria is the humbled 
Power, seeking, and perhaps obtaining, ou terms not inconsistent 
with ber honor, the mediation of Imperial France. And the new 
Congress may yet resemble that of Vienna in another respect. 
It maybe interropted by the cry, "to anus!" and reverse the 
fortunes of Waterloo. 

As regards Austria and Prussia, the peace of Villafrauca affords 
them abundant opportunities of creating fresh issues between (hem, 
and of cherishing the mutual resentments t« which each considers 
herself entitled by the conduct of the other during the war. Aus- 
tria and Prussia will not act together for at least a decade to oome, 
and then only in extreme oases. The smaller States of Qermany, 
now secured against foreign invasion, will group themselves round 
these rival Powers, as their interests or their political predilections 
will prompt them. The dualism of Germany has found a new ex- 
pression and a new cause ; and it is, perhaps, easier at this moment 
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to foment a, war between Austria and PruBsia, tban to make them 
pursue the same policy in regard to France. 

The liberal party in Gronuatiy which, daring the war, was 
aocuaed of anti-national eentiments, because it did Dot sympathiEe 
with Austria in Italy, is now free to adopt what course it pleaaee 
in regard to the Austrian policy in Germany. It can now openly 
oppose the Austrian reactionary influence on the Germanic Diet, 
and it may, without incurring the charge of treason, sympathize 
with constitutional liberty in any part of the world. The Austrian 
party in G«rmany can now no longer appeal to a false Teutonic 
enthnsiaam, by esaggerating the dangers with which the connuou 
German Fatherland is threatened by a" ruthless foreign conqueror." 
The Rhine is no longer to be " defended on the Po ;" bnt in the 
worst case, on the Mincio. The necessity of defending the common 
soil has disappeared ; and the eyes of the Germans are once more 
turned from Italy to the condition of their own country, to which 
that of Italy bears such a striking resemblanoo. Reforms are now 
called for in Germany aa loudly as they were in Italy before the 
war. If the Italians have succeeded in making some progress 
toward union, would it not be a disgrace for Germany to remain 
divided? Here Austria meets again the phantom of Nemesis. 
" What has she done for Germany V ask, simultaneously, a thou- 
sand voices, " smce the reestablishment of ber power at Vienna T" 
and a thousand voices answer : " She was the constant, unrelenting 
enemy of liberal institutions, whether these emanated ^m the 
Princes or from the People; and the ready defender of every falsi- 
fied promise and broken pledge on the part of the rulers." To 
introduce reforms into the German governments, is equivalent to 
excluding Austrian influence ; to be free, means to be independent 
of Austria. One more st«p, and the cry, " Away with the Ans- 
trians !" will be heard on the Rhine, as it was on the Po. 

With the aversion of the liberal party in Germany to the des- 
potic rule of Austria, and the antagonism which exists between 
that absolute Power and constitntional Prussia, it is impossible 
that the present organization of the Germanic confederation can 
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long gurrive. The confederation, as we have shown, was the 
hast^ work of the Congress of Vienna, conceivecl in a spirit wfaioh 
Germany haa long since outgrown and abandoned. With its two 
leading members moving in different directions, it possesses neither 
influence nor power ; and hence the Prinoe of Prussia has already 
announced bia determination to conclude separate treaties with the 
Northern German States, for the protection of tbeir commonsea 
coast. If Prussia sncceeda in this, she will probably form another 
League, to insure independent action in all matters concerning her 
internal policy ; and thus the antagonisra to Austria will be con- 
tinued, till one or the other of these Powers is exhausted in the 
straggle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Knssia, as we ba,ve seen, sympathized vith Victor Emanuel and 
the Italiana, before and during the war. There was a time (to 
which we have also alluded] when Alexander I., uncle to the pre- 
sent Emperor, was willing to abandon the whole Peninsula to 
Austrian domination ; hoping that, in return for this favor, Austria 
would not interfere with his designs upon Tuckej. Bussia, how- 
ever, as early as 1829, complained of " Austrian ingratitude," to 
which she ascribed the unsatisfactory peace of Adrianople ; and 
her experience in 1854, after having, in 1849, saved Austria from 
total dismemhermeat, made an indelible impression on the Gear 
and his seventy millions of subjects. If the Russians understand 
any political question, it is that of nationality ; and if Austria is 
threatened with dangers arLsIog from the peculiar complex of 
nationalities, constituting her Empire, it is chiefly from the fact that 
nearly one half of her entire population ia of Slavic origin, look- 
ing to Russia, not to Austria, for the realization of its national 
aspirations. In addition to this, we must yet consider that a con- 
siderable portion of the South Eastern, non-German, population of 
Austria belongs to the Greek Church, of which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia is the head ; and that when these people pray for their sovereign, 
they mean the Czar, not the Emperor of Austria. For many years 
past, this part of the population of Austria has been propitiated by 
variona gifts and largesses from St. Petersburg ; either to help poor 
commnnitiee, who had nothing to hope for in Vienna, to build 
Greek churches; or to endow schools and churches and provide 
otherwise for their spiritual comfort. The Austrian populations are 
not as ungrateful as the Austrian government ; and it is therefore 
hut reasonable to suppose that the government of Rtusia has estab- 
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1ia1i«d relations with those populations which promise a' rich return 
in the future. It is the advantage of a growing Power, like that of 
Bussia, that she need not look to an immediate reward of her 
works of love; and that her charities do not appear in the nature 
of a loan which is to be repaid with interest at a specified period. 
Bussia is not only an adept in diplomacy between courts ; but main- 
tains friendly reUtiona also with the populations adjacent to 
her Empire. The Ijomelina and the plains of Lombardy have ex- 
hibited the advantages derived by an army from the approving 
sympathies of a people ; and Bnssia is not too old to profit by snob 
valuable lessons in history.* Bussia, by the homogeneity of her 

• At tbe time of the HuDgarian rebalHon, the Solavonia and Crotttian popali- 
tioQS of HaDgsr; were, from tbe aommencBment, and erea before the breaking 
ant of actual boBtilidea, enconraged to tak^ ap arms againBtthe Magjai-a. While 

would have the Craata, BortianJ) and Salavonians treata^d as rehel), he was in 
close eommuDlcation with JoUachich, the Ban of Croatia, nho woe coUectlag an 
arm; to resist Hangar;. When hoatilitiea commenced, the Ban took off the 
mask, and appeared us the Imperial leader. Many promises were made to him 
and hia followers; but few, if an;, were fulfilled. Even Che monej which was 
appropriated for tbe payment of epics, some 92,000 aorine (about $40,000) was 
wiUibeld, though the treaeherouB eeirice was rendered to tbe Austrian gavern- 
ment. The SolaTonians, as au indueement to their rising is a body, were pro- 
mised various ameliorations, and a goTemntent of their own. The military cen- 
tralism afterwards established, and maiulaioed to this da;, put an end to their 
hopes, and reduced the Sclaronian population of Hungary to a level with the 
Magyars. They had helped to despoil tbe Magyars of their historical rights and 
pririlegea, and lost their own. Jeltaehich, Ban of Croatia, has since died; but 
we have not learned that the Emperor has appointed a snecessor to that dignity. 
This imperial ingratitude has reconciled the Sclavooians with the Magyars, as 
it ba« eonviDced them of the folly of allowing their nation^ jealoaiies to inl«rfeie 
with Ihe malntenauoe of their righli. The maloonlents on both sides are now 
confident that, in anotber stroggle with tbe Anstrian government, Russia will 
not interfere, nor assist in hemming them in and preventing tbem from proour- 

tent exists. The Province was heretofore oOQsidered a Military Colony, and the 
troops, a sort of native mllida, were permitted to marry and cultivate farms. 
They were only, in eitraordiuary cases, to be employed against any other foreign 
enemy bat the Turks. The Emperor, however, ordered nearly the whole mill- 
tory tbree of that provinoe to Italy, where their wild, martial hearing, and their 
■warthy connt«nanoes, beoame Directs of terror to the rural popolaCiaui. Befora 
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people, lias an immenae advantage over ber Austrian neighbor ; for 
thougli there are some sixty-eiglit languages and dialects spoken 
in the !Eitipire, the Moscovite element preponderates largely over 
all the others, and, being the representative of civilization and 
power, must eventually absorb all the others. The different races 
over which the Czar rules as autocrat, are, moreover, kindred raeesj 
whose natural affinities for each other may be Increased by a wise 
and just government, and whose antipathies may be overcome by 
national conoessions to local prejudices. Russia is a Sclavonic 
Power, and the idea of uniting all the Sclavonic races under her 
sceptre, has grown into a religious feitb, not only with the nobles 
who Burronnd the person of the Czar, but also with the people of 
the different Sclavonic tribes, whether these be subject to Russia 
or to other Powers. The plea of nationality, which threatens the 
diamemberniont of Austria, promises large accessions to the Rus- 
sian Empire ; and is encouraged as the great moral basis of the 
"manifest destiny* of the Northern colossus. Russia "has the 
mission" to carry civilization into Asia — to reconquer the beau- 
tiful provinces which, in the olaisic ages, were the seat of the highest 
intellectual oulture, from Mahometan ism, and to plant the symbol 
of the faith of the Christian once more on the Church of St. Sophia. 
Here, then, are a religious and a political mission unitod in one — 
a sort of seraphic harmony, introduced between the diplomatist, the 
bishop and the soldier, well calculated, at some future period, (not 
far distant) to astonish the world with its achievements. The 

the breakiDg out of the la<( war, id which these troops were again emplojed in 
Urge nambera, Ihere vere, at the writer was creditably iarormed by t, saperioT 
afiiear, between sixteen and twenty Ih on sand widows of sold iera in the province; 

now work the fiolde to support their fatherless ehildren. This harsh treatment 
of these loyal eubjects, contrasts singularl; with the benevolent oiemptiun from 
oonaoription, which the present Emperor of Russia has granted to Poland for the 
space of three years— not to deprive mothers of their Bona, and to loeter the iO' 
crease of the male population of that nnfartnnate hingdoio. The Poles had, by 
the revoluHrin of 1830, and by subsequent attempts at revolution, incurred the 
extreme displeasure of their savereigUi tlie people of tbe military frontier at 
Aastrij, on the contrary, have always been distinguisbed for their loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial House of Anstria. 
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geographical position of Austria is more favorable to a military 
a'dvaoce upon Turkey, if she could act with the momentum of a 
well-assured ceutral Power ; tut Austria has always been too con- 
Bervative or reactionary for anch a mission. She opposed the inde- 
pendence of Greece, which the Emperor Alexander fayored, as she 
has recently opposed the liberal and national movements of the 
people of the Danubian Principalities. She sees danger and 
destruction in every popular movement ; while Russian diplomacy 
does not disdain to receive aid and comfort even from professional 
agitators and religious fanatics. If the Emperors of Austria had 
studied the map of Southern Europe, thej could hardly have failed 
to perceive that they, too, must advance in a southern direction. 
But they halted, not to afford Russia a pretest for a similar move- 
ment ; and Metterniob felt assured when England, instead of 
Russia, was, at the Congress of Vienna, finally entrusted with 
the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands. Russia, argued the Aus- 
trian statesman, must not, on any account, be permitted to take 
position in the Mediterranean, and thereby threaten the Adri- 
atic, which be was disposed to consider as an Austrian sea; but 
Russia has taken a position at Villafranca, in the shape of a modest 
Coal Station ; ber influence now rules in the Horea, and inspires 
the hopes of the lonians. Austria cannot bid the world to stand 
still ; and the Emperor Francis Joseph must profit by the lesson 
taught him by the Emperor Napoleon, and try to " comprehend 
his epoch." 

The Christians in European and Asiatic Turkey, belong, in the 
main, either to the Greek or Catholic (Latin) Church ; the calm, re- 
flective ratiocination of Protestantism having, as yet, made bnt little 
progress among the imaginative populations of southern elimes. 
The former (the Greeks) look to Russia for deliverance ; the Latin 
Christiana, from the time of the Crusaders, considered France as 
their protector." Between these two nations, the sympathies of 
the Christians in the East are divided; hence the importance of 
the question of the Holy Sepulchre, and the determination of the 

* The term "Franks" b; vbicb all EnropeaaB ia Turko; are desigaaled, is 
derivfit from "Fianim" nr [he "French." 
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Emperor Napoleon to preaerre the prestige of France in the East. 
Busaia considers herself the heir of Byzantium ; France, that of 
Borne. Austria is a lost position between them, important only 
in a political and military point of view ; from its proKimity to the 
future scene of action. The old Iloufle of Uabahurg has been as 
nnsuocesaful in its religious propagandism, as in its attempts at 
centralization. 

We have already, in a preceding chapter, spoken of the oonse- 
qnenoes to Bussia of the Crimean war. The enterprise of the 
Emperor Nicholas was eridenily ili-timed, and Buasia baa thereby 
lost some of her outposts ; but she has aince, by her skilful diplo- 
macy, and by the blunders of her adversaries, more than recovered 
her former influence on Eoropean and Asiatic affairs. Overhang- 
ing the whole Asiatic oontinent, from the Pacific to the Unil Moun- 
tains, the line of her diplomatic agents, educated and trained for 
their calling, extends from Fekin to London, and is, at all times, 
assisted by another body of diplomatists, permanently residing 
among, or selected from the prominent natives of foreign countries. 
Through them, the minister of foreign afiairs at St. Petersburg is 
not only informed of the views and projects officially entertained 
by each government ; but also of the character of the men likely 
to influence or control the decision of public questions. The duty 
of the corps of atfar.his, composed of young men physically and 
intellectually gifted, consists not merely in making themselves 
agreeable and useful at soiries and routs ; but in reporting, directly 
to St. Petersburg, what they have seen, heard and observed; • 
describing the peculiar mental Realties, the character, virtues and 
vices of distinguished individuals, the persons by whom they are 
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surrounded, and the men and women who are likely to have a con- 
trolling ioflueDce on their acU. There ore few promiuent public 
men, in anj country, whose portriiita, thus ably drawn, may not be 
foand at St. Petereburg ; and many an author of " Lives of Eminent 
Men" would have given a different color to some of bia heroes, bad 
he been permitted to search the archives of the Russian Foreign 
Office.* Marriages bctneea its diplomatic agents and nat^Tee of 
the country to which tbej are accredited, are always looked upon 
with favor, and encouraged by the government of St. Petersburg j 
the intimate relatione thus created, and the sense of securi^ 
accompanying them, being much preferred to evanescent oonqnesta 
with their concomitant excitement, impatience, suspense and alarm, 
which are ofcener the means of betraying diplomatic secrets, than 
of discovering them. By this thoroughly organized system of 
diplomacy, and the talent for acquiring foreign laagnages which 
the Russians possess in tbe most eminent degree, the Cabinet of 
8t. Petersburg is better informed of what is going on in every 
quarter of the globe, than any other government in Europe. The 
fruits of this system of diplomacy, joined to the development of tbe 
vast internal resources of Russia which furnish the substantial 
elements of power, are fust maturiug in Asia, where Russia is un- 
doubtedly called upon to play a first part in the historical drama 
of tbe world. 

Another immense advantage of Russia, over all other European 
nations, consists in the absence of powerful neighbors to impede or 
check her progress. Turkey is crumbling to pieces. Austria must 
couqner ber separate nationalities. China cannot withstand the re- 
peated shocks she receives from England and France, and India 
is shaken and impoverished by mutiny and rebellion. Catharine 11. 
used to say of Poland, that it was " a country where one need only 
stoop to pick up something," and she got the best slice of it; bnt 

* Daring Che eicitement and trouble! of tbe yetti 1S43 and 1S49, the portrwU 
of most of lbs foreign miDistcrs to the OcrmaDic Coo federation, drawn bj a 
KaBsisQ diplomat!, full inlo hands for wblob tbej ncro not intended, and were 
ffibsequentl; pubtished. Tbe; were delicate] j drawn, and truth-like; bat lacked 
vhat the ItaTian painters call tbe totca di noolro (the toaeh of Uie maitM-.) 
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now half the world seems to be a political placer for the Czar. 
What Russia has dow moat at heart is to compete with British 
cDuunerce in Central Asia. This she cannot do without extending 
her railways, and introducing Bteam navigation in the Caspian — a 
sea whose shores, now that Ciroassia is sahdued, will soon be en- 
tirely subject to llussian domination and Influence. The people 
south of the Caspian have long since beea operated on by Russian 
emissaries; while men versed in Oriental diplomacy, have met 
British agents at Khiva. When the railway from Moscow to 
Saratof, now tn process of aonstructton, shall be coniplcted (Russia 
can employ soldiers in the conatniction of her roads] and the 
rivers Amoor and Syr Daria be made navigable to a greater ex- 
tent than they now are, it is difficult to see how the extension of 
Russian commerce, and with tl, of Russian domination, shall be 
checked in Asia. Russia will certainly fortify every important 
point between the Caspian and the Aral ; and with the vast advan- 
tage she possesses in the species of troops best adapted to frontier 
service and to the steppes, domineer all the smaller States which 
lie between her Asiatic possessions and British India. England 
has heretofore employed commercial agents to extend her inflnence 
in Asia ; the Russian pioneer is the Cossack, who at heart is a 
good natured fellow, wonderfully frugal, inured to every species of 
hardship, and, himself a semi- Asiatic, disposed to fraternize with 
the native populations. Ue is armed and mounted at almost no 
expense, and, from his otherwise rural habits, the very best ma- 
terial for the establish ment of military colonies. Since the Crunean 
war, the Russian diplomatic agents in Europe have become exceed- 
ingly reserved and modest. They assure everybody that Rnssia 
aeeks no extension of power by military force — that she is engaged 
with reforms and improvements in the interior, which will occupy 
her at least for a period of twenty years, and that the Emperor 
Alexander is, par excellence, a man of peace. Russia seems to 
be entirely willing that France should take the initiative in all 
European affairs ; and it was purely in the interest of peace that 
ahe concentrated an army of observation on the Pruth, and another 
in Poland, to prevent the war in Italy from assuming European 
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proportions. As to the special treaty between Lcr and France, hov- 
ever, to which allusion was made during the last war, its formal 
existence has been stoutlj denied ; and we have the assurance of a 
Briliah minister, given to a British Parliament, tliat the " friendly 
uaderatanding" subsisting between Busaia and France, toaebes no 
point which especially concerns England. The Britisb govemmeDt 
seems to have been so assured by this frank avowal, that Lord 
John Russell was, for a while, unwilling to have England repre- 
sented at the next European Congress ; but, upon reflection, that 
eminent British statesman has altered his mind ; a Congress mtb- 
out England bearing too close a resemblance to isolation in the 
settlement of European afiairs. 

In spite of the peaceful inclination of the Emperor Alexander of 
Bussta, we have seen him take a very active part in the. negotia- 
tions which preceded and accompanied the last war, and the result 
has not been favorable to Austria. The Emperor himself, &om 
his well-known forgiving disposition (so very handsomely illustrated 
in his treatment of the Poles) cherishes, in all probability, but 
little resentment ; but the old Mosoovite party, which is an here- 
ditary one, will transmit its hatred of Austria to succeeding gene- 
rations.* Prince Gortchakoff, the present Prime Minister of 
Russia, belongs, as his name indicates, to the old Moscovite party ; 
and his Anti- Austrian predilections have, on more than one occ^ 
sion, manifested themselves in a striking manner. There is no 
ambiguity or reserve in regard to them, either in his dispatches or 
m his ordinary diplomatic intercourse. The Russians, undoubtedly, 
wish to see Austria entirely driven from Italy, and her influence 

■ It bas bean jocoselj observeil tbst the tno lewlmg pnrtlea in Ruesia — tbe 
MoscoTite And the Ou'rman, mutanlly relinreeacb otheT at tbo aourt of Et. Petarg- 
burg. When the OerniBn patty is in favgr at court, Iha ohiefa of the Moscovile 
psrtj trBTel to Siberia; aaii wbon tho MoscoTites am in the asoendano; aC the 
oapital, the Gsrmans traral in that direotion. Under the EmperoT Nioholas, the 
Germani npcupisd prominent positions in St. Petarshnrg; Eon the Moioovites 
are most appreciated ; but with the known humane disposition of the Emperor 

Hip, exoept iVom men eondemDed for ordinary crimeA, and iVem vaiuntAry emi- 
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destroyed in Germany; for this would make Eussia the arbiter of 
Central Europe. Experience has shown her that Austria and 
England united may very materially interfere with her plans 
in the East, and thwart her diplomacy in ConstanUnopIe. The 
reUtions between Austria and Turkey had become very inti^ 
mate dnce the Crimean war ; but the events of the last Italian 
campaign, and the peace of Villafranca, have proved to the Sultan 
that he is leaning on a broken reed ; and since then Bnssia, whose 
Eastein policy is parallel to that of France, has resumed her for- 
mer influence. Thus Austria, in a few short months, has been 
stripped of the prestige she momentarily acquired by her dubious 
policy in 1854, arid by the necessity which existed for France and 
England, at that time, to express themselves satisfied with it. 

While the peace of Villafranca has thus changed the relative 
position of Hnssia and Austria in regard to Tnrkey, and while 
France has naturally different iaterests to protect in the East 
from those of England, the Oriental question must necessarily as- 
sume a different aspect. Austria, forsaken by England, dimin- 
ished in Italy, and threatened by Prussia in Germany, has now 
nothing to hope from adhering any longer to the fortunes of Turkey. 
She is unable, by her detached efforts, to arrest the fate of that 
semi-barbarotts Empire ; and, having done all in her power to pre- 
vent its division, will find it not incompatible with her conservative 
statesmanship, to consent to it, on condition of receiving a proper 
share of the spoils. When Catharine 11. first proposed to the 
Empress Maria Therese, of Austria, to divide Poland, the proposi- 
tion was indignantly rejected, for nearly the same reasou which has 
since prevailed .on the atalesraen of Vienna to oppose the division 
of Turkey. " I shall always be happy," said Mftria Therese, " to 
have the Empress Katherine for a Fkiend, but not for a next 
door neighbor." When, however, her minister. Prince Kaunitz, 
represented to her that Austria had lost Silesia to Pmssia, who 
had grown powerful, while she had suffered a diminution in her own 
dominions, this dyspeptic though virtuous abstinence, was suddenly 
changed into a healthy though criminal appetite, and she accepted 
Gallicia and Lodomeria, as the price of her consent to the parti- 
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tion. Austria has now lost a pTorince in Italy, and she may be 

compelled, either by persuasion or force, or by pmdential motives 
of the highest order, to surrender another; and the desire to be 
even with Prussia, may again induce her not to refnse a large dice 
of territory, as the price of her consent to the spoliation of a neigb- 
boT. Thus Anstria, aft«r long and nobly repelling the advances 
of her northern aedncer, and being worried and &tigaed with the 
efToTt of resisting his arts of persuasion, will at last, half willingly, 
half forced, rush into his ftrms. Will Russia bo faithful to Ans- 
tria 1 In the last Will and Testament of Peter the Great, when 
speaking of the necessity of dividing Turkey, there occurs this 
remarkable passage : " Austria must receive her share of the divi- 
sion, which must be taken from her afterwards {qu' on Ivi e/i/ewra 
plxu tard") The will has never been proved in a court of Pro- 
bate ; but the adminbtrators of the estate have, thus far, acted as 
its faithful executors. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BET ATIONB OF ENGLAND AND rBANCS— THE OBIENTAL QUZS- 
TION — ENGLAND'S POSITION AS A -WOELD-POWEB- 

We have, in tlie preceding chapters, treated of tLe different re- 
lations of the States of the Continent of Europe, and the manner 
in which thej have been affected hj-the late war and the Bodden 
eonoluaion. of peace at Villafranca, Let us now consider the ques- 
tion which is most important to us, as Americans ; namely — how 
does that peace, the embroiled condition of Europe, and the ap- 
proachiDg solution of the Oriental question, affect the relative pty 
sition of England and France ? 

All reasonable men will agree that the entente cordiale, 
which, at one time, gave our own sfateamen some unnecessary 
concern, is now, if not virtually terminated, at least reduced to 
the ordinary friendly relations between two neigliboring States. 
The BTitente cordiale has answered its purpose, and is now growing 
cold and dying out, unless fresh causes spring up to warm it into 
life again. It was, indeed, never more than a well-intended gov-. 
emmental affection — a passion which sprung up from a sudden 
opportunity, and which was never cordially shared by the people 
of either country. If the national antipathy between France and 
England was hushed for a white, to conduct the Crimean war to a 
successful issue, it only shows the prodigious influence which tlio 
Emperor Napoleon cxorcisea over the public mind of France, and 
the extreme skill with which he wields that influence for the bene- 
fit of tbe State. The entente cordiale, though not yet changed 
into the opposite sentiment, is, as snch, nevertheless, an obsolete 
idea. A cordial understanding can only exist between two na- 
tions who have the fullest confideuce in each other's intentions, 
strengthened by a parallelism of interests which leaves no room 
for suspicion. This does not exist between France and England ; 
as the statesmen of both countries know, and as their scpsntte 
Coiwlc 
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itots have but too olearly demonstrated since the conclnBion of tba 
Crimeaa war. Up to a certain point, France and England had 
the same interest in Rnsaia ; hut, when that point was reached, 
cordiality made room for anBpicion ; in spite of the consoling assnr- 
anees, on both sides, that their affections bad undergone no change. 
France built Cherbourg, merely to assure herself of England's fidel- 
ity ; England reestablished ber Channel-fleet, and increased her 
navy, merely to prevent France from loving any one better than 
herself. Yet, notwithstanding these strong measures for perpetu- 
ating each other's love, reflection baa weakened the Bratinient. 
"Plus qu' on raiaonne, mains qu' on nime," * said Jean Jacques 
Rouaseau, and the masim opplies equally to the affections between 
States, England bears now no other relation to France, than that 
of any other European Power. When. the interests of the two 
countries are the same, or parallel to each other, they will move 
in simikr directions; whenever their interests clash, each will 
pursue its own policy; and it will depend on the particular view 
one or thelither may take of a leading question, and the manner 
it may affect its paramount interests, whether the difference thus 
created shall lead to a rupture. In the mean time, we may rest 
assured, that a war with England will always be popular io 
France ; that it will rouse the whole nation in support of it ; and 
that, in such a war, the voice of party would be aomp1etelT> 
drowned in the ardor of the national sentiment. No man in 
France, of whatever party, rank, or condition, conld oppose it and 
live ; no woman conld call herself Frenoh, and receive the atten-> 
tlon of snch a maa. The Emperor Napoleon, who, better than any 
previons ruler of France, known how to give tone and direction to 
public sentiment, holds, in this respect, a fearful weapon in his 
hands. May he never use it to the terroi of the civilized world!. 
What a catalogue of British offences agunst France, ftom the 
burning of the 3Iaid of Orleans as a witch, to the counterfeiting 
of the Assignats and the infamous J^ of St. Helena, could he not 
nnfold to the exasperated French people ? What a balance-sbest 

* Th* mon joa raisOD, t)ia lug yon lova, 
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he conld spread before the nation, to call for a final settlement^ 
England herself seema to feel the heaviness of her indebtednesa ; 
hence her little faith ia the continuance et peace, which sbo has 
eo mach at heart, and for th« mamtenance of which she has aa 
often, since 1814, sacrificed her friends and allies. England is, 
no donbt, sincere in her late professions. She desires no vsr ; 
and her attitude, though strong in defensive preparations, is ear 
tirelj quieEcent. All the aggressive power seems to bo lodged in 
France, and she is contiauallj increasmg H. The continental na- 
tions admit that she is master of the battle-field, and ^at the 
qnestion of peace or war is decided in the Tuileries. No Eng- 
lisbman now dreams of invading France^ no Frenchman, whea 
■peaking of the chances of war with Great Britwn, thinks of any- 
thing else than an invasion of England. How the times have 
changed since Henry Y. ! How the virius militari» of Bome has 
gained on the statesmanship of Carthage ! 

It wonld seem as if England had abandoned the initiati've in 
European affairs. She has become so ultra-oonserrative in her 
fhreign policy, and so progressive in regard to internal reforms^ 
that any po«tive policy, adopted by one party or the other, is 
almost certain to lead to.its defeat. The circle of the governing 
classes of England has become greatly enlarged ; but it has lost 
■in intensity and power. No one man, now, can lead a British 
Parliament; and no measure can be earned, unless it is popular. 
England has began to count the cost of her renown, and her hn- 
Dmnhy has wonderfiilly increased with the espenae of her national 
glory. Her ambition being satisfied, she is now wiHing to look on 
whOe other nations propose great political problems ; reserving to 
herself simply the right of assisting at their solution, or approving 
of what has been done. This position naturally renders her tbs 
niost oonservative Power m the world ; — a position to which she oan 
ttie more readily resign herself, as she has already acconqjlishetl 
great things, and wonld now, like a man who has grown rich by 
tml, gladly retbe on her fortune. The world is divided, and Eng- 
land is satisfied with her share of it. Bat the world is ever yoimg, 
tboa^ individnhls and nations grow old in it ; and her nfts an 
Coiwic 
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eOBstontiy redistributed, to give birth to new life apd to repro- 
duce, with a new cast, the old drama, which we call history. Old 
personages leave the stage, new <Hies appear ; but the play is never 
ended. 

England owes much of her greatness, iMt only to the many 
eminent qo^tles of her people, but also to her geographical pu- 
aition, which admitted of the undisturbed development of her in- 
etitutioiis from that period in the history of Europe, when national 
firogretts and civil liberty emerged from the barbarism of the feu- 
dal ages. She enjoyed the rare good fortune neither to be unduly 
stimulated, not retarded in her progress, by circumstances beyond 
her control. Nothing was done out of time ; no change was intrih- 
duced unless it was found necessary ; and no innovation destroyed 
the respect for the memory of the past. Yet, for this very reason, 
the present political institution, though in regard to public liberty 
fur in advance of those on the Continent of Europe, cannot serve 
as models for imitation to other countries. ^They present as anta- 
gonism to the civilization and progress of other nations who, 
though not politically free as she is, have far surpassed her in 
social fteedom, and in the emancipation of the individual from the 
prejudices and injustice of castes. The British system of govern- 
ment is a happy compromise between the historical growth and tbe 
iutellectual progress of the nation ; admirably suited to the temper 
and habits of the people of England, but to none other. Every- 
thing which has grown up in England during the progress of ages, 
is cherished and preserved with religious reverence; while the im- 
provements, which time has rendered necessary, have taken their 
places quietly by the side of the hbtorical debris of past centuries. 
The British edifice of state is not a uniform building, in which you 
can trace the one, presiding idea of the architect; it is an old Gothic 
castle, with ita high arched windows, its battlements, and its draw- 
bridges, to which at various periods extensive and magniGoent wings 
have been added, provided with all the oonyeuiences and comforts of 
modern times. There lives the noble, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the artisan, each occupying the part most suited to his habits 
and tastes, without intruding on one another, and with scarcely the 
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dam of intrnsion. Every snecessive age has left iu imprints on 
tbat remarkable edifice ; nothing has been radically changed, no- 
thing removed — the improvements consist merely in the valuable 
additions. To the external beholder it appears cumbrooB, oluuisy, 
oat of proportion, and in wretched taste ; yet, when you behold 
its interior arrangements, you are struck with ita wonderful adap- 
tation to the wants of the oocupanta. It is not the product of a 
moment ; it is the result of the undisturbed worknianship of ages. 
No modem architect will now imitate that edifice; no sensible one 
attempt it. The building materials of which its ancient parts are 
composed, are no longer in existence ; the workmen are used to 
other toob. If tbat edifice were now destroyed, England herself 
could not raise anch another ; bow, then, can France, Germany, 
Italy, or Spain be expected to bnild on such a plan T Suppose tho 
crown or the nobility were swept away ; conld the loyalty of the 
British people be secured to another dynasty 1 Could the defer- 
ence to tbe nobility, which is part of an Englishman's loyalty to 
the crown, be transferred to a new set of men, strangers to the 
people, whose achievements date from yesterday i Tbe nature of 
an Englishman forbids it. It is time which has sanctified the in- 
etitutions of England ; the education ajid habits of the people 
have confirmed them. And, we may add, that the wisdom of the 
privileged classes in making, at proper times, adei^ate concessions 
to the people, has also contributed to their preservation. There 
has always been found sufficient space for valuable additions to 
the edifice of state, without intruding on the Gothic part of it. 
The modem eztenaiooa have saved the old Gothic strnotnra from 
demolition. 

On the Continent of Europe men do not move in concentrio 
circles. Liberty there, especially with the Latin races, is synony- 
mous with equality ; and it is astonishing to see to what extent 
the latter may be cherished, even under an absolute monarchy. 
Where men are of a social disposition, inequality can less be borne 
than injustice; where education and learning are generally 6i(- 
fnsed, inequality of consideration, not based on superior personal 
merit, is tantamount to barbarism. The people on the Gontinenk 
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of Europe are ranch more disposed to Babmit to an enlightened 
absolntism, than to the Bupremacj of privileged classes ; and hence 
the British sj'stem of government, whatever advantages it ma; 
possess in a political point of view, has no attraction for them. 
Englishmen, who are generally but the representatives of classes, 
(a Frenchman, whether cook or general, barber or atateaman, 
always represents his nation,) ao far from being able to aet aa pro- 
pagandists, (if they ever thought of a thing ao foreign to their 
nature,] are more apt to prodace a certain aversion to their politi- 
eal and social system. Englishmen themselves are snf&ciently 
aware of this fact ; but, until lately, it has given them but little 
concern. As the people on the Continent of Europe have, thna 
far, bad but little to say in governmental matters, no one thonght 
it worth while to coneUiate their good opinion. England, up to 
the latest period, has exercised a commaodiog ittflcenoe on the 
political affaire of the European Continent ; but this waa by gov- 
ernmental action, not by popular sympathy, and not nnftequently 
in spite of the latter. Tliis influence, however, since 1815, has 
visibly declined, end seems to be still farther diminishing. An 
impression prevails, that England will not easily go to war — that 
the growing importance of ber induatrial classes is opposed to 
that foreign policy, which sacrificed the wealth of the nation to llie 
maintenance of supremacy abroad ) and that tasatioa has, at last, 
reached that point, where it cannot be increased without enhanc- 
ing prices, and enoouraging foreign competition wit^ British pro- 
ducts in the markets of the world. If this were so, England 
would really have reached the climax of her power ; bnt there are 
yet other causes which operate to her disadvantage. 

Nations do not always rise or decline by their own merit ; bnt 
by the circumBtances which surround them, and which it is impos- 
Bible for them to control. The most terrible blows inflicted on tlia 
Bepnblic of Venice, were the discovery of America and the ci^ 
cumnavigation of the Capes ; the circumstances most oontribntjng 
to the growth of BuBsia, were the internal divisions of Germany 
and Poland. Some Stales decline by moving slowly ; while other , 
nations, with whom they are in cotiiact, outrun tl^era in the race. 
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Holland, for iuatance, which, some two hundred years ago, was 

one of the most inflaeotial and warlike Powers of Europe, has 
quietly dwindled down into a Power of the second rank ; not by 
any fault of her own, or the debasement of her people ; but simply 
by the natural growth of England, France, Prussia, and Russia ; 
which she had not the power to arrest, and which she even as- 
sisted with her accumulated capital ; her own industry and com- 
merce being insufGcient to afford scope for its investment." Eng- 
land is now in a somewhat gimikr condition. Stupeodona as her 
industry is, British capital stiil seeks foreign, more remunerative 
investments. It builds railways in America, in France, in Bel- 
gium, in Italy, in Egypt, and, by this means, develops the re- 
sources of other countries ; and the same holds of other industrial 
pursuits. In like manner does English capital sustain the credit 
of other States, and helps to sustain them in periods of difficulty 
and trouble. England thus becomes the creditor of the world j 
but it is very questionable whether this is an advantage to her as 
a nation. 

The population of the British empire, which, for support, de- 
pends on the labor and industry of the country, has reached a 
point which oannot be surpassed without increasing pauperism in 
almost the same ratio. In Kussia, the population may triple, in 
tlie United States it may quintuple, without visibly diminishing 
the means of support of the laboring classes. If Holland lacked 
the material basis for a Power equal to that of England, so Eng> 
laud lacks the physical means of rivaling hereafter the industrial, 
commercial, and military development of the United States. Her 
empire and her maritime power are scattered over the globe. 
They ore imposing, but efGoient only aa long as thoy arc not 
threatened on different points at the same time. British states- 
men have heretofore succeeded iu forming coalitions against any 

■ 8ea "BicAirchtt .nr U commerce de la H<^Uv»de," AmBleidam, 1828; and 
etpeciall; ths anairer of the Dutch merchauts to tlie queries addiesaed to them 
by the Sladtholdar W[IIi«m IV :— " Wiy thi Iradr 0/ miland hat hctn rapidtg 
JtaHmtg, and (y icAof nuaiu il mu lo bt rti^tahlilJied and placed en tit BMi'mt 
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Power tbat threatened the commercial Hupremacy of finglaod ; 
will they be able to do so in future ! And what if & coalition— 
we mean a Tolnntary one, not one coerced by military power, like 
that formed by the first Napoleon — were now organized t^tnmt 
herl With the French navy nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
British ; with the E'rench army, at least, equally efficient, and 
vastly superior in numbers ; with Bnssia, becoming daily more 
formidable in the East ; with France, straining every nerve and 
exhausting her inventive genius to become the great maritime 
power of the Mediterranean ; and the United Statea in majestic, 
natural growth, and a continent of their own, unavoidably con- 
tending for the empire of the ocean, it is difficult to perceive by 
what means England will be able to secure, in the futnre, that 
influence on the politics of the world, which she bas hitherto main- 
tained by her wealth, her valor, and tbe wisdom of her statesmen. 
England is, no doubt, peaceably inclined ; but the tioies are trou" 
bled, and the nations disposed for war. England will not draw 
tbe sword, unless she is threatened by a foreign Power. Her 
future course will not be aggressive ; and she has, we will believe 
her, no further idea of conquest. The wars in which England will 
henceforth engage, wilt not be for new acquisitions, but for tbe 
preservation of her present power. England, as we have above 
remarked. Is Batisfied with the world's partition ; provided no new 
division is attempted, to enlarge other Powers beyond their present 
proportion. And how is she te arrest tbe natural growth of tbe 
United States and of Russia t How can she prevent the revival 
of the Latin nationalities under the aui pices of France, and their 
probable future concert of action 1 

England is a continental power in Asia ; nowhere else. Sho 
possesses colonies in America and in Africa, and important islands 
in Europe and elsewhere ; but the time has passed when colonies 
were profitable, and England's power in Asia can henceforth be 
maintained only by an European army. Colonies which cannot be 
made to assimilate with the mother country, can only be retained 
by military force ; colonies which in origin, language and thought 
are assimilated to the mother country, demand similar institutions 
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<& entire iudependenoe. The colonies of Great Britain maj, 
henceforth, afford scope to her commerce and increase her wealth ; 
bat, in a militarj point of view, they coDBtitute elements of weak" 
nes8, not of strength ; because, in time of war, they reqnire aid, 
instead of furnishing assistance to the mother country. England 
holds Gibraltar, Malta and the Ionian Islands, merely by military 
power ; her dominion in India does not extend beyond the reach 
of her guna ; her West India Islands produce no revenue, and her 
pOBSesHions on the continent of America ate only secure in time of 
peace. The power of England is neither homogeneous nor com- 
pact, and does not compare, in these respects, with that of France, 
Russia or the United States. Nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths, of all the aggressive means of England are still con- 
fined to the two Islands constituting the united kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and in computing the available military force 
of the British Empire in time of war, reference must be had, almost 
exclusively, to those islands. England cannot now enlist troops 
on the continent of Europe ; and her course, since the Congress of 
Vienna, has been such that she will not easily succeed in forming 
lasting allianoea with any European Power. 

England once threatened the reactionary sovereigns with " let- 
ting Democracy loose upon Europe ;" but England has not the 
power to do that. England cannot conjure up a spirit with which 
she does not sympathize, and between which and herself there has 
heretofore existed such a deadly antagonism. England has pro-' 
duced a poet who espoused the cause of popular liberty from true 
devotion to it ; but the statesmen of England have never been 
guilty of a similar indiscretion. They invoked liberty to foment 
civil wars ; and formed coalitions against democratic France, to re- 
store the rule of despotism. If, within tbe last ten years, Eng- 
land has been found on the popular side of publio questions in 
Europe, it is because her governing classes have lost power, and 
are obliged to account for their acts. England, to let Democracy 
loose upon Europe, must herself become Democratic ; or she will in 
vain try to drum up recruits for such a service. With her past 
history, the aristooratia oast of her government, and the specific 
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loyalty of her people, it is easier for the Emperor Alexander, of 
Kussia, to " let Democracy loose oq Europe," than for any nation 
on the continent to believe in the sincerity of such a move pro- 
ceeding from England. The Czar, the Empercir of the French, 
the Regent of Prussia, Victor Emanuel, the Pope, may let Demo- 
cracy loose on Europe ; but an aristocracy cannot do so without 
destroying itself. If England wants to let Democracy loose upon 
Europe, she must employ the French army. 

Another cause which has served to diminish British supremacy, 
is the invention of steam and its application to industrial pnrsnita, 
to railways and to ocean navigation. As far as industrial pursntis 
are concerned, it is clear that steam, as a substitute for hands, 
equalizes whatever advantage experience may have given to the 
British artisan or manufacturing laborer ; and that the advantages 
of concentrated capital in England, are quite, if not more than 
compensated, by lighter taxation, cheaper living and lower wages 
elsewhere, or by the greater prosimity of the raw materials em- 
ployed in manufactures. The latter advantage is especially enjoyed 
by the United States in regard to the world staple cotton and to 
dye stufis; while France surpasses England in the manufacture of 
all articles of taste, which are past the competilion of steam. 
France, being by the common consent of all nations, allowed to 
set the fashions of the world, fears no competition with her fash- 
ionable goods, for which she furnishes the only standard of com- 
parison. This privilege ia worth incalculable sums of money an- 
nnally. Wherever, throughout the whole range of the civilized 
world, a man rises to the condition of ease and comfort, he be- 
comes tributary to the industry and taste of France. There are 
numberless and nameless articles of taste and fashion — articles 
de verlu, of luxury, of elegance, manufactured in Paris, compara- 
tively out of nothing, and exceeding in value many hundred mil- 
lions of francs. The ratio of the cost of the raw material to the 
price of the manufactured articles, is as one to four, and exceeds 
often that of odc to fifty ; while, in most articles of British manu- 
facture, it is the near approach of the price of the manufactured 
arliole to the cost of the raw material, whioh conmiands the market, 
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b; diminishing or ezeludiag competition. The privilege of setdug 
the faahions is the only monopoly which requires no protection, 
«nd does not act injuriously on every other species of industry. 
It oouimands the highest price, and insures the best markets. It 
is a tax levied on the prejudices and vanity, perhaps on the dia- 
eerymeat, of men and women, and is, on that account, cheerfully 
submitted to in every quarter of the globe. Finally, it creates 
artificial wants, far beyond the computation of the political econo- 
mist, and supplies them, not onfreqaeatly, to the exclusbn of tho 
necessaries of life. 

The long peace enjoyed in Europe since 1815, while it on- 
doubtedly developed the indiigtry of England, has, in a still greater 
ratio, stimulated that of other countries. The long wars of the 
French revolution made Germany, Spain and Italy almost entirely 
dependent on English manufactures-, while France herself, en- 
gaged in warlike pursuits, but imperfectly supplied her own wants. 
Fngland, since Harry YII.,free from foreign invasion,* quietly and 
steadily cultiv&ted the ^ts of peace ; while the industrial devel- 
opment of the States of Continental Europe, though much older 
than that of England, had not only suffered from hostile legislation — 
as, for instance, in the cage of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which expelled certain industrial classes altogether — but also 
&om continued wars, which rendered all species of property inse- 
onre, and quartered large bodies of troops upon the peaceful 
inhabitants of rising cities. The civil wars of France and Ger- 
many eontmmced during an industrial period ; Hiose of England 
preceded it. During the twenty-five years' war of the French 

■ It u doubtfti! whetber even the Unding at H«Dr7 YII., with hie English 
foDoweie, is tlieir ohd couatr;, can l>e called aa inuaitun or Eagland, especiuU; 
KS it onl; served to put an end to the civil wars of the Eoaes. The short in- 
glorious sttempt of CharlBs II. to reooTsr the throne of his father, dnring the 
life of Cramirall, certaini; does not deserre tliat Dame! "<>' nan the Unding of 
the PreCender'a son, Charles Edward, in Bootland, iu 174&, be magnified into an 
inTBsion. Finally, the Stadtholdor William of Orange, landed, in November, 
1038, by incilaiiou on the shores of EDgluod; and bia almost bloodless success 
«u ■ triomph and s delivery of England, rather than an invasion. He raised 
the power of England, insload ot diminishing it; lo did Honrj VII. before him. 
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Eevolntion, England not only enjoyed tte monopoly of mannfac- 
turea, but also complete supremacy oq the ocean. She sup- 
plied the principal markets of the world, and eitracted, largo 
SQiua eren from France and her allies. The buniiDg of English 
manafactured goods, wherever they were seized by Napoleon I.'b 
agents, on the Continent of Europe, only enhanced the price of 
them, without diminishing the demand ; so that, in a commercial and 
indnstiial point of view, the war, which dimJnishetbthe resources of 
every State on the Continent of Europe, largely added to those of 
England, and enabled her to subsidize the armies of her allies. 
Since the second peaceof Paris (1815) France, Germany, Belgium, 
and even Russia, have entered the industrial arena; not only ei- 
cluding, to a great extent, British manufoctared goods from their 
own markets, but also competing with them successfully in the 
markets of the world. And America, with inexhaustible stores of 
eoal and iron, has joined these States in the competition with Brit- 
ish industry ; claiming a large part of her own best market for her 
domestic goods, and diminishing both the extent and the ratio of 
Qie profits of English labor. These diminished profits are the most 
efieotire means of driving British capital and manufacturing labor 
ont of England, and investing or employing them more remnnera- 
tively in other countries, 

The application of steam to propulsion on nulways is of fiir 
greater benefit to other countries than to England. British territory 
is so limited in extent, and the public roads are in such excellent 
condition, that, even before the introduction of railways, no import- 
ant point of the islandwas more than some twenty-fonr hours distant 
from another. These distances have undoubtedly been shortened ; 
but the effect of it docs not compare in importance with the advantages 
resulting from railways in the United States, or on the Continent 
of Europe. Here products are brought to market which otherwise 
would be entirely excluded from it ; and at a cost so low as not mate- 
. rially to affect prices. States with a comparatively ihin population, 
like Knssia and the United States, ace made io enjoy the advan- 
tages of thio^y settled communities ; while large, continuous and 
popolous oonntries, like Germany and France, have been fornished 
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the means of conceBtratiog vast power ^^ coDvenieat points. Had 
Bussis, during the Crimeuu war, hud a ountlDuous system of rail- 
ways from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, or any gther point on the 
Black Sea, her fleet in that sea might yet hover over ConGtanti- 
Dople. Unless England derive great commercial advantages from 
her railways in India, propulsion by steam will do more for the 
development of the power of her rivals than for herself. Large 
Powers have Ij^etofore fonnd it difficult to act from a commoB 
centre ; this is now accomplished by railways, without difficulty 
and with very little loss of time. The action of the whole Conti^. 
uent may thus be assimilated, in point of speed, to that of an 
island] but it acts with a greater mass, and therefore with a 
greater momentum. When tbe Russian railways shall extend 
from Petersburg and Moscow to Central Asia, and when a con- 
tinuous railway communication shall be opened between ffew York 
and San Francisco, the commerce of the world will be changed by 
the adoption of new routes, which will benefit other countries more 
than England, and, in the same ratio, diminish her political 
prestige. 

The most aeriona change, however. In the relative position of 
England and her great Continental rivals, was eflfected by tbe appli- 
cation of steam to the propulsion of ships. Before the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation, that Power which bad the greatest 
number of experienced seamen — in other words, that Power which 
furnished the greatest employment to seamen by her fisheries and 
her trade — commanded the ocean ; and if that country was an 
island, it was invulnerable, because free from foreign attacks. It 
then possessed the greatest aggressive power, and, at the same 
time, the most effective means of defence. Thus England was 

" Th&t pnciaDE Btone ut ia ths tilrer B«a, 
Whiah gervM It in tbe office of a wall. 
Or u a moat defanaire to a honea 
Againat the enr; of lesi happier landg J" 

Bat the sea eerves it jn that office no longer. Stean>haa done for 
seamanship, what gunpowder has done for chivalry. It haa mora 
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Dearly assimilateti the oonditionH of people living on different shores 
of the same water ; and it baa left that t« the operation of m^ 
ehanical engines, whioh was formerlj aebieved by the eombmed 
efforts of officers and orew. Saite on board a steam vessel are but 
an anziliaTy foree ; it is the engine and the engineer, and her 
tonnage, that give oharaoter to the ship. NoW) as steam Bhips, in 
moderate weather, can take any direction they please, or change 
their oonree as it may suit the purpose of their oonunanders, it ia 
evident that fleets now-a-days cannot lay waiting for, each other, 
as in former tames. Fleets will henceforth be mancenvred with 
nearly the same faoility as armies on land, and it is the qnality and 
quantity of the metal which will decide naval contests. Neither 
the physical superiority of the men, nor their superior skill as 
Bulors, would outweigh any positive advantage, that might be po»< 
sessed by the enemy's artillery, in the superiority of bis guns and 
the mode of serving them. The succees of future naval batUea 
will mainly depend on the superior engines of destmo^on pos- 
sessed, at the time, by this or that power ; and this superiority will 
ftx more depend on the anccessfui triplication of the mathematical 
and physical sciences to the purposes of war, than on long expe- 
rience uid practice on the water. In the present state of the 
French army and navy, it is not likely an English force will be 
landed on the coast of France ; but ^ere are fears in England 
that a French army may be landed somewhere either in Ireland 
or <!^reat Britain. Wha^ the French lack at this moment, is a 
sufficient fleet of transports ; they have ships of the line and fri- 
gates enough to act as convoys. France does not require her 
present immense navy to protect either her maritime possessions 
or her eommeroe. One fourth of her present naval force would 
be amply sufficient for either or both these purposes. But if she 
intends to do great things in the Mediterranean ; if Turkey is to 
be partitioned, if Egypt is to be Europeanized, and Morocco 
taught a lesson of oiviliiatjon, then we can easily understand why 
the Emperor Napoleon bestows such unremitting attentions to the 
defence of the French sea coast and to the increase and improve- 
ment of his already formidable navy. In a war with England, 
18 
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France might lose all her distant colonies, without acHons diminti^ 
tion of ber power or prestige in Europe ; or she might dispose of 
these colonies as she once did of Lonisiana, to hare her haods 
free in the Channel and in the Mediterranean'. If France were to 
attempt the invasion of England— a thing which prohablj liee 
farther from the thoughts of the Emperor Napoleon than the most 
patriotio Englishman believes or deairea — she oonld afford to Ion 
half her entire fleet, if she succeeded in landing a anfficient nnmber 
of troops on the British shore. The miasion of her whole navy, in 
the laat resort, would be to eonvoy a fleet of transports safely on 
a Tojage of a few short honrs. We leave it to naval men to de- 
termine whether the present navy ef France is equal to sach a 
task.* 

But whether the Emperor Napoleon alone, or in conjunction 
with Russia, meditate any offensive movement against his Britifih 
ally, it ia quite evident that England miatrnata his friendahipa, and, 
in anticipation of nnt«ward events, multiplies her military uid 
naval forces. And from her recent attitude in regard to the 
Italian question, it would seem as if England also apprehended a 
concert of action between France and Auatiia — her last and most 
stead&st ^ly on the continent of Europe, np to the period of the 
laat war and the peace of Villafranca. 

The political changea in Italy have, since 1849, occupied bnl a 
amall share of the attention of British statesmen. The old Tory 
ministers were quite willing to abandon the whole Peninsula to Aus- 
trian domination, and actually stipulated for it at the Congress of 

> It ie DOW believed, b; muiy BeafBring men, tbat the dbt7 of France is at 
this day auperior lo tbat of England, if not In the nnmber of ahlpa, tt l«ut ia 
cBliber Mid weight of meUL KiSa gnos an alreadj Introdnosd into tlie wbola 
Frenoh ubtj; and ber u-dUar; man, which, on land, eicel any uCher lioopa ia 
the world, may, at tome future day, if not now, claim the same snpeHority OD 
the water. Add to this, that the samo Semociatia spirit which pervades tha 
French army, and eicit«s the greateet amount of military emulation, eiiita olio 
in the Dary,' and it will b« difficult to comprehend why it sLonId not there pro- 
duoe similar results. With Buah a national, democratio navy, the Emperor 
Napoleon may attempt maoh — and laeoeed. 

U.g,l:«l by Google 
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Pngoe, in 1813.* Holding CMitnltar and Malta, and receiving at 
tha dongrass of Vienna, the Protectorate orer the Ionian Islands, 
England thonght heraelf Bufficieutlj strong in the Mediterranean, 
not onl; against France, but against any combinadon of Powers 
which might interfere with hec enprema«y in that sea. Prom 
Anatria she conld hardly anticipate any considerable naval demon- 
stration ; and besides, Austria, as we have already related, bad 
Bil'owed the whole naval establishment of the kingdom of Italy, 
which, with the retirement of £ugeBe Beauharnais, bad fallen into 
her bands, to decay, and the vessels of war (several line of battle 
ships and frigates) to rot in her ports. Austria, Pmasia, and the 
Oerman States generally, took it for granted that, in case they 
went to war with one or more of the Continental maritime Powers, 
England would protect their sea coast ; hence no effort was made 
by cither of them, till 1848, to establish a military navy. Even 
the miniature fleet, which the Germans in 1848 and '49 had cot- 
lected to oppose the pretensions of Denmark, was, chiefly through 
Austrian jealousy of Prussia, brought to the hammer. England 
never favored the development of any, the smallest naval force oi 
a continental Power ; for, apart from the possibility of a coalition, 
the involuntary reliance of Germany and Austria, and the smaller 
continental States, on England, was a British cbeek on an ind»- 
pendent continental policy. England, up to the last moment, 
was looked upon as the " natural ally" of Austria and Prussia — 
(the Queen of England is officially addressed as the " Protectress 
of the Hanseatio Towns,") — and, in return, England had a right 
to consider them as her natural allies on the Continent. This 
mutual relation of England and Germany has been totally changed 
by the events of the last war. England abandoned Austria to her 
fate. Austria looked in vain for a British fleet to protect A'eniee, 
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or tbe porta of the Adiutic ; while British Btsteamen, oonjointl; 
mtii the British press, declkred that ProBBia and the Germsn 
States, in owe of a war between them and Fruiee, must not eonnt 
on British asBiBtance or protection. A. British fleet did appear in 
the Adriatio ; but it did not interfere with the bloehade of the 
Tenetian eoaat. No Britiah fleet ^jpeared in the North Sea or 
tliA Baltic. Atistria, in preparmg for war witfa France, fortified 
her sea ooaat. Prossia, since the peace oi Villa&anoa, has 
already declafed Uutt she will do the same thing, eonjomtiy ^th 
her Qermaa alliea bcNrdering on tlie North Sea and 1^ Baltio. 
IiOoking no longer to Great Britain for the protection of their 
oommeroe in time of war, their policy will, henceforth, be leas 
liable to be influenced by Great Britain ; unless England (which ia 
not likely) oonsidera Uie fkmily ollianoe between the British and 
Fnusian sorereigns aa a sufficient canse for entering into treatj 
■tipnlatioos with the States of Northern Gonnauy. 

In regard to Piedmont, the policy of England was strictly oon- 
■errative ; no more. England had an interest not to see Piedmont 
dwindle down into a provinoe of Aoatria or Franco. She wanted an 
independent kingdom ia that important strate^cal position, placed 
between these two rival Powers ; and a port (Genoa) where, in case 
of need, she might land an army. Beyond this, no British minister, 
it is bnt fair to presume, ever extended his vision. What assist- 
ance England will now give to Sardinia, in her conflicting claims 
on the Duchies, and to what extent she will advocate the estab- 
lishment of an Italian Power, capable of resisting further Austrian 
enoroaohments, remains to be seen. The greatest oounterpoise to 
Austrian domination would have been a Arm league between Pied- 
mont and Naples ; but this, as we have related, England exposed 
and helped to prevent, in 1848 and 1849 ; the ezpnlsdon of the 
Aostriansfromltalyhavingnever before entered the programme of 
a British minister. From 1846 till 1850, the weight of BritiA in- 
fluence in Italy was undoubtedly thrown in &vor of polidoal re- 
forms ; bat not in favor of Italian TUdtoTudity, or against Anstria ; 
though any reforms introduced into the governments of Italy, 
without, at the same time, diminishing Austrian power and iofluenoo 

Coiwlc 
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in the FentDsala, were worse than useless. Neither did England 
wish to plunge Italy iDto revolutions, which might have endan- 
gered any of the Dynasties ; and Lord Miato took a special ooca- 
stoa to assure the Neapolitan minister in Rome, that " the eaconr- 
agement of popular insurreotions formed no part of the bearly 
support she (England) was disposed to give to the progress of liberal 
reforms in Italy." England, to improve the condition of Italy, 
Expected to employ no other than moral means, which were not 
likely to interfere with her exchequer ; when the Franoo-Italian 
alliance wan formed, she maintained an armed neutrality. 

Daring the Italian war, whioh has just l>een brought to a elose, 
England was actuated by two important considerations : — First, she 
did not wish her " old, faithful ally," Austria, drivea to the wall ; 
and secondly, she was apprehensive that the French Emperor was 
about to establish a Napoleonic Dynasty somewhere in the Penin- 
sula — perlinps in Naples or Sicily. How could we otherwise 
account for the large reinforcements sent to Malta, Gibraltar and 
the Ionian Islands, or for the increase of her fleet in the Tyrrhenian 
and Adriatic seasl The Emperor of the French could hardly 
misconstrue these movements, sod he is not the man to forget 
them. Eegland could not for a moment suppose that the Emperor 
Napoleon wanted Pttnna, Modcna, or even the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany for his cousin, the Prince. Such an ambition is assuredly 
below tlio imperial mark. No such miniature principality or king- 
dom was consistent with good faith to Victor Emanuel, and it is 
quite certain the Emperor never gave it a thought. If France 
were to purchase Savoy, neither England nor any other Power of 
Europe could raise an objection to it. The Savoyards are French- 
men, speak the French language, and their separation from Pied- 
mont would neither be a hardship for them, nor infringe on the 
doctrine of nationality laid down by the French Emperor. But 
Naples and Sicily are ^lETerently situated, especially the latter. 
There is a Bourbon Dynasty to be displaced, which, for more than 
batf a century, has disgraced royalty by acts of the lowest and 
bloodiest treachery, and by almost every vice which can disgrace 
19» 
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bninanity. The only iatemuBsion between the tyranny of tfa» two 
Ferdinands, WBS the reign of Joachim Mnrat (that of King Joseph 
Bonaparte did not last long enough to create a permaneBt impres* 
rion on the people), &nd every aet of his snoceBSors has, by the cou- 
traet it afforded — endeared hia memory. Here are natural e«uu 
operating to exoite the inquietude of England ; for if France, Pied- 
mont and Naples are once agreed on the policy of Italyi Anitria's 
occupation in the Peninsula is gone, and she will readily consent 
to a oompensation on the Siuiube. 

The Italian Islands of Sardinia and Corsica, though compara- 
tively large, are, as maritime possessioos, of little consetfuenoe to 
Piedmcuit aud France respeotively ; but the case is different in 
regard to the Island of Sioily. The geographical position of that 
Island, its incredible fertility, (even the Sugar-cane suceeeds on its 
soil) tuid the many magnificent and safe harbors, with which it is 
blessed, eonBtitut« vast elements of power whiob, under a liberal 
and eoergelM government, might change the political aspect of th« 
Mediterranean. Sioily, !u the bands of a maritime Power, might 
command the opposite ebore of Egypt, and exercise a prepon- 
derating influence in the Greek Archipelago. Malta itself might 
be threatened \ while the Ionian Islands, whose populatiou will 
never be reconciled to British rule, no matter what concessioDB 
their British Protectors may make to them, wonld require the 
presence of a strong naval and military force, not to give vont to 
their national sentiments. England, therefore, in case dynnstie 
changes are about to be Introduced iu Italy, will keep a watchful 
eye on Naples and Sicily ; and if unable to guard both, at least 
take Sicily under lier protecting wing. The population of Naples 
is more than twice as large as that of Sioily ; but, in a maritime 
and commercial poiot of view, the Island poasessee infinitely greater 
advantages. Under Neapolitan dominion, it will always be com- 
paratively neglected ; first, on account of the national jealoosies be- 
tween the Neapolitans and Siciliaoe ; and secondly, because with 
the undying desire of the Sicilians for a government independent 
of Naples, and their repented attempts at revolution) the island kas, 
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for many years, been treated merely as & oooqaered province. The 
Siciliaa nobles, who claim the Uonorof Norman descent,* eonaider 
ttoneelvea related to thoee of England, uid have, iatkeir stragglsB 
for mdependeuoe, emulated many Bntdeh Tirtaea. Xhey have always 
abawn themselvea ready to make great perional eaetifioes for the 
public good ) and to Barrender the privileges of their caste where 
tbey interfered with the liberal aapiralJons of the people. Of all 
^e States of Italy, none gave the national party more oonoem 
than the Kingdom of Sicily. The Sicilians dreaded the unbridled 
liberties proclaimed, from time to time, by their eonntrymen in 
other pmrta of Italy, and actually resisted the Spanbh Consti- 
Intion o£ 1812, which the Nei^litans eeUblished in 1820. The 
historioat autocedeots of Sicily, the spirit of its inhabitanta, and its 
geographical positios, plead for its independence of Naples ; and it 
vonld, perhaps, be easier for the island to become an independent 
member of the propoeed Italian League, than to join that League 
verely as an appendix to Naples. Military men have laid down 
the rule that he who commands Upper Italy, commands the whole 
-PeninsnU ; but this does not include Sioily. Napoleon I., and his 
Qenerab, did possess all Italy ; but a British fleet protected tlie 
Island. With the present iniprovements in the French navy, 
events may happen which were not foreseen even by the genins of 
the " Great Monarch." 

In connection with these considerations, we must yet refer to 
the Isthnma of Suei. The proposed ship canal, or a ship rtulway 
aocross that Isthmus, is part of the Italian qnestion, and of im- 
mense consequence to the trade of the Mediterranean. We all 
remember the fierce quarrel between the French and Sngliah 
Engineers, Lesseps and Stephenson, on that subject, and how tba 
Cbevalier Negrelli, the Austrian Engineer, took the part of Mens. 
Lesseps, b showing the feasibility of the canal. It was. very 
evident, however, that England did not want a canal across the 
Isthmus ; and it became equally manifest that France and Austria, 
and all the States of Italy desired it, as essential to a new route to 

* Tbe NoTBani having coDqusTod the lalud. 

v.Goo'^lc 
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India for tbeir commerobl marine. If a ship canal were bnilt 
across the Isthmus of Suez, the whole trade from Marseilles, 
Trieste or Leghorn to lodia, ffoold be coaBtwise ; adding immea- 
snrabl; to the prosperity of these important seaports, and damsg- 
iug, in the same ratio, the British East India trade round the 
Capes. The Che»fllier Ne^elli agreed on that point, and on 
many others, entirely with Mous. Lesseps ; but when the French 
Chambers of Commeroe of Paris, Marseilles, Nantes, &o. sub- 
Bcribed largely to Lcasepa' enterprise, and when it was believed 
that the French subsoriptions alone were sufficient to commence 
hndjiniah the work, Austria grow jealous of her French rival, 
considered Trieste outdone by Marseilles, and withheld not only her 
own support of the enterprise, but damaged it also in public opinion, 
throngh the aid of the journals devoted to her interests. A more 
natural explanation of this conduct is, perhaps, found in the reflec- 
tion that Austria, foreseeing a roptnre with France, either on the 
Italian or Turkish question, sought, in advance, to conciliate En^ 
land ; although in doing so, she opposed the best commercial in- 
teiestu of her own subjects. Mons. Jjcsseps evidently put that 
construction on her oondjict ; and, in return for her kindly offices, 
sent Bome three hundred Italian Befugees, on board of a steamer, 
chartered by himself, back to their native land, to aid in the war 
against Austria, The canal project has since met with varied sac- 
oesa. Sometimes the Vice Roy of Egypt seemed to favor it, some- 
times his oppositiun to it amounted almost to an injauction . Whether 
the work will be finished under the present auspices, aeeins to be 
doubtful ; and to depend mainly on the preponderance of Bri^fa 
or French influence at Cairo. It is di^oult, however, to believe 
that France, after having suhacribed some two hundred mtUiona of 
francs, and after having obtained the necessary concessions, will 
now sufler the work to be sn.spended or ahaodoaed. Neither the 
Vice Roy of Egypt, nor the Sublime Port, can with impunity throv 
obstacles in the way of civilization and progress ; or attempt to 
confine cciimierce Id its present limits. The Isthmus of Suez ie, 
at this moment, quite as important, in a commercial point of view, 
as Constantinople ) and its possession is coveted by more than one 
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Power that looks forward to the diviuon of Tnrkej'. There is, to 
nae one of Mr. Calhoun's celebrated phrases, " a myBteriooa con- 
neotion" between Pranoe and Egypt, illnatrated by many historical 
iaoideatfi, from the battle of the Pyramids, to the bombardment o( 
St. Jean d' Acre. The nnnantic expedition of General Bmaparte 
yet liTee in tlie memory of the veterans of the Fienob army, and 
most have ooeurred more than once to the compreheauTe mind of 
the Emperor Napoleon III.* 

The whole foreign policy of the Emperor Napoleon seems in- 
deed, to hare been directed to the solution of the Oriental ques- 
tion; which inTolves act only the fntnre oonfiguration of the 
Powers of Europe, but also that of Asia, to the borders of the 
Pacific. It is the problem of our oontnry ; involving the regenera- 
tion and oiviUiation of the Eastern Oontinents, and affeotang, in its 
ultimate ooosequenoes, the material prosperity of tiie whole civ- 
ilized world. Wben the Emperor Nicholas attempted to ^Ive 
tbie question, without regard to the wishes of the other European 
PowMS, Napoleon III. entered his protest, and conjointly with 
England waged the Crimean war. After the peace of Paris, Aus- 
tria, supported in a measure by England, endeavored to exercise 
that predominating influence at Constantinople which Bussia had 
lost by the war ; hot here, die too, was met by Prance, who, &om 
that day, only sought a fit opportunity of lowering her pretensions. 
The Italian qnestion was cognate to the Oriental one ; but the 
Emperor Napoleon had no idea of fighting two mortal duels on the 
Po and on the Rhine, as mere preliminary steps to the accomplish- 
ment of his original design. The interests of Prance w«« not 
coBBiensnrate with such a sacrifice. With a powerful army, flushed 
with victory, and a magnificent navy longing for an opportunity to 



* After tb« canut acrou tbe IsQimiis sb&ll be baill, the posBesBion of Conatun- 
Unopla bj Hnuis, tbODgh It would gire her immeDw pnsdge iq jteia, uid ba ■ 
potrerlal msuig of itimaluting the reLigiooB Bstbiislum uf bsr people, itiU, in a 
camnieraial piiiat of view, Iwof leia oonaequenae than Aleiandrii. Tbe domiaa- 
tion of (be Blu k ees would advance otber projects ; bnt theae need not.Deces- 
nrily sxinte the Jealons? of an? cantinental Power of Barope. The farther 
Euiia goQi EhC, tbe leu menunCDm doei iha acquire on her western froutisr. 
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live in fame, titfaer thingi may be aooomplished than lestoring 
Venice to the Winged Lion.* The liberation of Italy was a meaai 
of bombling Austria ; it was a beautiful incident, not the sole cause 
and objoct of the war. That liberation, nevertheless, is about to 
be substantially aaoomplished, and an Italian Confederation, m 
some shape oi other, will undoubtedly follow. But as long as the 
Oriental question remains unsettled, that of Italy will neeeesarily 
be involved in doubt. Austria is now as muoh in a state of traaat- 
lion as Italy herself. The mode in which Turkey shall be divided, 
will determine whether Austria shall again gravitate toward Italy, 
Of become definitely, what some of her most refleotjng atateameD 
already call her — "THE Dancbian Empire." When Couia was 
chosen Prince of Moldavia and Wallaohia, he declared to the woild 
that he should loolc upon the power, thus conferred upon him, merely 
ss temporary ; and that he was ready, at any time, to abdicate ia 
favot of a foreign Prince. Here, then, there is a vaatney which 
the Emperor of Austria or some other Frinoc, according to ci^ 
cumstanoes, may be called upon to fill ; otlier vaoanoies may be 
created. 

If the peace, oonoladed between France and Austria, is a sincere 
one (and this appears to be the case) there is some probability that 
these two Powers will oome to an understanding on the Oriental 
question. France, Bnssia and Austria have sufficient power to 
settle it, and if agreed among themselves, would dispose of Turkey 
without much difficulty. England, isolated as she now is, from 
the continent of Europe, might protest agiunst it ; but would hardly 
wage wai in a frnitleas attempt to prevent it. Her land foroe 
would be insignificant compared with that of either of Uie opposing 
Powers ; and Turkey herself is utterly unable to ofier any serioua 
resistance. Thus England might be obliged to ratify, by ber ac- 
quiescence, an arrangement to which she has not been a ptv ty, imd 
thereby suffer a fatal diminution of her prestige. She cannot ba 
excluded from the councils of the continental Powers, without suf- 
fering in the estimation of the world, and diminishing the influence 

■ Ih« ancient amu of Ihs Btpablio of Venica. 
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of her diplomacy in otler quarters. This seems to be the true 
danger to which England is exposed by the foreign policy of Im- 
perial Prance, and it is difficult to overrate it. An island within 
a few hours' sail from the continent, cannot avoid being ^feoted 
by its fate. Neither can England rem^a an indifferent spectator 
to a continental arrangement whioh, by its nlterior consequences, 
may involve the security of her Indian Empire. India is not as 
easily defended now, as it was half a century ago, when England 
could threaten to bring her Seapoys lo Egypt — when a native army, 
larger than any that a European Power could have dispatched to 
India, was ready to repel an invasion. 

The possessions of England are scattered over the whole globe. 
It is of her, not of Spain, that it may be said, " the sun never sets 
in her dominions." But the extent of these possessions also in- 
volves responsibilities and cares proportionate to their importance. 
No polifical or commercial changes can take place anywhere with- 
out affecting British interests. England is obliged to take a part 
in every question of power, wherever it may arise ; but as the greater 
part of her dominions lies in Asia, anytbbg affecting that conti- 
nent, necessarily strikes at her supremacy. England is the most 
considerable Power in Asia ; and her Influence, for some time past, 
has mled that continent. But if Europe advances inttj Asia, and 
that old continent becomes the seat of European Power, revoln- 
tions must follow, the resnlt of which mnst change the relations of 
every nation on earth. The British people are now tased for 
the support of the government of India; would they be willing to 
bo taxed for another Indian war ? And if that war involved the 
integrity of British soil — if a French fleet were assembled at Cher- 
bourg, and an army ready to embark — if England, deserted by all 
her old allies, and, "the dread and envy of them all," were prepar- 
ing, alone, for Ae great world duel with an European coalition, 
where, in the wide world, conld she look for sympathicing hearts, 
except to her own kindred in America 1 

And why should there not be growing sympathies between Eng- 
land and the United States 7 England, to be sure, has, until a very 
late period, searoely treated qb with the oomity dne from one great 
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nation to another. Sbe has sought to thmrt our policy in man; 
things, of vital importanoe to an, and of little moment to heiself. 
Sbe has periodical!; reriTed her pretensions to the odions Right of 
Search, in some form ae o&er, vith a fnll knowledge of the mcfftal 
offence the ag^tati<m of this vexed question must always give to the 
United States. She tried to orerreaoh na in the Clayton-Bolwer 
Trea^, by oonstmiog' it in a manner which would land ns against 
onrselves without a consideration ; and she has, on Tarions occasions, 
in the most offensive manner, attempted to read as homilies ob the 
subject of slavery, which are onjnat, scarcely regarded as sincere, 
and can serve no praotieal pnrpose except that of sowing discord and 
excitingprejndioes between different sections of our common coontry. 
English, statesmen and writers have repeatedly attempted to sit in 
judgment on us ; forgettang that they have no longer any jurisdic- 
tion in our case ; and that there ia a public opinion on this side of the 
water, too, which it wonld be wise and propw in them to oonciliate. 
England must cease to play the arrogant, aggressive part of arbiter 
of the world -, she must resign the ungrateful office of cenwr of 
public morals, and she nnist allow other nations to judge for them- 
selves as to the beet mode of promoting their own welfare and 
happiness. If she will do that, and use her free press and Uie 
great power she still possesseB, for the promotion of oonstitu^ 
tional liberty from a stand-point higher than mere oommeroi&l 
int«rest, then she will not only regtun mnoh that she t^pears to 
have lost, but attach new allies to her cause. 

It cannot have escaped observation that, of late, the British 
Press has taken a different tone, indicating a change of public 
sentiment, in regard to the United States. We are heartily re- 
joiced at this ; and feel assured that there ia every disposition in 
this country, to recqvocate whatever Undly feelings Great Britun 
may have in store for ns. The British Press has labored Itwg 
enough, and persevcringly enough, to depreciate onr instJtutJMu 
and laws, and to throw ridicule on what it was pleased to call our 
"American idiosyncraoies." These taunts and sneers conW never 
serve any reasonable purpose ; and eould only aliraiate Uie Bjim^' 
tlues which we naturally feel for a kindred pet^Ie. It h 
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really, for a tjnie, as if the aimilarity of oar JnstitationB, instesd 
of being fayorably considered in England, constituted an addi- 
tional grieyanoe. on acooant of their approximation to the fbndar 
naental principles of British liberty. English statesmen and pub- 
lic vriters vere in a habit of treating ns as politioal heretics ; for 
whom those who consider themselves orthodox seem to have less 
oonsideration, than for downright infidels. The nearer we came to 
their own standard, the more intolerable seemed to be the differ- 
«nce. Let England henc^orth practice a little more tolerance, 
uid she will have no oanse to regret it. Let us be united, hence- 
forth, not only by mutual mtorest, which may change every day with 
the oircumstances in which we are placed ; bat by that deep and last- 
ing anxiety for each other's welfare, which oharacterixes members 
of the same family. One of oar great statesmen, in a speech de- 
livered in England, some years ago, called Great Britain the 
" Breakwater of Liberty," We arc disposed to consider her aa 
Bueh, fihoatd the nations of the Continent of Europe relapse into 
despotism -, and it would be both a source of pride and satisfaction 
for as to watch and do what may be in oar power, to prevent that 
breakwater from being swept away. If the Emperor Napoleon, 
in a late proclamation, could jaatly say, that " wherever there is 
civilization, there is France ;" we may, with equal truth, proclum, 
that wherever there is Constitutional Liberty, there are the synt- 
pathies of the Great Republic of the United States ! 

France has never been more prosperous, or more powerful tliaii 
at the present day. Never before was her industry in a more 
flourishing condition, her commerce less trammeled, and her agri- 
oultnral labor more certain of its reward. Never have so many 
improvemeDts been going on, at the same time, in so many differ- 
ent parta of the country. The wealth of France has astonished 
Europe ; her enterprise keeps pace with her immense material de- 
velopment, and the gradual approach to free trade. If these 
have been the resulu of the wise and liberal domeedc policy of 
the French Emperor, in harmony with the spirit of the age, and 
adapted to the pecaliar genius of the French people, his foreign 
policy — the sole creation of his own mind — has even been moifr 
19 
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mooeeaful, and has made France the leading Pover in £iirope. 
The pioceas bj which this was acootnplished, was natural; jet 
highlj elaborate. The Emperor Napoleon did not create new 
dements of power ; hut be bestowed tbe mighty en^gies of bis 
fertile nund on the deTelopmest and improvementa already in 
existence, and be oomhined them in a manner to produce tbe most 
striking effect. Without territorial conquest, without absorbing 
other n&tioDs, without tbe aid of allies to swell their numbers, bis 
armies have become the terror of Europe ; his fleets, the cause of 
alarm and anxiety to his neighbors. Frederic the Great need to saj, 
that if he were King of France, no cannon in Europe should be fired 
without hia consent} — the Emperor Napoleon reduced this hypo- 
thetical proposition to a verity. If, in the Crimean war, he low- 
ered the pretensions of Kussia, he also diminished tbe warlike 
prestige of his British allies by comparison with the efficiency and 
brilliant effect of his own military appointments ; and like results 
may attend the joint military expedition of EngUnd and Fraae« 
against China. 

These achievements have elated France mnch more than tbe 
Emperor who, after each victory, astonished his enemies as much 
by his moderation, as by the terrible energy he displayed before 
and during tbe battle. It is no disparagement to say of Napoleon 
III., tbat he does not possess tbe matchless military genius of bis 
great uncle {since nobody on earth possesses it now, and perhaps 
but one — Hannibal — possessed it before him) ; but it may also he 
no flattery to Bay, that be excels him in wisdom and prudence. 
Whatever hope the reactionary party may cherish, no coalition 
will ever be formed, or, if established, succeed, against the nephew 
of the "Great Monarch;" for bis allies are not coerced, and be 
makes it their interest to be true to him. He knows their aspira- 
tions and wants, and, by affording them scope, renders them tribn- 
twy to bis own views and prospects. 

The foreign policy of tbe Emperor Napoleon takes the world by 
Borprise. He baffles the combinations of the old-fashioned, con- 
servative statesmen of Europe by his restless activity and celerity 
of motion, which secnie to him tbe IniUative in every inpoitsnt 
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qnestioii. He la at vork, when thej are asleep ; he plans, when 
tbej are Fepoaiog from their toils ; and he is ready to execute, 
when they nro ready to tiike matters into grave coDBideratioD. 
Even his lest is only a feigned slumber, to allow his opponeata 
the privilege of cloBing their eyes. His prodnclivenees seems to 
be unlimited; his endurance only equal to the qnickness of his 
perceptions. To all this he joins an indomitable will, unsurpassed 
personal courage, and a firm belief in his destiny. His knowledge 
of the world extends to all classea of sooiety, from the throne down 
to the day-laborer ; and he possesses the wonderful faculty of read^ 
ing men, as ordinary mortals read books. To those admitted into 
bis presence, his attitude is ealm and reserved : to his friends, he 
nnhends with cordiality; but even those nearest to bis person 
know as little of his resolutions, until they are ripe for action, as 
those whom they are intended to benefit or overwhelm. That tba 
Emperor Napoleon is a statesman who reads alike the future and 
the past, and that, better than any man living, he comprehends 
" his epoch," will yet be demonstrated to eyes most unwilling to 
see, aud to minds least prepared to receive a new truth. No 
country in Europe, or in- tbe world, is more difficult to govern than 
f ranee ; because in none other has social emancipation proceeded 
so far ; yet how eminently successful has tbe Emperor been in the 
performance of that painful and perilous task ! Supported by the 
democratic sympathies of the people, which he has rekindled by 
tbe war in Italy ; strengthened by the adhesion of tbe industrial 
and commercial interests of the country, to which he has extended 
his fostering care ; at peace with tbe nobility, to whom, in the ab- 
senco of everything else, he has restored their titles ; and oheered 
by the enthusiasm of a victorious army, whose dauntless chivalry, 
led by himself, has gathered new laurels on ancient battlo-fielda, 
he is now not only die dictator of France, but tbe arbiter of the 
fate of Europe. 

But one question remains to be answered : — Will Napoleon III. 
be able to perpetuate his dynasty ? Will be he able to secure 
the thioae of hij uncle, which he has reconquered, to his son t 
Dynasties, in France, are neither easily established, nor revived, 
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and oanDot sow 1>e perpetuated withoat the adhesioa of tbe people, 
fnuice cnoDOt, under any gOTernmeDt, be coiit«Dt to pUy » second- 
^f part iu history. She must lead, or admit that ber miaaioD is 
ended. The traditions of Charlemagne, whom the Prench call th^ 
- own,* the souvenin of the first Frenob Empire, and the prestige to- 
qaired bj the eecond, plead strongly in favor of Imperialism ; bmt 
the Sourbon Pretender, too, has a small party in France ; and hn 
canse is favored by the reactionary Courts of Europe. Legiti- 
maoy, in support of which the Trekties of 1815 were eonolnded 
at Vienna, and the armed interventiouB of Anstri« and France in 
Italy and Spain sanctioned by the Congresses of Laibaoh and 
Verona, though repeatedly defeated, is still plotting to regain 
its lost ascendency ; and watching every step of the emperor to 
take advantage of a hoped-for tarn of fortune. Will the em- 
peror ^ve his foreign and domestic adversaries a chance ? We be- 
lieve not. 

As far as the Le^timiats are canoemed, the Aiuon between the 
partisans of the Duke of Chambord (Henry V.) and the Count of 
Paris (grandson of Louis Philippe) seems to be complete. I'he 
Count of Cbambord will certainly die without issue ; and the 
Count of Paris will then be the legitimist successor to the throne 
of royal France. The education of this Prince, the principles in- 
stilled into bis mind by his most excellent mother (wife of the nn- 
fortnnate Duke of Orleans), and the fact that be is looked upon 
with apparent favor by the party which professes to adhere to th« 
Constitutional Government established in 1830, may render himi 
if favored by circumstances, a dangerous, if not a powerful, pre- 
tender to the throne of his ancestors. His friends reason thus: — 
" The Emperor Napoleon, while he has undoubtedly succeeded in 
attaching to himself the army, the agricultural and industrial 
population, and a large portion of the clergy (who were never sin- 
cerely attached either to the Citizen King or to the Kepuhlic), baa 
not, as yet, been able to satisfy, the haute Bourgeoisit (comprising 
tiie Bankers, Srokers, and the gentlemen engaged in the higher 
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bmieheB of mannfwtares and commeroe"), and he lias not yet 
TMonciled the men of Letters. The great body of the literary 
men of France are national, and will support the national causa 
under any goTemment; but the emperor will never be able to 
oreroome their arersion to the cenaorabip. But few among them 
are Repablioana ; and between the anarchy, toward which the late 
French Bepublic was gravitatiog, and the Empire, they resigned 
themselves to the latter aa the least of two evils. Theii adhesion, 
bowever, is involuntary, and their hopes and expectations lie in a 
different direction," These argnoients the emperor most meet 
practically, by making such reasonable and timely coneesrions, as 
circamstanoes and the increased security of the State will permit. 
The intelligenoe of France is proud of the position the conntry 
now oocapies in Kurope — it is, witii the mass of the people and 
the aroiy, rejoiced at the triumph of French arms, which has blot- 
ted out the stain of the invasions of 1814 and 1815 ; and it is flat- 
tered with the thought that France is once more dictating law to 
Europe. But all this and oiuoh more — the aatonishing develop- 
ment of French commerce and industry, the improvements in navi- 
gation, the creation of a powerful navy, and the impregnable for- 
tresses erected on the French coast, docs not compensate it for the 
absence of a representative government. It is as natural for men 
who have once enjoyed constitutional freedom, to covet its posses- 
sion, as for a hungry man to long after bread; and no administra- 
tion, however brilliant, no anooess, it matters not how subslantia], 
can wholly eradicate that desire. As long as it exists (and it will 
exist as long as civilization exists in France), no government which 
withholds its gratification, can be considered entirely secure ; no 
pretender, with "liberlt/" inscribed on his bonnets, aa insignifi- 
cant. 

As long as the Emperor Napoleon retains the use of his facul- 
ties — as long as "his foreign and domestic policies increase the 
number of his admirers and diminishes that of his opponents, nis 
government will he strong enough to crush any attempt at rovo- 

• The "upper-tendom" of Paris i [rincipBllyestablithod in the quarter known 
U (he Quortiir di Finantt. 

"' o.„.,i,Googlc 
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IntioD ; whether its object be the est&blUhment of a repnblie, or 
the leinstatement of the banished royal family. But the eDdariog 
strength of a governmeiit is not measured merely by the means it 
|>08Sesses, to OTorcome resistance ; but also by tJiat disposition of 
the governed, wbioh renders the employment of these means unne- 
cessary, and thus enables the goTernment to turn its whole avail- 
able force against a foreign enemy. " The consent of the gov- 
erned" is not only morally, but phyncally an element of power. 
In this respect, the late general amnesty, granted by the emperor 
to all political offenders without distinction, is a greater proof of 
bis growing power and -security, than the victories he aohieved at 
Palestro, Magenta, and Solferino." 

As long as the emperor lives, no pretender to the French 
throne will cause bim any serious uneasiness ; but, in case of his 
death, the regency during the minority of the Infdnt of France, 
or the Imperial successor himself, might not enjoy tbe same ua- 
mnnity from intrusion. One thicg only is sure to act permanently 
in favor of the Napoleonic succession. Tbe glorious recollections 
which attach to the first French empire, and which have inspired 
the emulation of Napoleon III., will forever contrast with the re- 
turn of tbe Bourbons, who, escorted as they were by foreign bay- 
onets, will constantly recall to mind the period of tbe humiliation 
of France, and the triumph of her foreign enemies. This contrast 
between the two dynasties constitutes tbe real strength of the em- 
pire, and tbe permanent weakness of all Bourbon pretenders. 
The empire is progressive. It produces and accnropiishes great 
things. It lives by i\a productiveness, and is sustained by tite 
national plaudits. This is the key to all the emperor's plans and 
combinations, and the best explanation of his " mysterious foreign 
policy." The memory of the first Napoleon is constantly refreshed 
by analogous ftcbievements, which exhibit the interval of the Bonr- 

• The emperor, mora than two years ago, desired to grant thii amnes^i bat 
the men who gnrrounded him adriaad against it. Ttey thought tbe moment 
h»d not yet «rriTea, when th* emperor eould, with' safety to the Stale, gratifj 
the promptinga of his heart. In the projeelion of all liberal meamres, he » 
known to Lave alwajB boBn far in adrance of aU the members of hie cabinet. 
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boDB from 1815 till 1848, m a mere calamiCons interrnptioD of a 
long brillinDt period in French history. 

Bnt the return of the Bourbons ia not the only thing that 
threatens, however faintly, the permanent Napoleonic sncoeBsitHi 
to the throne of France. There ie also a party, located prin- 
cipally in the large cities, which desires the return of the Republic. 
What, if this party,, moderating tt« impracticable views of imme- 
diait and direct self-government — least gaited to an imaginative 
»nd excitable people — were to make common cause with the 
friends of constitutional freedom, after the example of the Italian 
Republicans, who have sow, almost in a body, joined the const!* 
tutional party of the King of Piedmont? Against such a combi- 
nation, the emperor will undonbtedly provide by a gradual esten- 
aion of the representative system ; provided no new perturbing 
causes interfere with his present resolution. But the French Na- 
tional Assembly must learn to confine itself to its parliamentary 
duties ; and not look upon itself continually as a constituent asaem- 
hly, whose business it is to establish a government, or to change it 
ftt its pleasure. It most restrict its opposition to measures, and 
not extend it to the dynasty; so as to create two conflicting pow- 
ers in the State, which must necessarily terminate in the suppres- 
sion of one or the other. It can hardly be anpposed that the Em- 
peror Napoleon fevers the cause of constitutional freedom in Italy, 
wiihout meditating its introduction, in a new form, into France ; 
and it is difficult to conceive how he could wish to condemn so 
enlightened a people as the French, who, in some form or other, 
have enjoyed a National Parliament for more than half a century, 
to permanent political inactivity. France, being surrounded by 
representative governments in England, Belgium, Prtissia, and 
Italy, cannot, without admitting her inferior political capacity, or 
her deterioration in public morals (against either of which impu- 
tations the French people will, at all times, enter their solemn 
protest), cannot but desire that political form of government which 
marks the progress of civilization of our age, and moat conforms to 
the abstract idea of public justice. The French people may have 
feulta which disqualify them for Institations similar to our own. 
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and their hUtorio&l antecedents may render ttie istrodaotioii of enoh 
iostitations dangerous and impracticable ; but tbey are too inge- 
nioas, too brave, and too publio-apirited not to be able to live 
under some form of goTBmiuent more nearly approaching the 
representatiTO system. At the time of Aristotle, several hnodred 
political governments existed, all laying cIsimB to the appellation 
of popular, and yet all differing from each other in their mode of 
distributing power. Why sliould the Emperor of the French not 
be able to devise a gOTemntent for France, esseotially liberal in 
substance and form ; yet adapted to tbe peculiar temper and habits 
of the French people 1 Such a government, earrying with it the 
prestige of success, of glory, and of progress, would eecnre Europe 
against all future chances of reaction — imperial France herself, 
against revolution and anarchy. The late acts of the Emperor 
Napoleon indicate a disposition to pursue this ooiiVse. May he 
adhere to it ; and may his quiet progress not he arrested by cii^ 
cumstances which call again for the display of forue. France, with 
hor civilization, her power, and her historical renown permanently 
introduced into the family of free nations, would turn the scale in 
favor of liberty throughout the world. Sneh a mission is, indeed, 
enviable ; its fulSlment sure to receive tbe gratitude of the latest 
posterity. 
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GHAPTER XIS. 

THE UANHEK IN VHICH THE 1>0IIT1CAI. CHANQES IN ETTBOFK HAT 
AIFBOT THE UNITED 8TATXB — OUR PaOBFZOIS AND HOPES. 

The traditional poliojr of the Uoited States consiste in miuDtaiiH 
ing friendly relations with all the Fowera of the earth, in recop 
nising every de fado government, and in keeping aloof from all 
'* entangling alliances." We may have sympatliieB for this or that 
people; bat sound reasons of State forbid that ve should become 
a party to its eonflicta with it« own government, or with any other 
nation. This holds especially of our relations with the Powers 
of Europe, all of which we wish to treat with becoming mtema- 
tional comity and respect. We have nothing to do, either with 
their revolutionary movements, or with their so-called " Balance 
of Power ;" so long aa that phrase is applied merely to their Euro- 
pean posseasiona. Whether France aoqnire the Bhenish Provinces 
and Belgium ; whether Prussia, practising hegemony, absorb the 
smaller States of Germany ; whether the Italians succeed in driv- 
ing the Austrians from their soil, and the people of the Two Sici- 
lies in changing their dynasty, is, in a national point of view, of 
but little consequence to our development and progress. But if it 
be contended that we must remain absolutely indifferent to the 
affairs of Europe — that the changes wrought in the institntions 
and mntual relations of European governments do not merit our 
consideration and challenge our watchfulness, then, assuredly, our 
neutrality doctrine would amount to an injnnotion on ourselves, 
and condemn ua, in onr foreign relations, to absolute political inac- 
tion. It would insure all other nations against harm horn our 
growing energy and power; while it would not protect ns from 
their intermeddling with our affaira. European alliances have 
been formed against ua, as in tie case of the Quintuple Treaty, 
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for the eiercifle of the Right of Search, bo strenuously and buo- 
oessfull; apposed by Oeneral Cass, then our Minister to Fraoce; 
European statesmen, like Mr. Cluizot, have talked of the "neces- 
sitj of confining tbe ])ower of the United States within limits no 
longer threatening the vorld-equilibrinm of nations ;" Lord Cla- 
rendon threw out hints in regard to the late Anglo-French alli- 
aooe, neither complimentary nor assuring to our country j and the 
complication of out* Central- American relations shows, most con- 
clusively, that even on this continent we may come in contact, if 
not in conflict, with European diplomacy. As early as 1822 and 
'23, the Powers represented at the Congresses of Laibach and 
Verona contemplated an armed intervention in Mexico and South 
America; thereby giving rise to the proclamation of the M<mr<x 
Doctrine; and we have no guarantee whatever that similar 
attempts will not again be made, if circumstances favor so 
monstrous a scheme.* The question now is, shall we patiently 
wait till such plans are matured ; or shall we meet them at the 
t^reshhold, and confound their concocters ? A nation which, with- 
' out regard to the oircumstancea in which it may be placed, shoold 
declare its intention to adhere, in all future time, to the principle 
«f absolute neutrality, would deprive itself of half its influence; 
for power consists not only in the ability of a nation to defend it- 
self, if attacked ; hut also in the aggressive means which it pos- 
sesses to prevent or pnnish provocation. Let no European Power 
hold an assurance policy against the United States, which gives it 
the unpunishable initiative in every question of public law ; and 
let no European government flatter itself that we are still in the 
humble position of shaping our policy merely in reference to self- 
preservation. We may be the youngest member in the frat«mit]r 
of nations ; but we have signalized our childhood like Hercules, 
by strangling a monster iu our cradle. 

We have, in less than a century of national existence, risen to 
the rank and connderation of a great Power, and we cannot, if wa 

• The correapondence of Uie Eon. Mr. Rush, then oar Miniater to England, 
eontelna Tatuablo infiinoatiun on this tubjeot, md refers poiaMdIjr to the uobla 
put wbioh Hr. Canuing took in rsUtion M It. 
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wonld, rid ourselves of the reaponsibilitj and the influence which 
we exercise on other nations. The example of our institutions, 
the prosperity which we enjoy under them, our staples which sup- 
ply the wants of the worid, onr widely extended conmieTce, are all 
so many elements of power; exciting sympathies on the one hand, 
and jealousies on the other, which we have no means to counteract 
either by our foreign or domestic policy. We cannot help heing 
lo7ed or feared, as our progress may favor or conflict with the pn>- 
gress of other nations ; and we must expect to become the theme 
of European political writers, and the aim of European statesman- 
ship. We furnish the world staple of clothing, (Cotton) we export 
the largest quantity of bread-stuffs,* and the mannfocturing indns- 
try of all civilized nations competea for success in our markets. 
What elements of power are these — what means of reaching every 
interest and every class of society in Europe! Every American 
ship is a propagandist, every bale of cotton an eloquent defender 
of the Monroe doctrine ; and this not only on the defensive prin- 
ciple ; but as a representative of onr aggressive power.'l' 

How intimately onr material prosperity is now interwoven with 
that of Europe, has been illustrated by onr late money crisis. 
Though the fortunes of Europe have accumulated during the pro- 
gress of centuries, and rest, on that account, on a more anhstantial 

• Chiugo exporla more gnin than 0(ies»a. 

f One of tlie Dioat effmtira meang of exardaitig a Btaadil; iDsreadag lafln - 
Guce on tba people of Europe, coniilU in the bqchhss of onr Democrada initiU)- 
tiona. The fact that we mainUin all the relations of a Great Paver, wilhont 
the laxury of kiogiaud nobteB; that we excel in eveiy species of eaterprise, and 
■nccessfull; compela with Europe in all the departuieiits of kuowleilge, and 
latterly, al», of tiie tae arts; and that we do (bis without hereditary familleB 
acting u prolectors and patrons, naturally excites aarlosity and a desire to 
imitate our cheap iDstitutions. The aohleTemenU of our industry and oom- 
merce are considered as Democratic achicTcments ; and claseifled with the Tic- 
tories of the Franch army, recruited and ofBcered from the People. It ia onr 
social deTelopmeat, OTOa more than our political one, (though one is uecessa- 
rily dependant upon the other,] which daziles the populations of Europe; aa it 
is-theeoclai orgauiiation of France— the result of the great reTolntion of IT89 — 
which, far more than any political doctrine France has emltt«d since that period, 
bai planted the imd. of nvolation In every Slata of tJia EoropMn ConUntnt 
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bada than onr own — thougb the capital of Europe exceeds by man^ 
thoQSEDd nuUious that of the United States, & scarcity of money 
in New York ia sure instantly to react on the money market of 
every important commercial town in Europe ; while an appreciable 
diminution in our imports, produces greater distress among the 
laboring classes there, than a foreign war would inflict on onr own. 
Wages, in Europe, are reduced to the minimum c^ what ia neoe»- 
aary to suataia human life ; and a farther diminntion of them, or a 
momentary suspension of work, is sure of sending haudreds and 
tbouBanda of industrious men and their families hungry to bed, or 
to the grave. Considering the political transition Btate of many, 
if not all EnropeaQ goTcmmente, such catastrophes may involve 
the aecurity of kingdoms; while, with us, a temporary suspenston 
of business is merely complained of on the score of " hard times," 
which cannot last long, and are sure to be auo'ceeded by better ones. 
A commercial distress in Europe undoubtedly reacts also on the 
United States ; but not to the same extent, asd unaccompanied by 
Buch fearful consequences. Europe, whether rich or poor, must 
have our staples ; we may dispense with European luxuries. Our 
influence on Europe, therefore, is greater b proportion to our' 
means, than that of Europe upon ua: in other worda, we have 
gained the start on Europe. 

Another immense advantage we poaseaa over every Power in 
Europe, except Bussia, consists in onr geographical positbu. 
Spanning the whole continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, bordering to the North on friendly colonies whose inhabi- 
isimilated to us in origin, language and habits, and lat^ 



terly, also, by reciprocal free trade ; and adranci 



ing southward by 



superior energy, and the unavoidable influenee of our institutions, 
we are almost beyond the reach of those casualties which usually 
accompany the rise and progress of nations ; and able, with a unity 
of purpose entirely depending on ourselves, to shape out own 
destiny. No people of antiquity, or of modem times, has been so 
favorably circnmstanced ; none has been allowed such a sponta- 
neous, uninterrupted, rapid growth. And, in addition tn this, wa 
draw population from all other quartera of the globe, >ad couiah 
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onr magnifiMnt domain hy the labor, wealth and enterprise of 
oreiy other aiviUied aonntrj'. Well ma; we thus excite the onvj 
and jesloDBj of other govemmentA ; but a wise and firm poiicj oa 
our pftTt, will render these humleBS. The hnmao tide which flows 
from £aroj>e to the United States, cannot be arrested by any 
BOvereign power ; thon^ it may aacceed in throwing innumerable 
obstacles in its way ; tbe expansion of our people, in the absence of 
geographical barriers, cannot be stopped by paper leagues and 
lUpkimatio ntbtilties. Against these, if we remain onited, we shall 
always have tbe power to defend ourselves ; but for that purpose 
we may as well employ ear inflitence and standing in Europe, aa 
our arms and oui patriotism on this continent. 

There is no reason why our opinions — the opinion of thirty mil- 
lions — should not have its iuflnence on Europe, as the opinions 
of Europe have heretofore inflaeneed ns ; and there is no reason 
why we should not have a diplomacy in Europe, as well as a 
povxr in America; provided that diplomacy be directed to avert- 
ing dangers, instead of courting and provoking them. We have 
reached that period in ost history, and diat eminent position 
among the nations of the world, which renders onr good will 
and friendly offices valuable objects to be secured by olior 
governments ; why, then, should we not discriminate in regard 
to those on whom we bestow them, and thus make some retnm 
for favors shown to ourselves 1 Such a policy would ^ve no just 
cause of o£fence to any nation. It would only convey a proper idea 
of our self-respect, and of our jnst appreciation of the conduct of 
others. To this point of positiveness our foreign diplomacy mnst 
certainly advance, if we would counteract foreign influences on our 
own afioirs, uid if our envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipcp- 
tontiAry to fis«ign courts, shall enjoy & higher consideration than 
mere special agents. If our people and govemment object to the 
direction of our diplomacy to some preconceived, determined pur- 
pose, redudble to a system, and which mutatis mutandis shall be- 
come the rule of action for all onr diplomatists, then why continue 
OUT diplomatic agents at all ! The special things entrusted to their 
care, may as well be entrusted to oui consuls and consuls general, 
20 
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or to special agents, aa to oar ministers. Thftotmntry wonM hKTS 
the same serrice at a cheaper rate ; and a oonsnl cntnuted witfa 
^plomatic fiiDctions, would, as a republican officer, be roc^ved 
with the same distinction as a full nunister. 

The practice adopted in Europe is, for each goremment to send 
to all its ministera and diplomatic agents, copies of the instructions 
forwarded to any one of them. The Britbh minister to St. Peters- 
burg, for instance, knows what the British minister in Paris is 
doing, and vice versa. The same holds of every other diplomalaa 
agent of Great Britun ;■ and precisely the same system prevuls in 
France and elsewhere. Thus, when an important qnestioa is 
started, by either (^ these govemments, all the diplomatic agents 
of that government are at once advocating it directly or indirectly 
at all the courts of Enropc, each in his own way ; and by patting 
forth reasons suitable to the views and the situation of the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited. Thus a unity of action is pro- 
duced, and a power brought to bear on the question, equal to the 
sum of all the relations of that government with foreign nations. 
The great object is to procnre the cooperation of several govera- 
menta to the same end, or, at least, to neutralize their action where 
it is likely to be an&vorable to the object in view. To isolate k 
' government, that is, to prevent any other government irom espous- 
ing its cause. Is to achieve a diplomatic triumph over it. That 
this system has its advantages, no one can deny ; that it may, at 
any time, be employed with great force gainst ourselves, is also 
apparent. It was very nearly snccosafnl in the case of the Qnio- 
tuple Treaty for the ezerdse of the Bi^t of Search, and it failed, 
at the Congress of Verona, principally by the withdrawal of Eng- 
land from the coalition. We have, no dotibt, oar own American 
views on subjecta connected with this continent, and are entitled 
to them ; i^nd we have, or ought to have, a fixed American polity. 
Why should not this be urged by all oar ministers abroad, not 
only in their intercourse with the sovereign or the minister of 
foreign afl^rs of the government to which each is accredited ; bnt 
on all suitable oooasions, officially and unofficially, with all perstns 
who ntay possess influence with that gDremmeat. In this mmmr 
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OUT GuTopean diplomacy might be made a unit ; while all European 
gOTeramentB nould be made to appreciate our position, and the 
particular intereat of each to keep on terms with us. During 
the short .period of the administration of the State Department by 
the Kou. John G. Calhoun, when the annexation of Texas was 
substantially if not formally opposed by England and France, a 
similu' syatem was adopted, and it was admirably sncoeasful. The 
present situation of Europe is one which requires the greatest 
watchfulness on our part; while, at the same time, it may present 
points of interest which will not escape the attention of our Btat«fr- 
men. As long as the States of Europe have colonies in America, 
anything affeoting their mutual relations will command our atten- 
tion, and receive the consideration of our government. 

But while watching the political events of Europe, and the 
changes to which they may lead in all the established relations, 
and even in the forms of their governments, we ought to have a 
care not to bind onrselves rashly by Treaties. We cannot have 
too few of these ; for we are a growing nation, and what is revised 
to us to-day will hardly be denied to us to-morrow, if our demiuid 
is at all reasonable and compatible with the honor of others. 
Neither can we, like Erederio the Great, Peter tie Great, or other 
great mouarchs of Europe, disregard treaty stipulations when they 
no longer answer our purpose. But acknowledging, as we do, the 
binding force of treaties, our diplomatic agents ought not easily to 
be tempted to make one ; though theii abstinence, in this respeot, 
may deprive them of immortality — in the archives of the State 
BepartmeuL There is no achievement for imy of onr diplomatic 
agents in making a Treaty. The whole world wants to treat with 
us ; because we are not only getting stronger every day, but also 
richer. Our domain enlarges, our productions increase, and we 
aSbrd every year larger markets to the manufacturbg industry of 
other nations. To secure the American market, is the commercial 
policy of every nation in Europe ; for their welfare, their prosperity, 
their safety depends on securing this market. While our policy 
is to trade with all the world, we have a right to stipulate for 
reciprocity ; and when, from various oausea, tins is denied to us, 
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we ought, if at all regulating onr intercourse with anoh eonntanM 
by treaties, make these far as short a period as possible ; in order 
to enable ns hereafter to affix conditions to the renewal of them. 
\either oaght we, while advancing with a giant's step, bind onr- 
selves to anj partjoolar polity, in regard to foreign nations, without 
Becnring a great object. We ought to reserve to onrstlves th« 
greatest freedom of aetioa, and thus oblige other nations constantly 
to cultivate our friendly sympathies. The parting injnnotion of 
Talleyrand to ati yonng diplomata was, "No leal gentlranes! 
above all things, no seal." France, with Napoleon at her hcwi, 
eould afford to bide her time ; our immense national resources, md 
the progressive spirit of onr people, afford ns the siune diplomatis 
privilege. We may, therefore, repeat the injunotion " no aeal," 
and add lo it " no haste !" 

Another measore of pmdeDoe may consist in not crowding onr 
diplomatic agents with too many speoiGc instraotions. Instead of 
that, our agents abroad oaght to be obliged aonstantly to report 
on the sMa of things, and the changes wrought in the respeotiva 
positbns of the different governments of Europe ; from wbicb, 
afterwards, iostructioDS may be prepared, modifying the general 
rule of conduct prescribed to our functionaries abroad. In this 
manner all oui diplomatic agents, aacredited to foreign governments, 
would be kept usefully employed ; and the Department in Washing- 
ton would, at all times, be famished with a political map of Europe, 
which oould be studied to advantage, and applied to the solnUon 
of onr own American problems. Even court gossip, when properly 
grouped, so as to illustrate events, or the thoughts and opinions of 
prominent individuals, may be reported with advantage, and used 
in unraveling diplomatic mysteries. A proper knowledge of the 
character of the men with whom we may have to treat, or with 
whom we ought not to treat, is often more essential to success, than 
the most familiar acquaintance with all the details of business. 

To sum up. In the present oondiUon of Europe, we ought to 
have an especial care not to contract, unneeeRsarily, obligations to 
foreign Powers. We ought to be on the qui vive ; but abstun from 
all inoonsiderate action. We can afford to let events take tlmr 
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eoorse ; but ve ought to be prepared for them. If the map of 
Europe ia to be ohanged — if Turkey ia to be divided, and the na< 
tions of Europe are to extend their power and influenee into Asia, 
we may consider hoir far this great historical movement of the 
people of the old world may affeot the oonditiona of the new ; and 
what steps it may he prudent for us to take, to balance the account. 
If Earope divides Asia, we onght to lose no time in taking a pro- 
per position on the Pacific ; our power, our progress, our security, 
may depend on that step. In that event, San Francisco must be- 
o<»Qe the Gibraltar of our Western coast ; it must be fortified so 
as to be able to resist the modern instmments of destruction intro- 
duced into the navies of England and France ; and it must be con- 
nected by railway with the Mississippi valley, the basis of its sup- 
port. Whether this shall be done by federal authority, by char- 
ters from the States, or by individual enterprise, is a matter which 
, we have no disposition to discnss, and which would be irrelevant 
to our purpose. But that its accomplishment, at whatever sacri- 
fice of money, is of the utmost importance to our own success -and 
progress as a nation, must be apparent even to the humblest poHt- 
ieal capacity. If European inflaence prevail on one side of the 
FaoiGc, American ^ower must be established on the other. But 
by power we mean not merely the display of military force ; and 
by progress, not merely the tramp of soldiers. We are neither 
Frenchmen cor Spaniards ; bnt a plain, sensible, commercial peo- 
ple, with whom military power merely exists for the protection of 
the oivil one. We require fortresses and soldiers merely for 
purposes of defence — to seonro to us the undisturbed reward of 
our industry ; nothing more. Our Pacific coast must not be ex- 
posed to the casualties of war ; it must not invite foreign inva- 
sion. If placed in a proper state of defence, the invader will not 
be tempted. 

We have, in another place, alluded to the Isthmus of Suez, and 
to the consequences which a ship canal across that Isthmus would 
entail on the coastwUe trade to India of France and Italy. We 
most now allude to the oonsequenoes which would result £rom that 
esnal to onrselves. We now receive a good.part of oni India 
20* 
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goods hom the assorted markets of London and Liyerpool ', bnt if 
the Emperor Napoleon were to intTodnce the BritiBh varehonseiDg 
■;st«m into Marseilles, we would, after the piercing of the Istbinas 
of Suez, receive those goods from the Mediterranean. Instead of 
■hippiog them a distance (li eighteen hundred miles, to London, in 
latitude 51, to be thenoe reshipped to the aoathem latitude of 
New York, they would be shipped directly from Marseilles; 
saving time and freight and, in some instances, the deterioration of 
the goods. Fnmoe would then be better situated for the £Uat 
India trade than England ; but with a raitwaj to tlie Pacific, asd 
a ship canal across t^e Isthmus of Panama, the position of the 
United States would be more advantageous than either, and secure 
to UB, ultimately, the greatest portion of that trade. So far at 
the Jstkvtus of Suez is concerntd, our interests are parallei to these 
of France ; a ship oanal across the Isthmus of Panama would be- 
nefit Fruice and England in other respects ; but it woald sborten 
our own commercial route to the wealth of India and China. 

We should not consider our task completed, were we not to saj 
a word about Cuba. There may be many conflicting opinions in 
regard to that Island, and the value of its acquisition to the United 
States ; but this fact stands uncontroverted, that it gravitates 
toward ns, and that its destiny is necessarily connected with our 
own. If England, with all her wealth and power, her colonies, 
and the martial qualities of her people, cannot separate her des- 
tiny from that of the contiaeut of Europe, how shall Cuba, a mere 
colony, under the auspices of a distant oonntry no longer exer- 
cising Bsy very appreciable influence on the affairs of the world, 
be able to maintaiu its present position in the West Indian Archi- 
pelago ^ The idea is preposterous, and cannot be entertained by 
any statesman of diacemment or forecast. The material interests 
of Cuba would, most unquestionably, be promoted by its annexa- 
tion to the United States; while the United States would, by its 
acquisition, undoubtedly increase their wealth and productiveness, 
if not their military and maritime power. It wonld add immmscly 
to our material prosperity ; but it would, in the same ratio, increase 
tAiat of the Island, and of the other commercial Powers of the 
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mvld. It vontd mcrease oar exports } but these would, in tnm, 
stimaUte importatbna from Europe. The raanufactuTera of Kng- 
Iftud, France and Germanj would find new and rich marketg for 
l^eir goods ; whilst the operatives they employ would aee the oolo- 
Kial articles, and especially sugar, which b now to many of tbem 
B>eiely an article of luxury, brought within their reach ; adding, 
thereby to their health and comfort. Viewed in tins light, the ac- 
quisition of Cuba by the United States in not only a question of 
political economy to Europe and America, but also one of philan- 
Uiropy. Under the present goremment of Cuba, the productive 
noss is stinted, its revenue goes to enrich a few fevorite officers of 
Uie crown, or is spent in the maintenance of a large military 
force, altogether disproportionate to the population and resources 
of the island. 

The point of honor which Spain seems to make in regard to tlie 
alienation of the Island, is only fit to be answered by Cervantes. 
Has Spain never lost any territory i Did she not, at one time, 
possess Holland and the rich provinces of Tlanders and Brabant 1 
Has she not lost Southern and Central America and Mexico 1 Did 
she not once possess Hispaniola — the present Island of St. Do- 
mingo T Did she not hold the Floridas? Whence, then, Hiis 
maiden pride and bashfulness 1 Suppose the Cubuis were to re- 
volt, and to suooeed in overpowering the garrisons ; would Spain 
be able to reduce them to submission 1 Would we be justified in 
allowing ber to attempt such a task! Spain has now entered a 
new era of hn history. She is developing her internal resources, 
vhioh have once constituted a large portion of the wealth of Car- 
thage and Rome ; she is building railways and public roads ; she 
is worlting her mines, encourag^g her manufactures, and culti- 
vating fields which had become deserted by foreign invauon or 
civil wars. Bow much better, then, would it be for her if, at this 
period, she were to increase her revenue from Cuba without incur- 
ring the expense of collection — if she were to dispose of the 
Isluid for a sum of money, the interest of which would far exceed 
her present income from it 1 Her merchants and shippers would 
lose nothing by the transfer. They would trade to Cuba as befi)ref 
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only yii&, increoBed advantages and withoat any of the annoyuioea 
to trade incidental to the prohibitorj' system now estAblisIied in 
the island. Spain would derive greater advantages from Onba if 
it vere part of the United States, than she can ever bi^ to 
realiie from her colony ; and wonld be better able to develop the 
resources of her Pbilippine Islands, which, nnder a wise administi^ 
tiou, might be made as productive as the Catch East Indies. It 
is absurd and wicked in the statesmen of Spain to interpose snoh an 
obstacle to the development of her varied resources ; and to con- 
sider her pedigree invaded by making a reasonable luid proQtaUe 
concession to a powerful though " upstart" neighbor. We do not 
want Cnba for a monopoly ; we want to open her ports to the trade 
of all naUons, that her products may enrich the whole commercial 
world. Spain knows HuA she cannot keep it forever ; and that if 
she lose it by conquest or revolt, her treasury will not receive a 
dollar by way of compensation. Spain may, at some futnre time, 
read ns a homily on our " political turpitude ;" but had she not 
better study the history of her own conquests of the Continent 
and Islands of America, to convince herself of the weakness ol her 
title, and the terrible retribution which her own barbatitias faave 
brought upon her head 1 

But if the pride of Spun does not allow her to sell the 
Inland of Cuba to a foreign country, and especially to the 
" upstart Yankees," why not dispose of it to her own subjects i 
Why not propose to the inhabitants of Cnba to acknowledge 
their independence of Spain, in consideration of a round sum 
of money, to be paid in coupon bonds, bearing, five per cent, 
interest, to be secured by the revenue of the Island — perhaps 
guarantied by the United States, on certain conditions speci- 
fied in a separate treaty. If the Cubans desire it, or if Spain 
insist upon it, the Island might be placed under the joint pro- 
tection of England, France and the United States, tall its people 
think fit to form another more natural connection, or until events, 
over which the Island has no control, induce its inhabitants to 
nnite their destiny permanently with our own. Such a plan might 
remove the conscientious scruples of the government of Spain, 
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MTO'the pride of the comitTymeii of el Cid campeador, and meet 
with fewer objections on the part of France and EngtaDd. If Spain 
nndentandB her own intereat, and wishes to ruse the necessary 
fonds to extend her chivalrous conqneat of the Moore to Morocco, 
she will lose no time to make the prapoeition, or cause the propo- 
sition to he made to her. 

France and England can onlj desire that wo should possess 
Gnba. It would, as we have- already obserred, add bat littie to 
our Hulitary power, either for a^^resuve or defenBive parposes ; 
bat it ynald greatly inoiease &ie exchange of prodnots between 
Enrope and America. The holders of Spaiusb bonds, too, mi^t 
find IJieir oondition Improved ; while the vast sums which wonld 
become afloat in the principal money markets of Europe, woald 
not a little contribute to advance the prices of all other publio 
seonrit^s. The British government and the British commercial 
coauaanity, we feel assured, understand their interests too well to 
advise Spain to persist in, her present coarse ; and the Emperor of 
the French, with his usual mast«rly discrimination, need only be- 
stow his attention on the subject, to come to the same oonolusicD. 
The times in which distant colonies wore a source of wealth aUd 
power to the mother country, are past, and, with them, the oppoz^ 
tnnity of profitable investment of capital. The principal profits of 
eolonies were derived from the monopoly of their products — a 
system now universally condemned, as contrary to the spirit of the 
age, and opposed to all sound principles of political economy. 
What would be the commerce of England with this country, if 
we wore still British colonies, instead of independent States ? Let 
Europe ponder on this proposition, and apply it to the ease of 
Coba. We look upon the acquisition of Cuba as a foregone Can~ 
elusion, which it is impossible for Spain to prevent, and which does 
not, in the slightest degree, involve her national honor. Its an- 
nexation to the United States is as natural as the annexation of . 
Calais was to France ; though, from its imagined importance to Eng- 
land, it nearly broke the heart of Queen Elizabeth. The part of 
a statesman is not to oppose events which are inevitable; but 
rather to tarn t^em to good account. There are, as we might ex- 
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peot, parties in lie United SUtea who, for variona reasons, object 
to the aeqaisition of Cuba ; bnt their opposition will ptobablr ;ield 
to a closer e^uminatioD of Hie subjeot. If the Island be once 
Looorporated into our federal Union, all parties and geotjons will 
MtnotioQ the acquisition, aa has been the case with all previoos 
annexations. 

" And what shall become of Mexico 1" will be asked by some of 
our readers. It is now in Tain to- regret the onuaalons in the 
iretij of Peace whioh followed onr first Tictorions campaign ; the 
question now is, how are these omiEsions to be supplied ! We 
have certainly treated Mexico with a degree of forbearauoe and 
moderation to which there is no parallel in history ; 'bat onr gese- 
TOeity has not benefited our Tanqoiahed foe, and has only served 
to oousign Mexico, whose people, during our occapation of th« 
best part of the country, had, for tke first time since their national 
ind^endenoe, enjoyed the benefit of equal laws and justice, to 
hopeless anarchy and ruin. Mexico, as. a confederate Kepnblic, 
Buy be said to exist no longer. It is already practically dismem- 
bered, and divided into a number of small military despotisms, 
without a shadow of law or order to entitle them to the respect and 
consideration of the world. Juarez, undoubtedly the best man in 
the country, may or may not succeed in overthrowing the nominal 
goremment established at the capital ; the fact that he has to 
operate throngb generals, and that these are nearly all independent 
of one another, will strongly nulitat« against the establishment of 
a strong central government, capable of maintaining iteetf, for 
any length of time, agunst the ambitious and rapacious leaders of 
faction luod their military supporters. To all'tbese evils must yet 
be joined the antipathy of races, which has always existed where 
two of them were thrown together under the same government. 
The descendauts of pure Castilian blood have so diminished in 
number, that it is doubtful whether they will not, in time, be en- 
tirely extinguished or subdued by the indigenous and mixed popula- 
tions ; and whether the more civilized among the latter will not, 
in turn, succumb to the savages. 

Xhe future of Mexico is, indeed, gloomy ; a&d our government 
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WKj yel be obliged to inteirene to protect our own border popt^ 
latJOB from robbery and slaagbter. It is certain tbat Mexico, in 
her pre§ent condition, vonld fall an easy prey to any European 
Power disposed to make its oonqnest ; and it is equally oert^n 
tliat it is only the fear of becoming embroiled with the United 
States, which prerents the attempt. On the other hand, France 
and England, and the other Powers of Europe, wonld hardly ob- 
ject to onr seizing the whole of Mesico, provided we snoceeded in 
establishing a government of law and order, capable of protecting 
industry and commerce, and secured the creditors of the State. 
On this subject there hardly seems to be a dissentiog voice in 
England ; and, with proper explanations, none need be apprehended 
m France. France does not now export five per cent, of the 
wnount of her staple articles and manufactures which, under a go- 
vernment of law and the principles of free trade, would find a 
ready market in Mexico ) and the Emperor Napoleon is too wise » 
monarch not to appreciate whatever tends to increase the pros- 
perity of the French peq>le. The civilized world most, indeed, 
hold us responsible for tbe continned anarchy in Mexico, if we 
have the means of arresting its progress, either by diplomatic or 
military arrangements, or both. This is not so much a part of onr 
" manifest destiny ;" but, manifestly, a duty which we owe to 
ourselves and the people of a n^^boring State, who have copied 
our institutions, before education and experience bad rendered tiiem 
fit to enjoy them. They are like mmors, requiring a gnardian to 
protect themselves and others &om mischief. Meanwhile, Mexico 
will make no exception to the historical law which governs the rise 
and &11 of all nations ; — she will not stop declining, and will not 
be r^enerated, till a new race, more powerful than any which 
inhabits that country now, shall establish a new order of Uiings. 

As regards the Central American complications, they are abont 
to be settled, in a manner satisfectory to all parties concerned. 
Mr. Buchanan, while Minister to London, bud the foundation to 
their settlement, by convincing the government of Great Britain, 
in the Protocol conducted between him and Lord Clarendon, that 
tbe American oonBtmotion of the Claylon-Bulwer treaty is the only 
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one whicli, being reaBoaable and just to all parties, can be honorably 
sabmitted to by the gOTernment of the Unitfld States. Her Mi^ 
jestj's ministfirs seem to have arriTed at the same conclusion ; 
hence the recall of Sir Willi&m Gore Onaelj, frbo, in att«iiiptiDg 
to drive a bargain, evidently exceeded hie instmctionB. The 
attempt to oven-each, is snch a petty transaction, a neighbor, re- 
lative and friend, is utterly unworthy a great Power, like Eng- 
land, and was very justly and wisely abaadoaed. The United 
States have no idea of establishing an exniusive tranMt aoross the 
Jathuiusi and tjiat declaration, which has satisfied the Emperor of 
&e French, koA extinguished Mr. Belly's heroia otmoeptioiu, 
might be equally reassunng to ber Majesty's govermn^t. The 
rulway or canal which, sometime or other, will be ooustruoted 
aoroag the Isthmos, will be open to all nations ; but, as we have 
^e greatest interest in protecting the Isthmus, and as we artt 
nearest to it, it is but natural that, in case such protection be 
needed, we should be the first to render it. 

As to the Central Americui States .themselves, who seem to be 
BO pugnacious in regard to their national bdependenee, we would 
respeoffully remind them that their oountry — we mean the five 
small Stat«B, Nioaragna, Costa Bioa, Honduras, Guatemala and 
St. S^vador — ^in spite of the fertility of its soil, receives its polit- 
ioal importance only from the fact that a great, enterprising, con^ 
mecoial natbn requires the right of way across the Isthmoa, to 
reach a portion of her own dominione ; and that, without the United 
States, the Central American States might have been reooloniied 
by almost any European Power. The Central Ameriean States 
sever fought for their indqtendeuee. Spain, being imable to i^ 
conquer Mexico and South America, ainqily abandoned Central 
Atpeiica to its own fate, and ^ns obliged the people of the 
former Spanish Presidencies to establish a government to fill a 
ttacutnn. The true interest of the Central American States now, 
oonaists in establishing the most cordial relations with the Unil«d 
States, who aie their natural protectors. Their prosperity depends 
entirely on oqt success, and on the commercial relations which 
they may be enabled to establish with our people. Of this tliey 
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seem to be oonvinaed at lut, and there is some hope, therefore, 
that the friendl; TeIati<mB now aubBiatiiig between ooTBelves and 
those States will be preserved, for their ultimate benefit. 

The best gOTemment on earth cannot always avoid war, a^r it 
has made every honorable eflbrt to avert it. We may find onr- 
aelves in the same predicament ; and the qaeatlon natorally arises, 
what means do the United States possess to resist an attack from 
a fordgn enemy } Neither England nor America raises troops by 
conscriplion ; and tm army fonned by voluntary enlistments, tbrongh 
bonntJes paid to the soldiers, is always an expensive establishment. 
As far as standing armies are conoemed, France, in the facility of 
raising troops and tfie oheapneBS of their support, possesaes vast 
advantages over both England and America ; but we have another 
institution, which more than supplies the want of conscription, and 
which, by a single signal, transforms the whole country into a vait 
camp of soldiers. This is our volnntecr and militia system. The 
number of our enrolled militia exceeds five millions, and events 
have shown that our volunteer force can be made to exceed any 
army which can posubly be sent against ns across Hie ocean by 
one or more Eoropean Powers. Neither are our volunteer soldiers 
deficient in quality. They are composed of the fighting men of 
the country — of men familiar from childhood with the use of fire- 
arms, who take both pleasure and pride in the duties they may be 
called upon to perform. An American regiment of vclunteerB 
may not make the same military appearance as a body of regular 
European troops ; but in martial spirit, in ardent devotion to a 
cause voluntarily espoused and understood, and in general intell>- 
genoe, a comparison between it and a regiment of ordinary soldiers, 
would be an insult to the American people. Our militia, in the 
rural districts, is oomposed of Eurmers, (in the Western States of 
hunters,) while in the towns it is principally made up of mechanics, 
capable of doing any kind of work that may be required for ibe 
movement of an army or the materials of war. Au American mi- 
litia regiment on the march, may be compared to a moving com- 
munity ; it possesMS all tiie elem«ils of civilization and labor, it 
21 
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can supply &1I ita wants, and it can, from its femiliarity with 
tiie tneoLanio arts, throw infinite obstaclea in the way of an ad- 
vancing enemy. Compare this to the slnggiah disposition of the 
rural districts of Engiand, and it requires no profound knowledge 
of-military acienco, to decide hetween'the warlike qualities of our 
race, and the poetical simplicity of the old Arcadian shepherds. 
The English ploagh-boy becomes a fine soldier after a long drill — 
the French peasant is a soldier from impulse and love of country ; 
but the American husbandman is a soldier from duty and reflec- 
tion. He is armed for the defence of the institutions of hia 
country ; and as his early life, especially in the new States, is 
spent in a constant struggle with the elementa of nature, he is 
inured to every species of privation and danger. Such men are 
not easily beaten, if fighting for their own fire-sides ; and, if de- 
feated, would, agtun and again, rally, tJU the invader were driven 
from the soil. 

Our regular army, to be sore, is not large ; hut its organization 
and appointments are excellent, and it is so well officered, that it 
may, at a moment's notice, be doobled and tripled in number. 
What onr army, small as it is, has already done, lives in history ; 
'rhat is still left for it to aocomplish, is concealed in the womb of 
lime. One consideration only may be urged on our general offi~ 
oera, and on the government. We are a commercial people; and, 
as such, it is natural for us to store up wealth in our seaports. 
To the defence of these, the energies and valor of our regular 
army must be directed in time of war — the country will always 
be sufficiently protected by our volunteers. In the last Russian 
wKr, two points only, Cronstadt and Sebastopol, the two prineipal 
Buasian ports, were threatened ; and their defence almost ex- 
hansted the resources of the empire. The two corresponding 
ports of our conntry, offering strategical and maritime positions of 
great importance, with great accumulation of wealth, are New 
York and San Francisco ; both which ought to be fortified against 
all contingencies. No European Power will be so mad as to at- 
tempt the conquset of any pwlion of onr vast territory ; bat it 
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may try and surprise one of our great seaports, and, if si 
fill, make itaelf paid for the expenses of the war. Here vigilanoe 
and forecast are iadiBpenaable. For the defences of harbors re- 
quire time — \iiej cannot be improvised after a deo)aration of war. 
To them, more than to any other engine of war, applies the old 
adage ; — " In time of peace, prepare for war," 

On the composition of our navy, little need be sjud. Tonng as 
it is, as a national institution, it has a historical reootd which is 
part of the fame of our conntry. Our ships are models of con- 
straotion, our sailors not inferior to any npon earth ; and we can 
oomtnaad the best men from the crews of all seafaring natjoua. 
An American *' seaman's proteetion " is the best passport of a 
stuler in any port of the world, and the last thing he parts with 
shontd he be ever so mnoh distressed. He feels that it is a priy- 
iloge to belong to our navy ; and he ia proud of it. Our own popu- 
lation has a most peculiar adaptation to maritime pursuits. Life 
on the water is as femiliar and natural to our people, aa life in the 
woods to our backwoodsmen ; and this not only on the saacoast, 
but on our Mediterranean of Lakes, and on onr mighty rivers. 
Our sea-ooast is accessible the whole year round ; and its extent, 
aoeording to the oE&cial Beport of the American Ooast Survey, in- 
cluding bays, indentations, and islands, exceeds thirty-three thou- 
sand miles ! Onr navigable rivers and lakes render our inland 
population as familiar with steam navigation as the people on the 
searcoast ; while the trade on those waters, in 1846, according to 
official statistics, had already exceeded the prodigious sum of Five 
hundred millions of dollars.* The Mississippi, from the Balize to 
the Falls of the Missouri, presents a continued river navigation of 
4,500 miles ! What other people, not even excepting the British, 
can boast of such natural facilities for becoming a maritime nation ; 
what other people could have improved them to the same extent! 
We have, indeed, acquired a character, by our amphibious natnre, 
bordering on the romantic ; and the tales of our " half-horse and 

■ Compare the Han. Babart J. Walker's official Report, t£ SeanelMj of the 
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b&lf-alligator" race are read with pleaanre, eren hj Enropeac 
spinsters. 

But it is not so mnoh the number of vesaela of vat which a 
ntttion dui arm and render fit for serrioe, as the ohsraeter of the 
people from which the ships are to be manned, which determines 
ita maritime power. It ia the adaptation of our people to sea-for- 
ing life, their familiarity with the elements, their skill and daring 
on the water, which have astonished the world ; while they hare 
swelled our tonnage and made onr commercial marine larger than 
that of England ! Should Congress, at anj thne, resolve to in- 
crease the number of our ships of war, we have the materials and 
the skilful workmen to do it, and the men to man the ships. But 
we require no extendve fleets to fight regular naval battles (though 
we have fought these with admirable succesi on our lakes) ; we 
want bat to defend our sea-coast and harbors. Our navj corre»< 
ponds to our army : — it is small, bnt capable of indefinite espan- 
sion. We have besides, in our Piirateeis, a sort of naval militia, 
whose efficiency has been tested, and whose achievements are yet 
fresh in the memory of all sea-faring men. A joint proposition 
has recently been made b> us by France and England, to abandon 
this branch of our Toluntary service ; bnt onr government has 
wisely rejected it. There was no reciprocity in the proportion ; 
for if the making of prizes is confined to vessels of tear, the largest 
navy will have the best chance, and, if the war he prolonged, suc- 
ceed in driving the ships of the other nation from the ocean. The 
sjrstem of privateering, so admirably adapted to the enterprise and 
daring of our people, makes us a match for any enemy on the 
ocean ; and enables us to inflict the severest blows on the com- 
merce from which his military navy is recmited and supplied. To 
do away with privat«ermg, is to tie one of onr arms while the en- 
emy has the use of two; and we are, as yet, too young to give 
such odds in a fight. The Powers of Europe need not be alarmed 
by our adhering to the practice. We are (we cannot snSoiently 
lepeat it) a commercial, conservative people. Our mission is one 
of peace — not of war. We desire no oonqnests ; we want t« sob- 
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dne nothing tb&t we ciumot aanmilate. Our ConatitnlJoii oontaini 
no snoh irords as "provinoo" or "Bubjeot," We do not goTem 
by Cooanls and FroaonstilB. Equality is at the basis of ooi inBti- 
tutions — the highest paniabment (to use a hyperbole] ioflioted on 
a Tanqniahed foe, is the bestowal on him of all the rights and pri- 
vileges of American Gitlienship ! We battle, not to destroy ; we 
flonqner hut to save. Bnt whatever fat« may have in store for 
US — whatever riciasitodes may bef&l ns as a nation, we shall never 
forget that we are the children of England (aonseqnently hex 
heirs at law), and tbat France was oar first ally. 
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ALLISON, SIR ARCUIBALD, the Hlitoriui. 

BANCROFT, HON. GEORGE, the Historifto. 

BARNARD, DR. HENRV, tbe eminent writer on Edncatioi], uid Editor of Bet- 
nard'a A mericira Journal of Eduoation, Ao. 

BEECHEH, REV. HENRY WARD, of Pljmoath Church, Brooklyn. 

BBTHUNE, GEO. W., D.D., of the Dutch RBformed Church, Brooklyn. 

BREWSTER, SIR DAVID, LL.D. and K.U. 

BRYANT, WM. C, the Poet. 

CARPENTER, DR. WILLIAM B., the eminent Medicnl vriter. 

CHANNING WALTER, M.D. 

CHBEVBR, GEORGE B., D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Porilus, New 
York. 

CLEVELAND, FROF. CHARLES D., Author at Campeudiam of Englub Lite- 
rature, Ac, 

COGSWELL, DR. JOS. G., Lihrarian of the Aslor Library. 

CUMMING, REV. DR., of Loudou, the eminent Divine and Author. 

DALLAS, HON, GEORGE M., LL.D, the eminent Staleaman, MinisCer Pleni- 
potentiary to England, Ac. 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY, the Poet, 

DARLING, JAMES, the eminent Bibliographer, Author of Cyclopffldia Biblio- 
graphica, Ac. 

DITNGLISON, ROBLEY, M.D, LL.D,, for more than twenty years Profbeeoi- 
of the Isatjtule of Medicine, Ac, in the Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. Author of DuogliBon'a Diblionary. 

DURBIN, JOHN P., D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Author of Tr»- 
TeU in Europe, the Eut, Ac. 

EVERETT, HON. EDWARD, late President of Harvard UniTenity, Ac 

FBLTON, PROF. C. C, of Hariard Univeraity. 

FORSTER, JOHN, the eminent Reviewer, Editor of (be London Examiner, and 
Author of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, Life of Gold- 
smith, An. 

FRANCIS, JOES W., ILD., LL.D., Pieddeot of Uu ITaw l<ak Ka^Mi Bo- 
eialf, Ao. 
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QILPIN, HOX. EEXRT D., Ul« AUorney Oeuenl of th« Uuilsd St>l«B. 
GOODRICH, CHAONCEY A., D.D., Prof, of the Pubinl Charge, Yale Collsga, 

Edilor of W«bal«r'» Quarto Dioliooarj, Ao. 
HALL, JUDGE JAMBS, of Ciuoiniiftti, Author of Lflgenda of tha West, *o. 
HALLECK, FITZ-QREENE, tbo Poet. 
HAWKS, FRANCIS L., LL.D., D,D., Ao, 
HEDGE, FREDERIC E., D.D., Profewor of Eoolesiastical Histor;, Hkrrard 

UniTenilj, Editor of ttae Cbristiui Eiamiuer. 
HILLARD, GEORQE 8.. in Iha Boston Courier, Jan. 13, 1859, and LUtell's 

LiTJne Age, Feb. 5, 1859. 
HODGE, DR. CHARLES, Profeesor of Biblical Literatora, Aa., PreibTtoriaii 
. Theologieal eemintr?, Prinoeton, N. J. 
HOLLAND, SIR HENRY, Phjaioian to Queen Victoria, the eminent AutliDr, 

and son-in-law of tbe fnmoua Sydnej Smitb. 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, M.D., Parkman Profeasor of Analomj »nd 
Pbyaiologj, Harvard Unitersitj, Author of the Autocrat of the Breakful- 
Table, tc. 
HORNE, REV. THOMAS HARTWELL, D.D., Anaiataat Librarian of the 
British MuBEutn, Author of tbe Intruductiun to the Stud; of tJie Scriptures, 
Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, to. 
HOWITT, MART, the popular.Writer. 
IRVING, WASHINGTON. 
KENNEDY, HON. JOHN P., late Secretary of the Nstj, Author of Hono-Sho* 

Robinson, Ac. 
KENRICK, RT. REV. FRANCIS PATRICK, Archbishop of BaltJmora. 
KING, CHARLES, LL.D., President of Columbia College, Naw York. 
LIEBER, DR. FRANCIS, Editor of the Eneyolopiedis Americuia, Ae. 
LOSSINO, BENSON J., Author of Pictorial FLeld-Book of tho BeTolution, Ao. 
MACAU LAY, LORD, the HiMorian, 

MACKENZIE, R. SHELTON, D.C.L., Editor of Koctes AmbroBiana. 
MANN, HON. HORACE, LL.D., Ptesidant of Antiooh Collage. 
MAURY, LIEUT. M. F., LL.D., Director of the U. S. National Obaarvatorr, 

Author uf the Qeography of the Sea, Ac 
NAPIER, LORD. 

OWEN, RICHARD, D.C.L., Ao„ the eminent Naturalist. 
PARSONS, THEOPHILUS, LL.D., Prof, of Law in Harvard Univerrity. 
PEABODT, REV. A. P., D.D., Editor of the N. American Review. 
PRBSCOTT, W. H., tbe Historian. 

PRIME, 6. IRENjEUS. D.D., Editor New York Observer. 
RIPLEY, GEORGE, Esq., Editor of tho New American Cyclopadia. 
ROBINSON, EDWARD, D.D., President Union Theological Seminary, Author 

of Biblical Renearches in Palestine, Ae. 
BIMMS, W. QILMORE, of South Carolina, Author of Yemassee; Guy Rivers, ; 

The Partisan, Ac. 
SPARES, JARED, LL.D., late President of Harvard University. 
8PRAGUE, Dr. W. B., Author of the Annals of the American Pulpit, 
STRICKLAND, AGNES, Author of the Queans of England. 
TANEY, HON. ROGER B., Chief JoBtioe of the SupreoM Court of the Hnitad 

States. 
TAYLOR, BAYARD. 
TENNYSON, ALFRED, the Poet 

THOMPSON, JOHN R.. Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
TICKNOR, tiEORGE, Author of History of Spanish Literature. 
TRENCH, REV. DR., the Philologist, Dean of Westminster. 
TUCKERMAN, HENRY T., the Essayist. 
VBRPLANCK, GULIAN C, LL.D,, Regent of tbo UuiToraity of the SUte of 

New York, Editor of the Illuetratcd Bhakspaure, As. 
WALKER, JAMES, LL.D. Preudant of Harraid CnivMii^. 
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Childt & Ptltrmn. 

Botton, J)«.-2T, 1858. 
Jfy dtar Sir .-—I am truly obliged to you for so welcome a present as the firet 
volume of your greet work. I have read the whole of it with the same care 
which I beatuwed en the earlier portion ; and I may truly say that I Bnd no 
occasion to modify tbe opinions I bsve iwrore eipreaeed in regard lo tbe book. 
I Bnd everywhere occasion to commend the excellence of the plan and tbe eon. 
scientioua and able manner in which it has been carried into eiccution. Indeed, 
the work niay be said to combine m itself a whole library of criticiem ; and tbe 
reader, who seee the scattered rays of opinion concentrated into one focus, carries 
with him what may be regarded aa an eipreaaion of the public sentiment on tbe 
topic under review. 

With my beat wiahea fbr tbe moceaafii! completion of your diiBonU taak, 
I remain, dear lii, very sincerely jonrs, 

W. H. PRESCOTT. 

S. Autlin Allihmt, Eiq. 

From Cardinal Winman. 

ZontJon, Feb. IB, 1859, 
IhaT Sin — I thank you very aincarely for the Btstvolume of yonr Dictionary 
of Authors. I have testod its value in two different ways,— ^flrst by looking at 

in ordinary biographical works, and then by glancing over tbe hintory of cele- 
brated ones, whoae Uvea have occupied volumes. Your work atands both teatg 
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9 TESmONULS TO 

From WBihinglon liriag, Eiq. 

Saunjiiidt, Aug. 23, I8i5. 
OeailemeH : — Accept my Omnks for the specimen jou have sent me of Mr. 
Allibone'i Critical Dlctionarj' of English Literature. The UDdertaking doe> 
bonoilo tiiat gentlentaa's eoterprise; acid the manner in which, tram the apeei- 
men befure me, {464 pagee,) he appears to execute it, does honor lo hie intelli- 
genoe, perspicuitj, wide and accurate research, Em partiality, and good (aal*. 
When completed, the nork cannot ful tc ho a valuable library companion and 
family book of referenoe. The beoutiful manner in which the work is got np ia 
highly creditable to American typography. 

Very tespectfoUy, gentlemen, your obliged and oh't soryant^ 

WA8HINGTOH mVJNQ. 

Child! & PsIWMB, 

Smnytidt, Jan. 12, 1856. 

ilv dear Sir: — I have tjj thank yoo for a copy f 1h fi t lume of yonr 
Dictionary of Authors, which yoo have had th kindnes ud me. It fully 

comes np to the high anticipatjons 1 hod formed f m the sp un n sahmltted 
to my inspection in IS&S. 

Thus for you have fulfilled admirably the t p nd u task nndertoken by 
you; and your work, when eompleled, will rem a m nnm nt f nnapariuB 
industry, indefatigable research, sound and impartial judgm at, and critical 

It merits, and cannot fail to have, a wide cir ola n and to find a place in 
arery library. With great regard, yours, ve y ly, 

"w-ASHiNaTOK ZRvma. 

S. Atitlia Allibo«e, Etq. 

From the Hon. Edward Everett, late Pcc^enl of Hornrd UniTenily, ke. 

Bottom, Sept. 20, 1856. 
GejiiUmen: — I have received the volume yon were good enough to send me, 
eonCfJning the first three letters of Mr. Allibooe's " Cntical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature, and British and Americau Authors. Living and Deceased." The 
plan of the work is extremely compreheaeive, and requires laborious research in 
the collection of the materiate, and great care and discrimination in putting 
them together. As far as I have been able to examine the specimen contained 
In the volnmc sent me, Ur. Allibone is performing his task with ^reat fidelity 
r, the judgmi 
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From Hon. George Hancroftj the Historian. 

if™ York, Kor. \1, 1865. 
OaaUneu! — The ezaminatian of articles under the letter A, in Mr. Allibone's 
Critical Dictionary of British and American Authors, has led me to form a high 
estimate of the comprehensiveness and (he utility of hia design, as well as of 
the fearless and indefatigable indnalry, the candor, and the general ability with ' 
which he is executing it Hie work bids fair to take a very high rank in its own 

ture of the impreaaion which he may hove made on the public und on his crjtioa. 
I wish the deserved succe^ to this great undertaking, and 
Bemain, very respectfully yours, 

GBORaB BAHCKOFT. 

Child! S Pcternm. 
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ALLIBONS'S DIOnOKABT OF AUTHOBS. 7 

Fiom Lord MacHalir. Ihe HutaiUn. 

Haily Lodge, Kcntiitgloti, April 19, 1S5B. 

Sin — Since I wrote to jou last, I have had freqneut oecsaion to ooniiult your 

Dictionarj, and I hava Bcarcelj ever failed to find what I eooght I ban no 

hesitation in saying that it ia far Bnperlor to any other work of the kind in oor 

luguage. I heartiJ; i*isli yaa tucseaa proportioned to the lahor and euet of 

I have the honor to be, sir, your faithful (errant, 

UACATTIiAT. 
S. AuUin AiHbont, Etq. 

From TbomaeHarlweU Home, D.D.,Librariin of the Brltieh MniFum, fte. 

Britieh Jfueum, A«g<M 21, 1S59. 

Ms ^'^ Sir:— I lose no time In tr&nseribing Ibe following notioe, (torn Vol. 
I. tin. 1, page 8, of "The Litararv Kecord," a new Journal published April 30, 
1856, wbich ie now before me :— 

■'Hr. Allibone has based this dictionary on the Bibliographical works of Watt, 
Lowndes, Chalmers, to. Notices are given of aerenteen thousand different 
authors : for whieh, we learn rrora the Introduotion, the materials have been 
drawn from some handreds of books, of which a Hst bas been given. The lives 
of ment and living writers, are treated with special amplitude] and considering 
the difficulties to be overcome before eucb a book can be produced, we think the 
nndert^ung reflects credit on the authur, and deserves encouragement." 

That " AUMuraycmciii" I do fervently hope yon are reeeiving in tbe United 
States. I hear but one opinion kbont the value of your ifagnvm Opat. I find 
it very uaefnl, here, in ascertaining the Christian names of authors, and in find- 
ing out American AnonymoB and Pseudonymea. 

Aa my own copy, here, is never to be removed from my table, the junior assist. 
■Dt librarians frequently come to consult your work. I have not been able to 
oolleot any new information for you, but I hope to hear that yon are adrancing 
towards the close of your arduous labors: on the completion of whieh, if spared, 
I shall n^oioe to congratulate you and your spirited publishers. 
I remain, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

THOS. HABrWULI. HORNB. 
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■kill in what you have omitted as well as in what you have inserted. You muat 
have bestowed immense labor upon the book, but you have the satisfaction of 
having made a moat valuable contribution to our literature. 
I remain, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

WTO. SMITH. 
B. AmVns .AIMaim, £•;. 
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8 TE8TQI0NIALB TO ALLIBONE'B MOnONAAT OF AUTHOBS. 

From Henry O. Boha, the eminent London FubluhH-. 

London, Sept. 2, 1859.- 

Jfy dtar Sir :— I Tory mnch regrBt that a raccessiOQ of ciroumalanoeg Jiuj 

proveDted my euLioi acknowledgmoDt of your Sattering and agreeable present. 

. pronoancing an exci.tliedia opinion, hut bave hitherto found this impoBsible. I 
have now tp-eat pleaaura in aayjag that I know of no bibliographical work of 
modem times more succeexfullv pains-taking, or more indinpensablo to the lover 
of lilfirature. Beiog fully alive to all tbe diffieultiei yoa have bad to enconnter, 
1 cannot but marvel at the patience, peraeTcrance and industry, which have 
enabled you to accomplieb eo much and bo well. 1 wj«h I had you as a coad- 
jutor in my Lowndes. 

had all but forsotton, and have gueBaed my age pretty nearly. Curiously enough, 
just as yuur sketch of me came to band, another appeared in Uackeniie's Bio- 

Eaphical Dictionary, so different that tbe two would amalgamate with ver; 
lla oiciflion. Yours, mj dear sir, very sineerely, 

HEHRT a. BOHN. 

S. Aatlin AUibime, Eiq. 

From Charlu Diekeni, the Noveliit. 
O^M o/ All tic Tear Round, No. \\ Wellinglon ilrtrt, I 
Narlh Strand, Londoii, Tuadag, Augmtlb, 1869. J 
Dear Sir: — Th« impreegloQ that I dul; acka«vtedg«d tbe receipt of tjie book 
you had the kindnese to send me, is so very strong opoD my mind, that I think 
a letter I addressed to you must have mlacarrieX I am pained ia find, from 
your letter dated the 2Ith of last montb, that in any case you do not know how 
highly I esteem the first volume of your eiiellent Diotionaiy, and with what 
pleasure I received that mark of your remembrance. Pray receive the assuraoee 
ttota me now, that I eonsider your book a very important and vaJuable one, and 
that I send you many thanks. 

Dear sir, IkiUifally yours, 

CHARLES DICICEHB. 
S. Anttin Allihmt, Eiq. 

[From William and Robert Cfaanberi, the emlacnt Pobliihan and Authors. 

Edinburgh, July 22. 1859. 
Sin — We ere favored with yours of the 27tb ult., and have to apologiie for 
having negleclod to acknowledge the receipt of Vol I. of your Dictionary. We 
■hoold have done so at onoe, but the matter was not brought sufficiently before 
our notioe at the lime of the arrival of tbe book, benee we overlooked the source 
from whence it came. Permit us now, however, to eipress oar best thanks, and 
to offer our humble mile of praise, for so extraordinary an undertaking as your 
Diotiunary eertainly is. We are as much pleased with the oare and mechanical 
skin bestowed upon the book, as surprised that so much research could be 
brought to bear upon a sulgect demanding the treatment, not of one, but of 
«Miy author of importaoee ! 

Your labors, eolloasal as they must have been, and must still continue to be, 
will, we trust, meet with due reward in lime; and none will hail your final sua- 
cess more gladly ihaa 

Your obliged obedieDt servants, 

W. A B. CHAMBBRft 
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